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CHAPTER   XXIV. 


THB  l^BOTECTOBATE. 


ITTA  VK  said  that,  in  the  selection  of  his  execu-  Ch.  34. 
tors,  Heniy  VIII.  was  gtiided  by  the  desire ^^ 
to  leave  a  government  behind  him  in  which  the  *J«""4.' 
parties  of  Lction  and  of  progress  shoxdd  alike  ^p.. 
be  represented,  and  shonld  form  a  check  one  upon  Hen.viii., 
the  other.     No  individual  among  them  was  given  SeS^-*^ 
precedence  over  another,  because  no  one  could  be  ***"» 
trusted  with  supreme  power.     On  both  sides 
names  were  omitted  which  might  naturally  have 
been  looked  for.     Gbirdiner  was  struck  from  the 
list  as  violent  and  dangerous;  Lord   Parr  the 
queen's  brother,  Lord  Dorset  who  had  married 
Henry's  niece,  were  passed  over  as  sectarian  or 
imprudent;  and,  whatever  Airther  changes  the 
king  might  himself  have  contemplated,  he  may  be 
presumed  to  have  desired  that  the  existing  order 
of  things  in  Church  and  State  should  be  main- 
tained as  he  had  left  it  till  Edward's  minority 
should  expire. 

Li  anticipation  of  the  contingency  which  had  ^JjJ^^ 
now  arrived,   an  act  of  parliament  had    been  ctangee  of 

J  1  1     i  •  importance 

passed    several    years    beiore,   empowering   so- daring  his 
vereigns  who  might  succeed  to  the  crown  while  JSionty. 
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Last  Directions  of  Henry. 


Ch.  24. 
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under  age,  to  repeal  by  letters  patent  all  mea- 
sures which  might  have  been  passed  in  their 
names;  and  this  act,  without  doubt,  was  de- 
signed to  prohibit  regents,  or  councils  of  re- 
gency, from  meddliDg  with  serious  questions.* 
But  the  king  did  not  leave  the  world  without 
expressing  his  own  views  with  elaborate  explicit- 
ness.  He  spent  the  day  before  his  death  in  con- 
versation with  Lord  Hertford  and  Sir  William 
Paget  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  He  urged 
them  to  follow  out  the  Scottish  marriage  to  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  and  by  separate  and  earnest 
messages  he  commended  Edward  to  the  care  both 
of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.f  So  much  they 
communicated  to  the  world ;  with  respect  to  the 
rest  they  kept  their  secret.  It  is  known  only  that 
he  continued  his  directions  to  them  as  long  as  he 
could  speak,  and  they  were  with  him  when  he  died. 
Whatever  he  said,  however,  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford never  afterwards  dared  to  appeal  to  the 
verbal  instructions  of  Henry  as  a  justification  of 
the  course  which  he  intended  to  follow.  He  had 
formed  other  schemes,  and  he  had  determined  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  was  wiser  than  his  master. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford,  ardent,  generous,  and  en- 
thusiastic, the  popular  successful  general,  the 
uncle  of  Edward,  was  ill  satisfied  with  the  limited 
powers  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  axjtion  which 
had  been  assigned  him.  He  saw  England,  as 
he  believed,  ripe   for    mighty  changes  easy  of 


•  28  Henry  VIIL  cap.  17. 
t  Memoranda  of  Directions  to  the  Ambassadors  in  France  and 
Flanders:  M8.  State  Taper  Office. 


I%e  Ambition  of  tie  Earl  of  Hertford.         S 

accomplisliment.     He  saw  in  imaginatioii  the  yet  Ch.  24. 
imperfect  revolution  carried  out  to  completion,  ^^ 
and  himself  as  the  achiever  of  the  triumph  re-  Jaauary. 
membered  in  the  history  of  his  country.     He  had 
lived  in  a  reign  in  which  the  laws  had  been  severe 
beyond  precedent  and  when  even  speech  was 
criminal.     He  was  himself  a  believer  in  liberty;  For  pro. 
he  imagined  that  the  strong  hand  could  now  be  beny,  and 
dispensed  with,  that  an  age  of  enlightenment  was  ^^<tT' 
at  hand  when  severity  could  be  superseded  with 
gentleness  and  force  by  persuasion. 

But,  to  accomplish  these  great  purposes,  he  re- 
quired a  larger  measure  of  authority.     Before  the 
king's  body  was  cold,  in  the^corridor  outside  the 
room  where  it  was  lying,  he  entreated  Paget  to  ^e  in- 
assist    him  in  altering  the    arrangements,  and  obtain  the 
Paget,  with  some  cautions  and  warnings,  and^f 
stipulating  only  that  Hertford  should  be  guided 
in  all  things  by  his  advice,  consented.* 

It  was  now  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  January.  The  king  had  died  at  two, 
and  after  this  hurried  but  momentous  conversa- 
tion, the  earl  hastened  off  to  bring  up  the  Prince, 
who  was  in  Hertfordshire  with  Elizabeth.    In  his 


•  Two  years  after,  Paget  re- 
minded Hertford  of  their  conyer- 
Bation,  and  of  his  own  warnings. 
'  What .  seeth  your  Grace/  he 
wrote.  '  Marry,  the  king's  sub- 
jects all  out  of  discipline,  out  of 
obedience,  canying  neither  for 
Protector  nor  king.  What  is 
the  matter?  Marry,  sir,  that 
which  I  said  to  your  Grace  in 
the  galleiy.     Liboiy  I   Liberty ! 


and  yourGrace's  too  much  gentle- 
ness, your  softness,  your  opinion 
to  be  good  to  the  poor — ^the 
opinion  of  such  as  saith  to  your 
Grace, '  Oh,  sir,  there  was  never 
man  that  had  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  as  you  have." — Paget  to 
the  Protector:  M8.  Domestic, 
Edward  YI.  vol.  viii.  State  Paper 
Office. 
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4  The  Council  in  Session  at  the  Tower. 

Ch.  24.  haste  lie  took  with  him  the  key  of  the  will,  for 

^^  which  Paget  was  obliged  to  send  after  him.     In 

Januaiy.  returning  it,  he  recommended  that  for  the  present 

some  caution  should  be  used  in  communicating 

the  contents  to  the  world.*      The  world  should 

experience  the  benefit  of  the  alterations  before 

it  was  made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the'm. 

BdwardiB      In  the  aftemoou  of  Monday  the  31st  he  ar- 

bron^ht  to  t        i         <• 

the  Tower,  rivcd  at  the  Towcr  with  Edward,  The  death  of 
Henry  had  been  formally  made  known  only  in 
the  morning  of  that  day.  The  council  was  in 
session,  and  Paget  had  already  proposed  a  pro- 
tectorate* Lord  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor, 
spoke  earnestly  in  opposition.  Protectorates, 
especially  when  they  had  been  held  by  the  uncles 
of  kings,  had  been  occasions  of  disaster  and  crime ; 
the  Protector  in  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  had 
ruined  the  finances  and  lost  France ;  Edward  Y. 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
But  Paget's  influence  was.  stronger  than  Wri- 
othesley^s,  and  the  chancellor  reluctantly  ac- 
quiescing, the  form  of  government,  as  disposed 
by  Henry,  was  modified  on  Hertford's  appearance 
in  the  fouUng  instrument. 

*  We,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas 
Lord  Wriothesley,  Chancellor  of  England,  Wil- 
liam Lord  St,  John,  John  Lord  Bussell,  Edward 
Earl  of  Hertford,  John  Viscount  Lisle,  Cuthbert 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Anthony  Browne,  William 
Paget,  Edward  North,  Edward  Montague,  An- 


*  Hertford  to  Paget :   Tytlxb*s  Edward  and  Mary,  vol.  i. 
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thony  Denny,  and  "William  Herbert,  being  all  Ch.  24. 
assembled  together  in  the  Tower  of  London  the  ."7T7T 

O  A.D.  1547. 

last  day  of  January,  have  reverently  and  diligently  Jajw»«J7. 
considered  the  great  charge  committed  to  us,  and 
calling  to  Almighty  God  for  his  aid  and  assist- 
ance, have  resolved  and  agreed  with  one  voice  to 
stand  to  and  maintain  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  our  late  master  in  every  part  and  article  of  the 
same. 

*  Further,   considering    the  greatness  of  theTheexe- 
charge,  the  multitude  of  business,  the  number  ffigX 
of   executors   appointed  with  like    and  equal  ™5Jf*°^ 
char&:e,  it  should  be  more  than  necessary,  as  well  <*^^k?,,  ^ 

o   '  •/ '  committed 

for  the  honour,  surety,  and  good  government  of  to  them, 
the  most  royal  person  of  the  king  our  sovereign 
lord  that  now  is,  as  for  the  more  certain  and 
assured  direction  of  his  affairs,  that  some  special 
man  of  the  number  aforesaid  should  be  preferred  Decide  that 
in  name  and  place  before  other,  to  whom,  as  to  the  '^l^^" 
head  of  the  rest,  all  strangers  and  others  mi^cht  ■***"  J*^ 

'  ^o  ^.  o       precedence 

have  access,  and  who  for  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  of  the  rent, 
experience  in  things  were  meet  and  able  to  be  a 
special  remembrancer,  and  to  keep  a  most  certain 
account  of  aU  our  proceedings,  which  otherwise 
could  not  choose  within  short  time  but  grow  into 
much  disorder  and  concision — 

*  We,  therefore,  the  archbishop  and  others  whose 
names  be  hereunto  subscribed,  by  our  whole  con- 
sent, concord,  and  agreement,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  tenderness  and  proximity  of  blood 
between  our  sovereign  lord  that  now  is,  and  the  ' 
said  Earl  of  Hertford,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
given  unto  us  by  the  said  will  and  testament  of 


6       Proposal  for  an  Increase  of  the  Peerage. 

Ch.  24.  our  said  late  sovereign  lord  and  master  for  the 

^^  doing  of  any  act  or  acts  that  may  tend  to  the 

February.  honouT  and  suretv  of  our  sovereign  lord  that  now 

And  select    ,  _  •^  .     °     . 

the  Earl  of  13,  or  for  the  advancement  of  his  affairs,  have  given 
as  bebg'  unto  him  the  chief  place  among  us,  and  also  the 
unc^"*^*'  name  and  title  of  the  Protector  of  all  the  realms 
and  dominions  of  the  king's  majesty,  and 
governor  of  his  most  royal  person,  with  the 
On  con-  special  and  express  condition  that  he  shall  not  do 
he  do  any  act  but  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
^thonuhe^^^*  of  the  cxccutors,  in  such  manner,  order,  and 
consent  of  {oxm.  as  in  the  will  of  our  late  sovereign  lord  is 

the  rest.       »         ^  ^  o 

appointed  and  prescribed,  which  the  said  Earl 
hath  promised  to  perform  accordingly.'* 

The  Protectorate  had  been  gained  with  little 
difficulty;  the  conditions  with  which  it  was 
fettered  could  in  due  time  be  disposed  of. 

The  other  provisions  in  the  will  fell  next  under 
consideration.     A  clause  directed  that  all  pro- 
visions made  by  the  king  in  his  lifetime  should 
The  late     be  fulfilled  by  the  executors.     On  Sunday,  the 
designed  a  6th  of  February,  Paget  said  that  a  few  weeks 
ftSIn^r     previously  Henry  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  decay 
P**"'       of  the  English  nobility.      Many  peerages  had 
become  extinct,  'some   by  attainder,   some  by 
misgovemance  and  riotous  living,  some  by  sick- 
ness and  other  means.'     The  order  required  re- 
freshment with  new  blood,  and  Paget  had  been 
requested  to  make  a  *  book  of  names'  of  persons 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  advance.     A  list  had 


•  lU^cordfl  of  tiie   Privy  Council :  Edward  VL  MS,  Council 
Office, 
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been  drawn,  in  which  Hertford  had  been  named  Ch.  24. 
for  a  dukedom,  Parr  for  a  marquisate,  Lisle,*  St,  ^^ 
Johnf   and  Eussell  for  earldoms,   Sir  Thomas  Pebrnary. 
Seymour,  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne,  Sir  Eichard  Eich, 
Sir  William  Willoughby,  Sir  E.  Arundel,  Sir  Ed- 
ward SheflBield,  Sir  John  St.  Leger,  Sir  —  Wym- 
bish.  Sir  Christopher  Danby,  and  Vernon  of  the 
Peak,  for  baronies.     The  king  entered  opposite 
to  each  name  the  grants  which  should  accompany 
the  titles;    and  Paget  had  then  submitted  the 
royal  intentions  to  the  different  candidates. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  were  un- 
ambitious ;  others,  perhaps,  considered  the  estates 
allotted  them  too  small  to  maintain  an  increased 
rank.     There  was  a  general  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  the  king  hesitated  what  to  do. 
Paget  was  directed  to  make  another  list,  entering  And  had 
himself  the  endowments  which  would  be  thought  aJ^wf 
adequate.     A  dukedom  he  again  fixed  for  Hert-  ^^j^ta. 
ford,  and  an  earldom  for  his  son,  *  with  800  pound 
lands,  and  300  pound  of  the  next  bishop's  lands 
which  should  fall  vacant.'     Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
should  be  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudleye,  with  500 
lands ;  and  he  suggested  grants  on  a  similar  scale 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  executors  except  for  himself. 

The  new  schedule  was  read  over  to  Henry  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  William  Herbert  and  Sir 
Anthony  Denny. 

^  Mr.  Secretary  has  remembered  all  men  save 
one,'  said  Herbert.     *  You  mean  himself,'  replied 


*  John  Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
t  Paulet,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester. 


8  The  Peers  to  he  created. 

Ch.  24.  the  king.     ^  I  remember  him  well  enough,  and 
aTT^  ^®  shall  be  helped/ 
Pebruaiy.      But  no  distinct  conclusion  was  arrived  at.    The 

grants  were  profuse  and  the  crown  was  in  debt. 

Henry  ^put  the  book  in  his  poke,'  and  died 

wiZut  «tanu.g  to  the  ..bjeot. 
Theexe-        The  silence,  however,  was  construed  favour- 

oaton  de-  '  ,      ^ 

termineto  ably.     The  hypothetical  bequests  in  their  own 
the  in.      favour  which  the  will  did  not  contain  they  held 
tention,     themsclvcs  bound  to  accomplish.     The  legacies 
in  money  which  were  specially  named  they  held 
it  prudent  to  suspend,  although,  indeed,  consider- 
able sums  were  left  to  themselves.   Erance  might 
go    to   war  with  them  to   recover  Boulogne. 
'  Their  imperfect  friend  the  Emperor'  might  go 
to  war  with  them  to  reimpose  the  authority  '  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bome.'    It  would  be  unsafe  to 
empty  the  treasury  of  coin,  and  ^  leave  the  realm 
impoverished.'     Making  a  merit  of  their  virtue, 
they  would  wait  with  the  other  legatees  for  a 
more  convenient  season. 
Bat  ihey        Another  matter  of  importance  was  put  off  for 
^^tkl^  the  same  reason.     The  wiU  ordained  that  the 
^  f  H  *  ^  crown  debts  should  have  preference  over  every 
pay  the      other  disposition,  and  the  encumbrances  left  by 
erowD,       the  war  were  still  undischarged.     The  king  had 
set  the  dangerous  example  of  taking  up  money  at 
interest  from  the  Fuggers  at  Antwerp.    Owing  to 
the  change  of  habits  in  the  higher  classes  and 
to  other  causes,  the  expenses  of  the  household, 


*  Beoords  of  the  PriTj  Council:  Edward  YI.  M8,  Council 
Office. 
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which  at  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign  had  Ch.  24* 
been  but  14,000/,,  had  slowly  and  gradually  ^^ 
risen.  In  the  last  year  they  had  made  a  sudden  Pei»«ary. 
violent  start,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  prices 
which  attended  the  infection  of  the  currency,  and 
the  charges  for  the  last  six  months  had  reached 
28,000/.  Much  of  this  was  still  unpaid,  and 
again  there  were  the  loans  from  the  Mint,  met 
hitherto  by  the  expedient  of  depreciation,  which 
required  an  instant  remedy.  In  the  last  four 
years,  Z4,oco  lb.  weight  of  silver  had  been  coined, 
mixed  on  an  average  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
alloy.*  The  gain  to  the  orown  from  this  dan- 
gerous source  had  been  50,000/.  The  duty  of  the 
executors  was  to  call  in  the  impure  coin.  The 
estates  which  they  divided  among  themselves  to 
support  their  new  honours  might  have  been  sold 
for  five  times  the  amount  which  in  this  early 
stage  of  the  disease  would  have  been  required. 

But  Henry  himself  had  been,  perhaps,  un-Andth^ 
aware  of  the  peril  of  meddling  with  the  currency,  ^'^the 
It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  council —  J^J^?  "^ 
perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  him — ^that  where  a  '*^<^- 
small  quantity  of  debased  coin  is  thrown  into  the 
midst  of  a  circulation  generally  pure,  the  good 
will  inevitably  sink  to  the  level  of  the  bad.     The 
money  of  the  State  could  not  be  wasted  in  the 
payment  of  debts  either  to  the  Fuggers  or  to  the 
Mint.    In  the  large  schemes  which  the  Protector 
was  meditating,  the  currency  might  prove  a  con- 
venient resource. 

*  AnndU  qf  the  Coinage,  toL  i.  p.  176. 


10  The  Bishops  take  fresh  Oaths. 

Ch.  24.       With  the  appropriation  of  the  estates  followed 
^''~Z  the  distribution  of  honours  and  dimities.    On  the 

A.D.  X547«  ° 

February.  i6th  of  February  it  was  ordered  in  council  that 

Hertford  ia  .^ 

made  Duke  Hertford  should  be  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  brother 
"*®^  *  should  be  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudleye,  Lord  Parr 
was  to  be  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Lisle  and 
Wriothesley  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Southampton. 
The  patents  were  made  out  the  next  day  at  the 
Tower,*andthe  wiU  of  Henry  was  thus  disposed  of. 
The  next  step  was  to  show  the  bishops  that 
the  change  of  rulers  had  not  restored  their 
liberty.     They  were  to  regard  themselves  as  pos- 

The         sessed  of  no  authority  independent  of  the  crown. 

^^^^They  were  not  successors  of  the  apostles,  but 

ofl^to  the  merely  ordinary  officials ;  and,  in  evidence  that 
they  understood  and  submitted  to  their  position, 
they  were  required  to  accept  a  renewal  of  their  com- 
missions. Cranmer  set  the  willing  example,  in  an 
acknowledgment  that  all  jurisdiction,  ecclesiasti- 
cal as  well  as  secular,  within  the  realm,  only  ema- 
nated from  the  sovereign.!  The  other  prelates 
consented,  or  were  compelled,  to  imitate  him.| 


crown. 


•  Priny  Council  Mecordi, 
Edward  YI.  M8. 

t  Qaandoquidemonmisjariis- 
dicendi  aactoritas  atqne  etiam 
jurisdictio  omni  modo  tam  ilia 
qiue  eodesiaatica  dicitur  quam 
Beecalaria  a  Regi&  potestate  velut 
a  supremo  oepite  ac  omnium 
magistratum  intra  regnum  nos- 
trum fonts  et  scaturigine  pri- 
mitos  emanayerit.' —  Cranmer's 
Benewal  of  his  Commission: 
Bu&net's  Collectanea. 

X  Gardiner     complained     to 


Paget,  holding  Paget  in  some 
way  as  responsible.  Paget  replied, 
'  I  malign  not  bishops,  but  would 
that  both  they  and  all  others 
were  in  such  order  as  might  be 
most  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  benefit  of  this  realm ;  much 
less  I  malign  your  Lordship,  but 
wish  ye  well;  and  if  the  estate 
of  bishops  is  or  shall  be  thought 
meet  to  be  reformed,  I  wish 
either  that  you  were  no  bishop, 
or  that  you  could  have  such  a 
pliable  will  as  could  bear  reforma- 
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But  for  the  measures  which  the   reforming  CH.24. 
party  meditated,   the    Protector  was  not    yet^^ 
wholly  in  the  position  which  he  or  they  desired,  February. 
He  was  hampered  by  a  council  of  which  the 
chancellor  was  a  member;  and  so  long  as  he 
could  do  nothing  without  the  council's  consent, 
he  could  but  walk  in  the  track  which  Henry  had 
marked  for  him.     Wriothesley,  however,  by  a 
fortunate  want  of  judgment,  gave  Somerset  an 
opportunity  to   shake  him  off*      There  was  a 
jealousy  of  old  standing  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  belonged  between  the  civilians  and  the 
common  law  lawyers.     The  sympathies  of  the 
chancellor  were  with  the  former,  and  believing 
that  he  held  his  office  irresponsibly  and  irre- 
moveably,   and   finding  his   occupation  at  the 
council-board  interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  judge, 
he  made  out  a  commission  in  the  king's  name  to  The  Lord 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  three  civilians,  em-  grants  a 
powering  them  to  hear  and  determine  causes  in  J^dSTe** 
the  Court  of  Chancery  as  his  representatives.  ^*  ^^ 
The  students  at  the  inns  of  court  complained  to  sanction  of 

tiie  ooonoily 

the  council.  The  judges  being  consulted,  re- 
ported unanimously  that  the  issue  of  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  without  sanction 
from  the  crown  was  an  offence  by  which,  *  by  the 
common  law,'  the  chancellor  had  forfeited  his 
office;  and  when  first  called  to  account,  Wri- 
othesley  enhanced  his  misdemeanour  by   *me- 


tion.  Tour  Lordship  shall  have 
your  commission  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  I  have  auihoritj  to 
make  out  the  same,  and  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  you  had  it 


before,  which  I  think  70a  may 
execute  now  with  less  fear  of 
danger  than  you  have  had  cause 
hitherto  to  do/ — Paget  to  Gar- 
diner :  Tytleb,  voL  i.  p.  25. 


12  The  Chancellor  is  deposed. 

Ch.  24.  nacing  clivers  of  the  learned  men/  and  '  using 
aT^TT  ^^fi**^S  words  to  the  Lord  Protector.*     The 
M«^'    council  *  considered  what  danger  might  ensue,  if 
the  great  seal  of  England,  wherehy  the  king  and 
the  realm  might  he  hound,  should  continue  in 
the  hands  of  so  stout  and  arrogant  a  person  as 
durst  presume  at  his  will  to  seal  without  warrant ;' 
By  which    and  they  resolved,  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
hLoffiM,    that  he  should  be  deprived.*     They  came  to 
depriyed.    ^^^^  determination  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
the  6th  of  March.     The  chancellor  wsus  ordered 
to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  council  chamber  till 
the  end  of  the  afternoon  sermon.     In  the  even- 
ing he  withdrew  to  his  house,  and  resigned  the 
seals  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Seymour  and  Sir 
Anthony  Browne. 

The  complaint  of  the  students  and  the  entries 

in  the  Council  Eegister  contain  the  only  sur- 

viving  account  of  this  transaction,  and  from  an 

eip  parte  statement  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 

The  Pro-    ou  the  faimcss  of  Wriothesley's  treatment.     The 

frwdTfrom  Protector,  however,  was  conveniently  jfreed  from 

^n^Suw  ^^  ablest  opponent,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make 

chancellor,  ^  morc  Considerable  innovation  in  the  structure 

assnmeB  /»        i 

higher^  of  the  government.  A  week  after  he  took  out  a 
new  patent  for  the  Protectorate,  which  was  drawn 
in  Edward's  name.  The  executors  were  left  as 
his  advisers ;  but,  probably  under  the  pretence  that 
the  chancellor's  conduct  made  it  necessary  that 
their  position  should  be  more  distinctly  defined, 
they  were  now  represented  as  the  nominees  of 

*  Frivjf  Council  Eecords,  Edwaid  YI.  MS. 


powers, 
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Edward,  and  no  longer  as  guardians  appointed  by  Ch.  24. 
his  father.      The  Protector  might  accept  their  ^^^ 
advice,  or  might  neglect  it  at  his  own  pleasure.    MaJch. ' 
He  might  act  with  all  of  them,  or  with  *  so 
many  as  he  pleased  to  call  to  his  assistance/    He 
might  choose  others,  should  he  desire  the  help  of 
others.     In  fact,  he  might  ^  do  anything  which  a 
governor  of  the  king's  person,  or  Protector  of  the 
realm,  ought  to  do,'  and  was  left  to  his  own 
unfettered  discretion  to  decide  what  his  obliga- 
tions might  be.* 

'   The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  now  obtained  the 
reality  of  power.     His  precautions  in  withhold- 
ing such  parts  of  the  wiU  of  the  late  king  as  he 
desired  to   conceal  prevented  the  nation  from 
being  aware  generally  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
had  transgressed  it.     He  was  Edward's  uncle; 
he  had  the  art^of  popularity,  and  the  factions 
opposed  to  him  were  ^heartened  and  disunited. 
His  virtual  sovereignty  was  submitted  to,   it 
would  seem,  without  outward  complaint  or  oppo- 
sition.    Only  he  was  bound  to  remember  that  with  in- 
jealous  eyes  were  ever  on  the  watch  upon  power  ^ponai- 
illegitimately  obtained ;  that,  as  he  had  taken  the  ^^1? 
Protectorate  on  his  own  responsibility,  so,  for?««*^ 
such  errors  as  he  might  faU  into,  he  would  be"^' 
called  on  to  give  a  strict  account.     At  the  very    . 
outset  he  was  not  without  warning  that  he  was 
on  dangerous  ground.      His  new  commission 
was  countersigned    only  by   seven  of  his   co- 
executors.     The  names   of   all    the   rest,   and 

*  Boyal  Commission  for  the  Protectorate :  Bubket's  Collectanea. 


14  And  forms  large  Schemes. 

Ch.  24.  among  them  the  Eaxl  of  Warwick,  were  signifi- 

7  cantly  withheld. 
A.i>.  1547.  *^ 

March.        If  Somerset  was  ambitious,  however,  it  was 

t^ctorprays  onlj  (as  he  persiiaded  himself)  to  do  good.     He 

have  grace  Commenced  his  admimstration  with  a  prayer,  in 

^^^       which  he  spoke  of  himself  as  called  to  rule  by 

Providence ;  in  which  he  described  himself  as  a 

shepherd  of  Grod's   people,   a    sword-bearer   of 

God's  justice;   in  which  he    asked   prosperity, 

wisdom,  and  victory  for  the  great  things  which 

God  was  to  enable  him  to  do.*     Nevertheless, 

such  language  was  better  suited  to  a  prince  than 

to  a  subject.    His  own  intrigues,  and  not  the  will 

of  Heaven,  had  placed  him  in  the  position  which 

But  par-    he  had  achieved.      In  a  letter  to  the  King  of 

gets  his     France  he  so  curiously  forgot  himself  that  *he 

powtion.    ^gjjg^  jjjg  majesty  brother,'  and  Dr.  Wotton,  the 

ambassador,  was  requested  to  remind  him  who 

He  has      and  what  he  was.f     Such  assistance  as  Heaven 

before  him  would   grant  him  m  ms  task  which  he    had 

Md  abroad,  undertaken  of  governing  England,  he  was  likely 

to  reqjiire.     Of  the  religious  factions  at  home 

it  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 

that  neither  should  be  allowed  to  prevail.  With 

foreign  powers  there  was  peace,  but  it  was  a 

peace  which  had  been  dearly  bought,  and  which 

the  most  delicate  skill  could  alone  succeed  in 

maintaining. 

*  '  Thou,  Lord,  by  thy  Pro-  i  is  derived ;  govern  me  as  I  shall 
vidence  haat  caased  me  to  rule,    govern/  <&c. — Stbype  :  MemO' 
I  am,  by  thy  appointment,  mi-    riaUf  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 
nister  for  thy  king,  shepherd  for        f  M8S,  France^  Edward  YI. 
thy  people.     By  Thee  kings  do    bundle  i.  State  Paper  Office, 
reign,  and  from  Thee  all  power  I 


state  of  Europe.  1 6 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  will  be  best  seen  Ch.  24. 
in  a  review  of  the  general  condition  of  Europe.     ^^ 
And  first  I  shall  turn  to  the  council  of  Trent.  The  Coun- 

A   11       T^   /•  j»        dlof  Treat 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation 
a  general  council  had  been  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Christian  world.  All  parties  in  turn  had  cla- 
moured for  it,  all  parties  in  turn  had  opposed  it, 
as  the  predominant  influence  under  which,  if  it 
assembled,  it  was  likely  to  fall,  varied  between 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  the  peoples,  and  the 
papacy.  So  long  as  the  Emperor  was  entangled 
in  the  war:  with  France  he  was  compelled  to 
temporize  with  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany, 
and  the  Germans  pressed  a  council  upon  him 
which  should  be  held  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
Empire,  where  they  could  themselves  be  freely 
represented  and  freely  heard.  Such  a  council 
the  Popes  had  as  loudly  deprecated,  and  Charles, 
embarrassed  on  one  side  with  the  necessity  of  After  much 
conciliating  the  Diet,  on  the  other  with  his  on  aJisidet, 
loyalty  to  Catholicism,  had  again  and  again  de- 
clared that  a  council  was  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
possibility — as  a  threat — as  a  cannon  to  be  kept 
loaded — ^minatory,  but  never  to  be  ^discharged. 
There  were  books  enough,  he  said,  to  determine 
the  Catholic  doctrines,  codes  and  law  courts  to 
enforce  Catholic  discipline.  Fresh  definitions, 
and  fresh  polemical  organizations  would  only 
sharpen  the  edge  of  the  schism  and  bring  about 
a  violent  collision.*  While  the  war  continued 
the  Popes  consented  readily  to  a  delay,  which  was 

•  PiXLATICINO. 


1 6  The  Council  of  Trent 

Ch.  24.  of  most  advantage  to  themselves.     Without  the 

"     ~  united  support  of  the  two  great  Catholic  monar- 

chies  they  distrusted  their  powers  of  overbearing 

The  Pope^  Opposition.     The  peace  of  Crfepy  had  for  the  first 

peace  0/    time  presented  the  conditions  which  the  Court  of 

^agene-  Ko^ie  dcsired.     Paul  III.,  to  lose  no  more  time, 

to^meeT^  scut  Cardinal  Famese  to  the  Emperor  to  entreat 

^i^n^       his  consent.     He  could  keep  his  promises  to  the 

Lutherans  in  the  letter,  if  not  in  the  spirit,  by 

appointing    for  the  place   of  assembly  a  city 

withm  the  German  frontier,  where  the  ItaUan 

and  papal  influences  would,  nevertheless,  effec- 

tivdy  predominate. 

Charles,  still  anxious  to  put  off  an  open  rup- 
ture   with  Germany,    hesitated.      The  Bishop 
of  Arras  replied  for  him,  that  if  a  council  met, 
summoned  by  the  Pope,  the  Protestants,  assured 
of  their  intended  condemnation,  would  take  up 
Bnt,  in  de- arms.     The  Catholic  States  in  Germany  could 
the  objee-  uot  be  relied  upon,  and  the  Elector  and  the  Land- 
Emp^r,    gi^^^Y  ^  ^^  ^6s^  means  of  defending  themselves, 
^^deUya    jjjjgj^t  perhaps  carry  the  war  into  Italy,   and 
openiog.     dictate  terms  in  the  citadel  of  religion  itself. 
The  Pope  would  have  to  rely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources to  protect  himself;  the  imperial  treasury 
was  exhausted,   and,  though  his  master  would 
give  his  life,  he  could  give  no  mpre. 

With  some  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  these 
objections,  Paul  III.  for  the  moment  gave  way 
to  them.  A  few  cardinals  and  bishops  had  col- 
lected at  Trent  to  arrange  preliminaries.  They 
were  instructed  to  wear  away  the  time  in  a  show 
of  making  preparations,  and  the  Pope  tried  to 


Tlie  Council  opens. 
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persuade  himself  tliat  the  difficulty  with  Charles  Ch.  24. 
was  really  and  truly,  as  he  pretended,  a  want  of^^ 
power — that  when  opportunity  should  offer,  he 
would  draw  the  sword  with  effect.* 

In  August  the  Emperor  met  the  German  Diet 
at  Worms,  when  he  again  held  out  hopes  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  But  he  satisfied  the 
Pope  behind  the  scenes  with  private  assurances, 
although  he  had  alarmed  the  fathers  at  Trent  by 
the  vagueness  of  his  language,  f 

So  matters  stood  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
died.      The  war  was  likely  to  revive,  and  the 
Pope  determined  that  he  would  wait  no  longer. 
He  must  make  the  best  of  the  occasion  while  it 
endured,  and  in  December,  1545,  the  Council  ofThecoun- 
Trent  wa^  opened  for  despatch  of  busmess.     The  2 IZ^: 
Emperor,  dragged  into  a  reluctant  approval,  per-  J^new. 
mitted  the  attendance   of  the  bishops  of  Spain, 
partly  to   gratify  the  Pope,   partly  to  control 
the  Italians ;  and  so  welcome  were  they,  and  so 
doubtfiil  had  been  their  coming,  that  when  they 
arrived,  the  cardinals,  legates,  and  prelates  went 
out  to  receive  them  at  the  gates,  and  a  special  seat 
of  honour  was  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of  Toledo 
as  the  Imperial  representative,  t 


•  'Velle  re  verA  Csesarem  in 
bseresim  ensem  eduoere.' — ^Pal- 

LAVICINO. 

t  'Eoqne  magis  qnod  ipsos 
latuit  quid  auri  sub  eo  Ceesaris 
ooDsilio  latuit,  quamvis  defonni 
8Cori&  iUitu  indiilgentlse  contec- 
tum.  Quod  oonsilium  faisset 
patribuB  patefactum  nisi  consue- 

VOL.  V.  < 


▼isset  Pontifex  litems  pecnliares 
hand  cseteris  oonmmnicandas 
perscribere/— Ibid. 

X  'Quod  erat  peculiare  sub- 
seUium  supra  cunctos  patres 
quasi  ex  advereo  Legatorum  cui 
adjectum  erat  scabellum  duorum 
hominum  capax.' — Ibid. 
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The  Holy  League. 


Ch.  24.       If  prudence  was  still  important,  the  presence 

^^  ^.^  of  some  one  in  authority  who   could  keep  his 

January,  judgment  cool  was  not  unnecessary.    The  zealous 

fathers  desired  at  once  to  draw  the  sword  and  pass 

a  censure  on  the  Germans  before  Charles  was  ready 

for  the  struggle  for  which  he  was  obliged  in  haste 

The  Bishop  to  prepare  himself.     The  Bishop  of  Toledo  inter- 

of  Toledo  iT-ii»  1  -L 

keeps  the   poscd.     In  spitc  01  a  qucrulous  murmur,  he  con- 
counci  in  ^j^yg^  £qj.  ^j^g  ^^^  ^  i\xxr[^.  thc  hcat  of  discussion 

into  less  dangerous  channels.*  Original  sin  was 
brought  forward,  and  next  a  fertile  discussion  on 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin.f  And 
when  on  this  point  the  fiery  conflict  had  burnt 
Till  the  out,  the  Bishop  of  Fiesoli  threw  in  the  inex- 
prc^l^  "  haustible  and  yet  more  agitating  question,  What 
was  the  Pope's  authority,  and  what  was  a  bishop's 
authority?  How  far  could  one  bishop  over-rule 
another  bishop  in  his  own  diocese?  Here  the 
strife  of  tongues,  once  kindled,  raged  without 
ceasing  tiU  Midsummer,  1546,  when  the  Emperor 
was  ready  to  take  the  field;  and  then  at  last  the 
council  were  allowed  to  approach  subjects  which 
would  bring  them  in  collision  with  the  Beformers. 
An  article  was  brought  forward  on  the  heresy  of 
justification  by  faith;  a  league  was  concluded 
between  Charles  and  Paul ;  and  a  holy  war  was 
proclaimed. 


for  the 
struggle 
nv'ith 
Germany. 


*  '  Inter  Patres  qneruloB  sn- 
Burrus  increbuit  quaai  Legati 
arbitratu  sao  semel  in  congre- 
gationibus  statata  mutarent.' — 
Pallaviciho. 

t  '  H&c  ratioue  roto  Cssariii 


consulebat  initA  siquidem  a  Pairi- 
buii  qtuBstione  de  articulo  intra 
duasCatholioorom  schobus  easque 
doctrin&  pollentes  strenue  agitato 
qui  in  prsefervidamdiutumuroque 
oertamen  abiturus  erat* — Ibid. 


War  in  Germany. 
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This  is  not  a  place  to  describe  the  campaign  Ch.  24. 
which  closed  at  Muhlberg  in  the  following  spring,  '  7 
so  disastrously  for  the  Lutherans.     The  Pope  a  holy 

&Ili&iicfi  is 

underiiook  to  provide  an  Italian  contingent,  and  formed 
for  a  supply  of  funds  he  allowed  the  Emperor  to  po^^nd  ^ 
sequestrate  half  the  revenue  of  the  Church  of  ^     ^ 
Spain,  and  to  sell  church  lands  to  the  value  of  a 
half-million  crowns.      But  the   Emperor's  mis- 
givings had  not  deceived  him  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy.      The  Elector  of  Saxe  and  the  The  Hector 
Landgrave  of  Kesse  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Land- 
au army  far  superior  to  the  Papal  Imperial  troops  Se^fieid.  ^ 
in  number,  in  equipment,  in  commissariat.    Their 
artillery    doubled  the    Emperor's ;    the    people 
were   on  their  side;   they  possessed  every  ad- 
vantage, except  in  the  one  point  of  a  divided 
command  and  inferiority  of  military  skill,* 

The  result  of  thf  conflict  seemed  at  one  time  The  pre- 
so  uncertain,  that  'the  fathers  at  the  council  were  the  oonncU 
thrown  into  the  utmost  agitation.   Some  ferocious  S^" 
Protestant  leader  might  stoop  down  upon  them 
out  of  the  mountains,  lying  out  as  they  were 
exposed  upon  the  frontier ;  they  desired  to  flutter 
ofi*  to  some  safer  residence  ;t  and  so  much  dis- 
turbed were  they,  that  in  the  heat  of  their  alarm 
they  forgot  the  plainest  proprieties  of  decorum. 
In    an    excited    session   one   venerable  prelate 
clutched  another  by  the  beard,  and  plucked  out 


*  A  series  of  exceedingly  vala- 
able  letters  from  the  English 
ambassadors  who  followed  the 
Imperial  camp  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1546,  are  printed 


in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the 
BtaU  Papers  of  Henry  VIII. 

t  '  Tridenti  tamen  adeo  trepi- 
datum  fuerat  ut  episcopi  fugere 
meditarentur.' — Pallayicino. 
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20  Dissensions  among  the  Protestants. 

Ch.  24.  his  hoary  hair  in  handfuls  ;*  and  they  would  have 
broken  up  and  dispersed  on  the  spot,  had  not  the 
Emperor  sent  a  message,  that  if  they  were  not 
quiet,  he  would  have  some  of  them  flung  into  the 
Adige. 

Finding  himself  meanwhile  too  weak  to  risk  a 
battle,  Charles  had  recourse  to  intrigue.     The 
Protestant  leaders  used  their   strength  unskil- 
fully, and  the  summer  had  passed  without  an 
action.     With  the  winter,  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxe, 
the  Landgrave's  son-in-law,  and  if  the  family  of 
,    John  Frederick  failed,  the  heir  of  the  electorate, 
deserted  his  party,  and  came  over  to  Charles, 
bringing  with  him  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  and 
half  the  military  power  of  the  reforming  States. 
The  religious  aspect  of  the  war  was  thus  ex- 
changed for   a  political    one.      The  reforming 
princes,  in  joining  the  Emperor,  imagined  that 
they  were  tying  his  hands,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
The  war     connexion  had  its  embarrassments  for  him.     But 
pouticai,    the  League  of  Smalcalde  was  broken  up.     The 
Pope  leaves  Laudgravc  and  the  Elector  were  placed  under  the 
^*  jj[       ban  of  the  Empire,  and  Saxony  was  bestowed  on 


*  '  The  Bishop  of  Cava  having 
expressed  an  opinion  rather  ve- 
hementljythe  Bishop  of  ChoBronea 
whiHpered  to  his  neighbour  that 
such  folly  and  impudence  were 
inexcusable.  The  first  Bishop 
asked  what  he  was  saying.  '  I 
said,  my  Lord/  replied  the 
Bishop  of  Choeronea, '  that  your 
folly  and  impudence  were  without 
excuse.'  Then  the  other,  as  the 
wontis  among  men,oyeroomewith 
anger,  blazed  out  into  revenge; 


laying  his  hand  on  the  beard  of 
his  brother  prelate,  he  did  tear 
away  many  of  the  hairs  thereof, 
and  straightway  went  his  way. 
As  the  assembly  gathered  about 
him,  the  Bishop  of  Chceronea 
did  show  no  other  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure save  that  in  a  loud 
voice  he  repeated  his  words 
again;  the  Others  at  the  un- 
seemly spectacle  were  disturbed 
incredibly/ — PiXLAVicuro. 
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Maurice  as  a  reward  of  his  treachery.    Paul  III.,  Ch.  24. 
indignant  at  the  return  of  a  carnal  policy,  with-  ^"^"JTT 
drew  his  contingent,  discontinued  his  supplies  of   M&roh. 
money,  and  cancelling  his  sanction  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Spanish  benefices,  began  to  look  in 
despair  towards  France ;  France  in  turn  began  to 
meditate  supporting  the  Elector,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Charles  from  conquering  Germany ;  and  it 
was  at  this  crisis,  a^  all  things  appeared  to  be  re- 
lapsing  into  confusion,  that  Henry  VIII.  died — 

*  The  most  miserable  of  princes,*  says  Pallavicino ; 

*  cursed  in  the  extinction  of  his  race,  as  if  God  would 
punish  those  distracted  marriages,  from  which,  in 
spite  of  fortune,  he  laboured  to  beget  sons  to  suc- 
ceed him ;  cursed  in  his  country,  which  ever  since 
has  been  an  Africa,  fertUe  only  in  monsters.'* 

In  the  autumn,  while  the  league  was  yet  un-. 
broken  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  Henry 
had  offered  to  join  the  Protestants.  The  Elector, 
confident  in  his  own  strength  and  over  hopeful  of 
France,  had  evaded  or  declined  the  conditions  on 
which  the  alliance  was  proposed  to  him,  and 
the  last  directions  of  the  king  to  his  executors 
were  unfavourable  to  further  interference.  The 
struggle  was  altering  its  character;  Charles  was 
again  in  connexion  with  a  section  of  the  Lu- 
therans, and  Edward  was  especially  recommended 
to  the  Imperial  protection. 

But  if  Henry  had  no  longer  a  desire  that  Eng-  On  the 
land  should  interfere  on  the  Continent,  the  Pope  Hemy  the 

Pope  ad- 

viBeethe 

Bmperor  to 
*  '  Britannia  poBtmodo  tanqoam  in  Africam  oonrersa  est  mon-  inTade 

strorom  omnium  feracem.' — Pallayicino.  Bogland. 


22       The  Emperor  will  not  invade  England. 


A.l>.  1547. 

March. 


Ch.  24.  snatclied  at  the  opportunity  of  the  departure  of 
his  dreaded  enemy  to  revenge  himself  on  England. 
Laying  aside  his  immediate  grounds  of  complaint 
against  Charles,  he  wrote  to  urge  upon  him  the 
duty  of  at  once  asserting  by  arms  the  right  of  the 
Princess  Mary  to  the  crown.  Edward  having 
been  bom  in  schism,  was  not  to  be  recognised  as 
legitimate;  the  daughter  of  Catherine  was  the 
only  child  of  Henry  whose  rights  could  be  ad- 
mitted by  Catholics. 

Had  there  been  a  corresponding  movement  in 
England,  had  Surrey  been  alive  or  his  father  at 
liberty,  it  is  likely  that  Paul  would  not  have  en- 
treated in  vain ;  the  w^^r  might  have  been  sus- 
pended in  Germany,  and  the  invasion  so  long 
threatened  have  become  a  fact.  But,  after  a  con- 
sultation at  Brussels,  it  was  decided  that  the 
Emperor  should  wait  to  see  what  the  conduct  of 
the  new  government  would  be.  To  interfere  with- 
out the  support  of  a  party  in  the  country  would 
be  dangerous,  and  might  cost  Mary  her  life.* 


The 

Bmporor 
refiuefl. 


•  *  H  luy  sembloit/  wrote  the 
Bishop  of  Arras  to  Chancellor 
Ghimvelle  (he  was  speaking  of 
the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands), 
'  que  Ton  deut  attendre  jusques  la 
oondaite  de  la  nouveaulz  goa- 
vemement  se  vit,  et  par  ioelle  sur 
quoj  Ton  se  debvroit  fonder,  et 
selon  ce,  oe  que  Ton  7  debvroit 
faire :  et  despuis  qae  le  Boj  est 
mort,  et  le  Due  de  Norfolk  (it 
was  not  known  that  Norfolk's 
life  had  been  spared)  et  son  filz 
le  Conte  de  Surrey  executiez,  le 
jeune  Boy  qu'est  ja  oouronn^ 
enToyoit  vers  r£mpereur  pour 


radvertir  du  trespas  du  feu  Boy 
et  couronnement  du  nouveaulx, 
ung  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre 
dudit  nouveaulx  Boy,  et  il  a 
sembl^  que  les  raisons  allegu^s 
par  Chappuys  militent  encores.' 

Her  Majesty,  he  continued,  is 
afiraid  of  doing  anything  which 
might  compromise  Mary  :  '  Quia 
ubi  opus  est,  comme  vous  dictes 
ibi  non  verentur;*^ — those  Eng- 
lish will  stick  at  nothing — and 
things  being  as  they  were,  the 
Emperor  would  recognise  Edward 
as  king.  Not  to  irritate  the 
Pope,  however,  no  funeral  aer- 


The  Council  breaks  up. 
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A  smart  reply  was  despatched,  therefore,  to  the  Ch.  24. 
Pope's  request,  that  the  time  was  unsuited  for 
the  move  which  he  proposed,  and  that  the  Holy    March. 
See  must  be  more  constant  in  its  alliances,  if  it 
looked  for  help  in  services  of  danger.     The  refosal 
filled  the  cup  of  the  papal  displeasure ;  the  panic  Tbe  pre- 
revived  at  Trent  with  augmented  force,  as  the  up  from 
frightened  ecclesiastics  saw  themselves  with  open  retreat  to 
enendes  and  ambiguous  friends  in  so  dangerous  a  ^^ 
position ;  and  at  last,  in  an  ecstasy  of  terror,  they 
rose  with  scream  and  cry  into  the  air,  like  Homer's 
birds  from  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  and  ali&rhted 
only  witiun  the  safe  precincts  of  Bologna.     The 


▼ice  slioald  be  said  for  Henry ; 
'  S'il  ne  voiM  semble  aaltre 
chose  Von  se  resoult  de  ne  faire 
ez^ques  pour  leBoy  d'Angleterre, 
tant  pour  non  irriter  sa  Sainctit^ 
qoe  ponr  non  se  pouroir  faire 
avec  bonne  conttcience:  et  qne 
ceolx  qui  e'en  meeleroyent  ser- 
oient  irreguliers  etant  nomina- 
IdTement  exoommnni^s,  et  a  Tin- 
stance  mesme  comme  il  me  semble 
de  sa  Majesty.' — ^Arras  to  Gran- 
velle,  Feb,  12,  1546—7  :  Chran- 
velle  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.   245, 

The  allusion  to  the  death  of 
Surrey  as  affecting  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  government 
confirms  and  explains  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Peregrine,  a 
tract  written  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  1547  by  an  English- 
man named  William  Thomas. 

'A  poor  soldier/  says  that 
writer, '  that  came  even  now  from 
the  Emperor's  camp,  told  me  in 
Itoence,  not  four  days  gone,  that 


he  had  heard  a  whispering  among 
the  soldiers,  how  that  the  said 
Earl  of  Surrey,  at  his  being  with 
the  Emperor  before  Landrecy, 
was  entered  into  intelligence  with 
divers  great  captains,  and  had 
gotten  promises  of  aid  towards 
the  furniture  of  his  intent.  Yea, 
said  he,  and  farther,  he  should 
have  been  the  Emperor's  man 
from  the  sel&ame  purpose.  I 
will  not  say,  quoth  he,  that  this 
is  true ;  but  when  the  private  sol- 
diers are  grown  so  commonly  to 
talk  of  these  things,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  there  should  be  some- 
thing of  importance,  for  without 
some  fire  there  was  never  smoke. 
'  It  is  possible  enough,  said  a 
gentleman  present,  for  I  my- 
self, who  have  been  in  the  Em- 
peror's camp,  have  heard  much 
reasoning  of  the  matter.  It  was 
doubted  whether  this  young 
prince  was  legitimate  or  no.'-— 
Pbbegbinb,    M8.    Sarleian, 

355' 


24     Opinions  of  Paget  on  the  State  of  Europe. 

Ch.  24.  Emperor  was  fiirious ;  the  oecumenical  coTmcil  of 
77  Christendom  was  thus  converted  into  a  private 

A.D.  1547.  ^ 

March.  Pope's  couucil,  to  which  it  was  idle  to  hope  that 
the  Germans  would  submit.  He  sent  imperative 
orders  to  the  Spanish  bishops  to  remain  at  their 
posts ;  but  over  the  rest  his  anger  was  powerless ; 
they  were  gone,  and  refused  to  return. 

So   long  as  this   state    of  affairs   continued, 

England  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Charles.     It 

seemed,  however,  not  impossible  that  England 

might  be  forced  itself  to  take  the  initiative  in  a 

quarrel.     The  personal  dislike  of  the  Elector  of 

Saxe  for  Henry  VIII.  had  been  the  real  ground 

for  the   rejection  of  the   alliance  when  it  was 

offered.     No  sooner  was  the  king  gone  than  John 

Frederick  became  as  eager  as  he  had  been  before 

ThcKiectop  unwilling.    He  sent  commissioners  to  England  to 

applies  to  bcg  for  assistaucc,  and  a  state  paper  of  Sir  William 

foras-       Paget's  remains  to  show  that  the   acutest    of 

Bistanoe.     jjnglish  statesmen  hesitated  as  to  the  course  which 

it  would  be  prudent  to  pursue. 

The  French,  Paget  said,  were  sore  at  the  loss 

of  Boulogne,  which  they  were  bent  on  recovering. 

The  Eng-    The  PoDc  dcsircd  to  recover  the  alleedance  of 

liBn  council  •'"  " 

aeuberate.  England;  aBdtheEmperot,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
would  help  him  as  soon  as  he  could,  *  partly  moved 
by  a  corrupt  conscience,  partly  by  ambition  to 
reign  alone,  besides  old  grudges  and  displeasures.' 
The  first  necessity,  therefore,  was  quiet,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  finances  at  home;  the 
second,  effective  alliances  abroad.  At  home  all 
promised  to  go  weU ;  as  a  foreign  ally,  the  safest 
would  be  either  Francis  or  Charles  j  Francis,  if 
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he  would  wait  the  eight  years  for  Boulogne;  Ch.  24. 
Charles,  if  he  would  detach  himself  conclusively  ^^ 
from  the  Holy  See.  ^"^• 

*  But  we  see  either  of  them,'  he  continued,  *  so  JJeithw  the 

'  '  French  nor 

aflfected  in  his  own  opinion,  and  by  dauy  expe-  the  im- 
rience  we  know  so  little  faith  to  be  given  to  either  uanoeoouid 
of  their  promises  when  the  breach  of  the  same  p^^^  on, 
may  serve  to  their  purpose,  as  to  have  cause  to 
be  at  point  to  despair  to  find  friendship  in  either 
of  them  longer  than  they  may  not  choose.' 

There  remained  the  present  overture  from  the 
Elector,  which  it  might  be  equally  dangerous  to 
accept  or  to  refase.    To  accept  would  in  aU  likeli- 
hood unite  the  Catholic  powers  in  a  league  against 
England,  and  war  would  follow  with  all  its  risk 
and  cost.      To  refuse  was  either  to   leave  the  And  to 
Protestants  to  be  crushed,  or  to  alienate  them  Elector,  or 
probably  for  ever-to  throw  them  into  the  axms^^^ 
of  France ;    while    France,   thus   strengthened,  ^J^^^^ 
might  drive  the  English  from  Calais  as  well  as 
from  Boulogne. 

On  the  side  of  France  he  concluded  that  the 
danger  was  most  immediate.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, was  to  keep  on  terms  if  possible,  both  with 
the  Emperor  and  with  the  Protestants — if  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  them;  at  any  rate,  to  give  a 
gentle  answer  to  the  Elector's  invitation.* 

The  position  was  a  difficult  one.  The  privy  coun-  They  give 
cil,  not  to  send  back  John  Frederick's  emissaries  Sk  wo^ 
with  words  only,  gavewith  them  a  present  of  50,000 
crowns ;  but  they  added  a  stipulation  that  the  libe- 

•  Judgment  of  Sir  W.  Paget,  printed  by  Steypb  :  MemoriaU, 
vol.  ill. 
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Chances  of  a  War  with  France. 


Ch.  24.  rality  should  be  kept  a  secret.*     More  directly 
aTTTT  ™P^^^^^3iit  and  more  menacing  were,  as  Paget 
March,    gaid,  the  relations  of  the  country  with  France. 

Francis  himself  had  had  enough  of  wars.    The 
exequies  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  had  been  neg- 
lected at  Brussels,  were  celebrated  in  Notre  Dame, 
.      in  defiance  of  the  papal  authorities;  and  so  long 
as  Francis  lived,  peace  was  in  no  seeming  danger. 
Francis  I.  But  on   the  22nd   of  March  Francis  followed 


diefl| 


Henry  to  the  grave.   The  Dauphin  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  party  most  opposed  to  England, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  change  were  imme- 
diately felt.     The  frontier  line  of  the  tract  of 
land  surrendered  with  Boulogne  had  been  left 
undetermined  at  the  peace.     Commissioners  on 
both  sides  had  been  employed  upon  the  survey. 
And  a       and  had  almost  agreed  upon  a  settlement,  when 
K"'''  the  new  king  made  difficulties,  refused  to  ratify 
^^Zl  their  arrangement,   and  while  he   professed  to 
have  no  sinister  intentions,  persisted  in  keeping 
open  an  uncertainty  which  at  any  time  might  be 
the  occasion  of  a  quarrel.     The  Protector  replied 
by  a  direct  violation  of  the  treaty.     In  the  eight 
years  during  which  Boulogne  was  to  be  in  the 
Boulogne,   j^^^g  ^f  ^^^  English,  they  were  to  build  no  fresh 

fortifications  there.  An  expensive  and  elaborate 
embankment  was  run  out  towards  the  sea; 
avowedly  for  the  protection  of  the  harbour,  but 
in  fa^  to  carry  cannon  and  command  the  ap- 
proaches.f 


The  Pro 

tector 

fortifies 


>  ? 


•  Beoorda  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Edward  VI.  M8, 

t  Lord  Grey,  Sir  T.  and  Sir 


H.  Palmer  were  standing  one 
day,  in  the  middle  of  April, 
watching  the   workmen,  when 


FortiJicatioTis  at  Boulogne. 
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A  yet  more  critical  occasion  of  quarrel  was 
the  condition  of  Scotland.  The  treaty  of  1543, 
by  which  the  Scotch  Assembly  had  promised  their 
young  queen  to  Edward,  was  still  legally  un- 
cancelled. The  influence  of  France  had  inter- 
rupted the  fulfilment  of  it,  and  Cardinal  Beton 
and  the  Church  party  had  dragged  the  country 
into  war  instead  of  marriage;  but  at  the  close 


two  French  officers  approached, 
and  fell  into  conversation  with 
them.  '  Tour  fort  advances 
apace/  sud  thej.  '  No  fort/  said 
we  [Lord  Grey  is  reporting],  but 
a  jetty  to  amend  the  haven,  to 
save  both  your  ships  and  ours.' 
'  Tea,'  said  they, '  but  you  intend 
to  place  ordnance  upon  it.'  '  To 
what  end  P*  quoth  we ;  *  where- 
unto  should  we  shoot P'  'Well/ 
said  they,  '  seeing  it  is  no  fort, 
you  may  do  what  you  will ;  but 
if  it  was  a  fortress,  we  neither 
might  nor  would  in  any  case 
endure  it.  But  what  news,' 
said  they, '  we  pray  you  have 
you  of  the  Protestants  P'  '  None 
other,'  quoth  we,  'but  that  we 
hear  they  have  great  hopes  in 
your  aid,  and  that  they  begin  to 
gather  men/  'Will  you  go 
walk  with  us,'  said  they,  'and 
Fe  will  tell  you  more.  The 
Protestants  say  they  shall  have, 
ere  it  be  long,  fifty  thousand 
men  in  the  field.'  '  God  send 
them  well  to  do,'  said  we.  '  And 
we  also,'  said  they,  '  desire  no 
less,  for  there  is  no  faith  in  that 
Emperor.  The  king  that  now  is 
[Henry  II.]  saw  enough  by  his 
father's  time;  and  to  be  plain 
with  you,'  said  they, '  intendeth 
to  be  revenged  on  him.     Marry, 


not  this  year  peradventure ;  but 
being  once  sure  of  you,  yea,  that 
you  will  but  sit  still,  the  next 
year  at  the  farthest  he  wiU  make 
him  war.  The  Emperor,'  they 
said,  'did  seek  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  England,  to  the  in- 
tent he  might  have  the  better 
entry  into  our  realm,  and  that 
now  it  appeareth  well  that  the 
King  of  England,  being  of  young 
years,  had  no  such  friend  as  the 
king  his  master ;  for  the  Empe- 
ror's drifb  is  none  other,'  saith 
he,  '  but  seeing  your  prince 
young,  the  realm  governed  by 
divers  heads,  and  tickle  to  stir 
upon  small  occasions,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  time,  with 
the  credit  of  the  daughter  of 
the  realm,  and  to  be  revenged 
for  your  opinions,  whereof  it 
behoveth  you  to  have  special 
regard,  and  wish  good  success 
to  the  Protestants;  for  if  the 
Emperor  have  the  overhand  of 
them,  he  will  think  himself 
able  to  ask  every  man  how  he 
believeth,  wherein  it  toucheth 
you  to  take  heed  more  than  we/ 
— Grey  to  the  Council,  from 
Boulogne,  April  18:  Calais 
MS8.  State  Paper  Office,  Ed- 
ward VI. 


Ch.  24. 

▲.D.  1547. 
April. 


France 
again 
likely  to 
make  ob- 
jeotioD  to 
the  mar- 
riage of 
Edward 
with  Mary 
Stuart, 


28  England,  Scoilandy  and  Ihrance. 

Ch.  24.  of  the  struggle,  Henry  VIII.  had  insisted  suc- 
AD~i77  ^^ssfully  that  the  Scotch  should  reaccept  their 
April,  engagements;  and  there  was  still  a  party  in 
Scotland  sufficiently  wise  and  far-sighted  to  prefer 
the  alliance  of  England  to  that  of  France.  It 
was  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  com- 
pliance of  the  French  government  had  been  ex- 
torted rather  than  given,  and  unless  the  Courts 
of  London  and  Paris  could  arrive  at  some  amicable 
understanding,  by  intrigue  or  force  there  would 
soon  be  fresh  interference.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  *  the  Italian  question'  was  as  far  from  settle- 
ment as  ever.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  broken  up  the  arrangement  by  which  it  was 
to  have  been  set  at  rest,  and  that  quarrel  would 
sooner  or  later  break  into  flame  again.  The 
wisdom  after  the  event  which  determines  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  this  or  that  embar- 
rassment, is  usually  good  for  little ;  but  it  seems 
certainly  that  England  having  Boulogne  and  the 
mich,per-  Boullonnaisc  in  its  hands,  and  beine  still  the 

hapa,  the  .  70 

Protector  Creditor  of  the  French  government  for  a  heavy 
^utnOiaed.  sum  of  money,  political  skill  might  have  turned 
such  advantages  to  some  account,  and  by  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  territory,  which  must,  at  all 
events,  have  soon  been  parted  with,  might  have 
induced  Henry  to  leave  Scotland  to  itself.  It  is 
possible  that  the  country  would  not  have  listened 
to  prudence  in  a  point  which  touched  its  pride ; 
it  is  possible  that,  if  such  an  overture  had  been 
made,  it  would  not  have  been  accepted.  It  can 
only  be  said  with  safety,  that  when  Somerset  took 
possession  of  the  Protectorate,  the  state  of  things 
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was  generally  dangerous ;  that,  if  he  left  his  re-  Ch.  24. 
lations  with  the  European  powers  to  accident,  and  ^  ^^      ^ 
trusted  merely  to  force  to  accomplish  the  Scot-   Angust. 
tish  marriage,  he  woTild  find  himself  before  long 
at  war  certainly  with  Prance,  and  possibly  with 
Trance,  Scotland,  and  the  Empire  united;   and 
it  may  be  aflftrmed  with  equal  certainty  that  with 
these  outstanding  difficulties,  the  opportunity  was 
not  the  best  for  a  religious  revolution  at  home. 

In  Scotland  itself  the  position  of  things  was 
as  follows : — 

The  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  continued  to  be  The  ©on- 
held  by  the  party  who  had  put  to  death  Cardinal  ST 
Beton.     The  parliament  at  Edinburgh  divided  ti^^e'^to" 
among  themselves,  and  paralysed  by  the  loss  of  ^^^^ts. 
the  one  man  of  pre-eminent  ability  that  they 
possessed,  could  neither  resolutely  condemn  his 
murder  nor  resolutely  approve   it.      The   deed 
was  done  in  May,  1546.     It  was  not  till  the  last 
of  July  that  the  perpetrators  were  called  on 
formally  to  surrender  the  castle.     When  they 
reftised,  300/.  a  month  was  voted  to  enable  the 
Eegent  to  besiege  it,  and  Leslie,  Kircaldy,  and 
the    other    conspirators    were   attainted.      But 
the  question,  after  all,  was  considered  to  touch 
the  clergy  more  than  the  nation.     For  the  first 
two  months  the .  money  was  to  be  found  by  the 
*kirkmen.'* 

In  August  the  Earl  of  Arran  appeared  under 
the  walls,  and  attempted  feebly  to  take  posses- 
sion.    But  the  sea  was  open ;  a  covered  way  was 

•  Ads  of  the  Scotch  Farliament,  1S4^» 


so 


The  Castle  of  St  Andrews. 


Ch.  24.  constructed  from  the  castle  to  the  water's  edge, 

^17^.  ^y  ^^^^*^  *^^  EngUsh  cruisers  threw  in  supplies ; 
August,  and  the  desultory  and  heartless  eflforts  of  the 
18  besieged  Eegcut  wcrc  without  Tcsult.  In  January  the 
taaiiybj  sicgc  was  raiscd,  and  an  agreement  was  made 
the  Eegent.  ^rj^^^.  jjormau  Leslie  and  his  companions  should 

keep  the  fortress  till  absolution  for  the  murder 
could  be  obtained  from  Eome;  that  they  should 
suffer  no  penalty  in  life  or  lands;  and  that 
Arran's  eldest  son,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle,  should  remain  a  hostage  till  the  compo- 
sition was  concluded. 

So  palpable  an  evidence  of  weakness  in  the 
anti-English  faction  showed  how  great  was  the 
discouragement  into  which  the  loss  of  Beton  had 
thrown  them ;  and  the  honour  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment required  the  maintenance  at  all  costs 
of  the  men  who  had  made  so  bold  a  venture  in 
their  interests.     The  common  sense  of  the  Scot- 
tish laity,  the  appetite  of  the  lords  for  the  Church 
lands,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  the  Eeformers, 
had  only,  it  seemed,  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and 
the  counter  influence  of  France  and  the  papacy 
A.D.  1547.  would  die  a  natural  death.     Babiavis,  one  of  the 
Hemy"^'  St.  Audrcws  party,  was  in  London  on  a  commis- 
^Ja^Hi    sion  from  Leslie  at  the  time  of  the  kind's  decease. 

comes  to  d 

London  to  Hcurv  had  directed  that  the  leaders  should  be 

ask  for  ,  •^ 

assistance,  pensioned,  and  that  a  sum  be  set  apart  to  main- 
oouncU  tain  a  garrison  in  the  castle.  The  privy  council 
*^'*°*''       accepted  the  obligation  and  discharged  it.*     It 


•  'The  late  king  having  re- 
Bolred,  for  various  oonsiderationi!, 
not  only  to  give  certain  pensions 


to  divers  noblemen  and  others 
which  keep  and  defend  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews  for  his 


Vietca  of  Somerset  on  Scotland. 
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would  have  been  well,  both  for  England  and  for  Ch.  24. 

Scotland  also,  if  in  this  direction  they  had  con-  f 

'  -^  A.D.  1547. 

tinned  their  watchfulness,  and  left  the  natural  Februaiy. 
tendencies  of  interest,  right,  and  good  sense,  to 
do  their  work. 

But  time  was  too  slow  an  agent  for  the  eager 
ambition  of  Somerset,  and  the  fate  of  a  single 
castle  and  a  handful  of  men  insignificant  in  the 
schemes  which  he  tv^as  contemplating.  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  height  of  his  power  had  refused  to 
call  in  question  the  feudal  independence  of  Scot- 
land. He  had  rights,  he  had  said,  which  he 
might  have  advanced,  had  he  desired ;  but  those 
rights  he  was  contented  to  waive.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  resolved  to  distinguish  his  Protectorate 
by  reviving  the  pretensions  and  renewing  the 
policy  of  Edward  I.,  by  putting  forward  the 
formal  claim  of  England  to  the  dominions  of 
the  entire  island.      To   Babiavis  he  does  not 


Msjesty's  semoe  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  marriage,  but 
also  at  hifl  own  oost  and  charge 
to  entertain  a  hundred  and 
twenty  men  for  the  more  sure 
defence  of  the  said  castle  against 
the  King's  Majesty's  enemies  in 
Scotland;'  in  consequence  the 
privy  council  resolved  '  that 
1189Z.  I7«.  ^d.  should  be  paid 
to  Sir  Heniy  Balnavis  for  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  wages  of  eighty  men 
within  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews 
at  6d,  by  the  day  for  six  months, 
the  sum  of  ^^61.  sterling.  For 
the  wages  of  forty  horse  at  %d, 
the  day,  appointed  to  keep  abroad 
for  the  more  surety  of  the  said 


castle,  for  six  months,  224^. 
For  the  amity  of  the  Master  of 
Bothes,  for  one  half  year  ending 
at  Michaelmas  last  past,  125^ 
For  the  like  to  the  Laird  of 
Grange,  loo/.  For  the  like  to 
David  Moneypenny,  jo/.  For 
the  like  to  Mr.  Henry  Balnavis, 
of  Halhill,  62/.  los.  For  the 
like  to  John  Leslie,  of  Parkhill, 
62L  108,  James  Leslie,  of  Ab- 
dour,  50/.  W.  Kircaldy,  son  to 
the  Lturd  of  Grange,  50/.,  which 
sums  make,  on  tiie  whole, 
1060Z.;  and  on  the  exchange 
1 1 89/.  17*.  3d.' — Frivy  Cott^ 
cil  Records,  Feb.  6,  M8,  Ed- 
ward VL 
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Ch.  24.  seem  to  have  hinted  his  intentions.  Indentures 
aZIZT  ^®^^  drawn  between  the  party  in  the  castle 
Th^Tn^'  ^^^  *^®  English  government,  in  which  Leslie 
lector  wiu  and  his  friends  promised  to   support  the  Pro- 

aaaert  a  . 

feudal  tector  in  the  enforcement  of  the  execution  of 
rapremacy  ^^^  marriage  treaty  ;*  but  in  none  of  these  was 
Sootiand,  |.j^^  ^^^  sovereignty  of  Scotland  called  in  ques- 
tion; it  was  rather  admitted  and  confessed  on 
the  grounds  which  the  Scots  alleged  for  their  con- 
duct. *  If  the  present  chance  was  lost,'  they  said, 
*  for  the  determination  of  a  perpetual  peace,  amity 
and  love  between  the  kingdoms,  the  semblable  was 
never  likely  to  ensue  hereafter,  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  eternal 
condemnation  of  the  workers  of  the  same  in 
hatred,  rancour,  malice,  and  vengeance,  the  one 
against  the  other.' 

But,  although  the  Scots  were  comprehended  in 
the  treaty  with  France,  the  Protector  permitted 
the  Borders  to  be  wasted,  and  fire  and  sword  car- 
ried to  their  homesteads,  as  if  they  were  rebels ; 
and  he  communicated  his  more  ambitious  views  to 
the  French  ministers,  requiring  them  formally  to 
^«^**^«  abstain  from  interference.    The  reply  was  prompt 
goTern-      and  stcm.   They  answered,  that  *  they  had  no  con- 
S^  that  cem  with  pretensions  revived  after  two  centuries  of 
notpwSit.  abeyance.'  *  Their  king,  being  such  a  great  prince, 
might  not  suffer  the  old  friends  of  France  to  be 
oppressed  and  alienated  from  him ;'    '  nor  would 
he  suffer  it  to  be  written  in  books  and  chroniques 
that  the  Scots,  who  had  ever  been  faithful  friends 

*  Btmeb,  voL  vi.  part  3,  pp.  150-155. 
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to  France,  and  wliom  his  ancestors  had  ever  de-  Ch.  24. 
fended,  should  in  his  reign  be  lost,  and  of  friends  ^^ 
made  enemies.'*  March. 

As  if  this  matter  did  not  threaten  sufficient  ?^  ^ 

tector  at 

complications,  the  Protector  found  leisure  simul-  *?»«  ^^^ 
taneouslj  to  proceed  with  religious  reforms.    The  refom 
ultra-Protestants,  whom  Henry  had  held  sternly     ^^°" 
in  hand,  at  once  upon  his  death  began  to  take  the 
bit  between  their  teeth.    On  the  j  oth  of  February 
the  wardens  and    curates   of  St.   Martin's    in  Ji^^^^' 
London,  '  of  their  own  authority,  puUed  down  S^'^l*^, 
the  images  of  the  saints  in  the  church.'      The  pnrg©  their 
paintings  on  the  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  the 
royal  arms,  garnished  with  texts,  were  set  in  the 
place  of  the   crucifix  on  the  roodloft.      Being 
called  before  the  council  to  answer  for  themselves, 
the  parish  officers  protested  that  they  had  acted 
with  the  purest  horror  of  idolatry ;  but  the  council^ 
as  yet  unpurged  of  its  Catholic  elements,  would 
not  accept  the  excuse;  the  overzealous  curates 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  church- 
wardens were  bound  in  recognizances  to  '  erect  a 
new  crucifix,  within  two  days,  in  its  usual  place.'t 
But  as  soon  as  the  Protector,  and  those  who  went 
along  with  him,  had  shaken  off  inconvenient  re- 
straints, the  rising  spirit  was  encouraged  to  show 
itself.     The  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross  breathed  of 
revolution.     Barlow,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  whose 
indiscretion  had  already  assisted  to  ruin  Crom- 


•  Wotton  to  the  Cooncil :   MS.  France,  Edward  YI.    State 
Paper  Office. 

t  Trwy  Council  Eeoords,  Feb.  10,  i547>  Edward  YI.  MS. 
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Oh.  24.  well,  preached  on  the  most  inflammable  points  of 
a"d"T77  ^controversy.*     Eidley,   Principal   of    Pembroke 
March.    Hall  at   Cambridge,   then  first   emerging  into 
Kidiey      prominence,   denounced  the  use   of  holy  water 
Piwrg  *    and  the  presence  of  images  in  churches,  loudly 
^"-       and  violently.     When  Lent  opened,   a  Doctor 
Glazier    affirmed    that  fasting  had   no    divine 
sanction,   that  it  was   'a  politic  ordinance  of 
men,'  and  might  therefore  be  broken  by  men 
at  their  pleasure:!  and  in    a   manuscript   con- 
temporary  diary  by  some  unknown  writer,   I 
find  the  significant  entry,  that  Hhis  year  the 
The  Arch-  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  eat  meat  openly 
Canterbury  in  Lent,  in  the  Hall  of  Lambeth,  the  like  of 
Lft  Lffljr     which  was  never  seen  since  England  was  a  Chris- 
tian country/ J 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  who,  when  in  a 
minority,  understood  the  merits  of  moderation, 
ventured,  though  excluded  from  the  council,  to 
advise  some  caution.  He  entreated  Somerset  to 
forget  his  elevation  for  a  moment,  and  listen  to 
him  as  a  friend.  He  implored  him  not  'to 
trouble  the  realm  with  novelties'  in  religion,  so 
long  as  the  king  was  a  child.     The  political  posi- 


Gardiner 

offers 

advice, 


*  I  have  not  foand  a  copy  of 
the  sermon,  bat  the  character  of 
it  may  be  gathered  from  a  pro- 
test addressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  to  the  Protector: 
'  You  n^  fear  nothing/  wrote 
Ghurdiner, '  if  quiet  may  be  main- 
tained at  home,  and  at  home,  if 
the  beginning  may  be  resisted, 
the  intended  folly  may  easily  be 
interrupted.  But  if  my  brother 
of  St.  David's  may,  like  a  cham* 


pion  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
make  entry  for  the  rest,  the 
door  of  license  is  opened.' — Gar- 
diner to  the  Protector,  Feb.  28 : 
FoxB,  vol.  vi. 

t  Stow. 

X  To  four-fifths  of  the  English 
world  as  agitating  as  if  among 
ourselves  the  Opera  House  was 
to  be  opened  on  a  Sunday  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  appear 
in  a  private  box. 
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tion  of  things  was  embarrassing  enongh  to  task  Ch.  24. 
all  his  energies;  and  the  country  was  fall  of ^^ 
speculations,  not  merely  on  points  of  difference     M*y- 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  on  the 
divinity  of  Christ  himself.     The  late  king  had 
introduced  reforms,  but  cautious  and  moderate 
reforms,  which  had  given  quiet  and  satisfaction ; 
and  for  himself  he  *  would  rather  be  wrong  with  And  holds 
Plato  than  right  with  others.'     It  was  said  that  example  of 
Henry  VIII.  '  had  but  one  eye,'  and  *  saw  not  1^^* 
God's  truth  perfectly:'    *he    had  rather  go  to 
heaven  with  one  eye  after  him,  than  travel  for 
another  eye  with  danger  to  lose  both.' 

The  remonstrance  was  not  recommended  by 
the  maker  of  it,  but  it  was  none  the  less  wise  in 
itself  To  Eidley  also  Gardiner  wrote  in  a  similar 
strain.  He  might  say  what  he  pleased  of  the 
Papacy  of  Ebme  and  Roman  pardons,  but  the 
objects  against  which  he  was  now  declaiming  were 
in  use  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church ;  and  he 
would  be  using  his  talents  better  if  he  had  shown  He  recom- 

1  •!•  I'lii  J  1*  'ij  mends  mo- 

now  thmgs  like  holy  water  and  images  might  deration, 
continue  to  be  used  without  offence,  than  by 
railing  at    them  with   *  light  rash  eloquence,' 
which,  after  all,  was  easy.* 

But  it  was  a  time,  as  such  times  will  come, 
and  perhaps  ought  to  come,  when  passion  had 


*  He  touched  Ridley's  dread 
of  the  supposed  idolatry  of 
images  with  some  humour.  After 
all,  he  said,  there  was  not  much 
real  superstition  connected  with 
them.  Men  knelt  before  the 
silver  crucifix,  but  the  church- 


warden who  took  it  home  from 
church  was  not  afraid,  like  a 
reasonable  man,  to  drink  a  pot 
of  ale  wlule  the  precious  thing 
was  under  his  gown. — Gardiner 
to  Bidley :  FozE,  vol  vL 
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Ch.  24.  more   weight    with    men  than    understanding. 
^  P      y  The  spirit  of  iconoclasm  spread  fast.    The  inhabi- 
^y-     tants  of  Portsmouth  cleared  their  churches.    The 
chapter  of  Canterbury,  in  need  of  money  to  re- 
pair the  cathedral,  sent  a  crucifix  and  a  pix  to 
the  Mint.     The  crucifix  was  melted  into  coin, 
the  pix  was  arrested  by  order  of  council  for  a 
time  only,   before  it  followed  the  same  route. 
Portsmouth  was  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
aud    the  bishop  thought  at  first    of    sending 
preachers  there  to   check  the  people;    but  he 
would  not,  he  said,  make  preax5hing  an  occasion 
But  hiB     of  iurther  folly.     He  appealed  again  to  the  Pro- 
not  at-      tector ;  and  the  Princess  Mary,  who,  as  heir-pre- 
**"^^  *^-  sumptive,  was  entitled  to  speak  authoritatively, 
united  with  him  to  entreat,  on  grounds  as  weU 
of  legality  as  of  prudence,  that  the  settlement 
left  by  Henry  should  be  for  the  present    un- 
disturbed.    '  I  see  my  late  sovereign  slandered,' 
said  Gardiner,    ^religion    assaulted,    the  realm 
troubled,  and  peaceable  men  disquieted.     I  dare 
not  desire  your  Grace  to  look  earnestly  to  it,  but 
I  should  seem  to  note  in  you  that  which  be- 
cometh  me  not.' 

Somerset,  however,  had  chosen  his  course,  and 
an  inability  to  comprehend  objections  which  he 
did  not  himself  perceive,  was  part  of  his  nature. 
He  made  a  point  against  Gardiner  with  replying 
that  it  was  not  worse  to  destroy  an  image  than 
to  bum  a  Bible ;  every  day  people  were  doing  the 
latter,  pretending  to  dislike  the  translation,  and  he 
had  made  no  objection.  '  Let  a  worthless,  worm- 
eaten  image  be  so  disposed,  and  men  exclaimed 
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as  if  a  saint  were  cast  into  the  fire.'*      Mary's  Ch.  24. 
complaints,  the  Protector  supposed,  liad  originated 
with  some  naughty,  malicious  persons,  who  had     May. 
suggested  them  to  her ;  and  as  to  the  late  king's  order  le 
intentions,  he  was  fulfilling  them  better  in  car-  Se^urifi- 
rying  out  the  Eeformation,  than  she   was  ful-  '^^;^'' 
filling  them  by  resisting  it. 

At  last  he  gave  the  popular  movement  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  government.     Injunctions 
were  issued  for  the  general  purification  of  the 
churches.     From  wall  and  window  every  picture, 
every  image  commemorative  of  saint,  or  prophet, 
or  apostle,  was  to  be  extirpated  and  put  away,  *  so 
that  there   should  remain   no   memory  of  the 
same/f     Painted  glass  survives  to  show  that  the 
order  was  imperfectly  obeyed;  but,  in  general, 
spoliation  became  the  law  of  the  land — ^the  statues 
crashed  from  their  niches,  rood  and  roodloft  were 
laid  low,  and  the  sunlight  stared  in  white  and 
stainless  upon  the  whitened  aisles ;  ^  the  churches  images  are 
were  new  whitelimed,  with  the  Commandments  SLdoIro^' 
written  on  the  walls,'  where  the  quaint  frescoes  t^^g  °'  *"^ 
had  told  the  story  of  the  gospel  to  the  eyes  of  ^|^j^ 
generation  after  generation.  {     The  superstition 
which  had  paid    an   undue    reverence   to    the 
symbols  of  holy  things,   was   avenged  by  the 
superstition  of  as  blind  a  hatred.  § 


•  Protector  to  (xardiner: 
PoxB,  vol.  vi. 

t  Ixguncfcioa  on  Images: 
printed  in  Jeniltns's  Cranmer, 
vol.  iii. 

X  Orey  Friars*  Chronicle, 

§  The   Grey   Friars'  chroni* 


cler  mentions,  with  evident  satis- 
faction, that  when  the  rood  at 
St. .  Paul's,  '  with  Mary  and 
John/  was  taken  down,  '  two  of 
the  men  that  laboured  at  it  were 
slain,  and  divers  hurt.'  Stow 
also  telb  a  story  in  connexion 
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Ch.  24.       The  passiveness  with  which  the  people  ap- 

^^  peared  to  suhmit  encouraged  the  government  to 

A  ^*^   ^^  further.    On  the  4th  of  May  a  royal  visitation, 

▼iaitationifl  after  the  pattern  set  by  Cromwell,  was  announced 

as  to  take  effect   throughout    England.      The 

A  Book  of  country  was  divided  into  six  circuits ;  a  Book  of 

iflBued,       Jtiomihea  as  a  guide  to  doctrine,  a  body  01  m- 

jcuackioM    structious  for  the  ordinaries,  and  of  injunctions  for 

for  the       the  clergy,  were  drawn  up  simultaneously  under 

the  direction  of  Cranmer,  and  the  bishops  were 

suspended  from  their  functions  until  their  duties 

should  recommence  under  a  new  system. 

The  crown  visitors  were  to  inquire  how  far  the 
bishops  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  late  king ; 
whether  the  English  Liturgy  had  been  in  due  use ; 
whether  the  Pope's  authority  had  been  preached 
against ;  whether  the  old  scandals  of  the  bishops' 
courts  continued,  'the  commuting  of  penance 
for  money,'  and  *  the  excommunication  for  lucre ;' 
whether  *  excessive  sums  were  taken'  for  *  religious 
services,'  for  the  *  concealment  of  vice,'  or  *  for  in- 
The  be-     duction  into  benefices ;'  whether  the  long-standing 

hayioar  of         •  j     i        i  i     /•  • 

the  ooniitry  gncvancc  was  yet  abandoned  of  summoning  per- 

S^'-sons  ea>  officio  suspected  of  heresy,  aBd  putting 

"^*®*         them  to  the  shame  of  purgation.     All  this  was 

well.     Inveterate  evils  could  be  extirpated  only 

with   watchfulness    and  habitual  investigation. 


with  these   soenea  which  must 
not  be  forgotten : — 

'  Two  priests  were  arraigned 
and  condemned  in  the  Guildhall 
for  keeping  of  certain  relics, 
amongst  the  which  was  a  lefl 


arm  and  shoulder  of  a  monk  of 
the  Charterhouse,  on  the  which 
arm  was  written,  it  was  the  arm 
of  such  a  monk  which  suffered 
martyrdom  under  King  Henry 
VIII.' 
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Further,  there  might  be  instances  remaining  of  ^=-  *4- 
immorality  among   the  clergy  requiring   to  be  ^  p^  ,g^y, 
looked  into.     Fresh  care  was  to  be  taken  that     ^•y- 
copies  of  the  Bible  were  accessible  in  the  parish 
churches,  and  translations  of  Erasmus'sP^iropArflw^ 
of  the  New  Testament  were  provided  as  a  com- 
mentary.     There  was    no   objection    either  to 
touching,  if  the  hand  was  delicate,   the  local 
practices — ^half-superstitious,   half-imaginative — 
in  use  among  the  people.      Customs  which  arise 
out  of  feeling  become  mischievous  when  made  a 
law  to  the  understanding,  and  there  was  reason 
in  the  general  warning  which  the  visitors  were  to 
enforce,  *  that,  while  laudable  ceremonies  might 
decently  be  observed,  they  might  be  abused  to 
the  peril  of  the  soul' — as,  for  instance  (and  the  list 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  ancient  English  Ancient 
usages),  *  in  casting  holy  water  upon  the  beds,  to  be  dis- 
upon  images,  and  other  dead  things ;  or  bearing  ~"'*^'»«^ 
about    holy  bread,    or    St.  John's    Gospel,    or 
keeping  of  private  holydays,  as  bakers,  brewers, 
smiths,   shoemakers,  and    such  others    do,    or 
ringing  of  holy  bells,  or  blessing  with  the  holy 
candle,  to  the  intent  to  be  discharged  of  the 
burden  of  sin,  or  to  drive  away  devils,  or  put 
away  dreams  and  fantasies.'* 

The  spirit  of  the  innovations,  however,  was 
destructive  merely,  and  customs  which  were 
interwoven  in  the  details  of  common  life  could 


*  The  yarioos  instnictions  for  the  visitation  of  1^47  ^^  printed 
in  Bubnbt's  Collectanea,  Fulleb's  Church  History,  Stbyfe'b 
Memoriali  qf  the  Bfformation,  and  Jbnktks'b  Cranmer, 
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CH.a4.  not  rudely  be  torn  away  with  impunity.      To 
aIdTis^  most  men  habit  is  the  moral  costume  which  saves 
^*y-     them  from  barbarism;   and  although  there  are 
costumes  which  may  be  worse  than  nakedness,  it 
is  one  thing  to  do  what  is  right — it  is  another 
to  do  it  rightly  ajid  at  the  right  opportunity. 
The j?(M*o/     The  Book  of  Homilie%  was  a  further  element  of 
becoLeT'an  discord.     It  was  a  perilous  risk  to  throw  abroad 
5?2JJ^  ^^  upon    the  world,    as  authoritative,   a  body  of 
doctrine  sanctioned  neither  by  Convocation  nor 
by  Parliament.     The  Protector  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  waited  till  the  political  horizon 
was  less  clouded  before  he  threw  fresh  fuel  on  the 
doctrinal  controversies ;   and  two  calamities  in 
the  first  half-year  of  his    government,  one  of 
which  it  was  his  immediate  duty  to  have  at- 
tempted to  avert,  had  not  improved  the  prospects 
of  the  wellwishers  of  the  Eeformation. 
April  II.        On  the  evening  of  the  aist  of  April  Charles  V., 
with  his  Spanish  infantry,  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
The  Bm-    Elbe  at  Muhlberg.     The  Elector,  who  had  driven 
STbatST  Maurice  out  of  Saxony  in  March,  was  across  the 
beM^'aid   ^^^^   falling  leisurely  back  upon   Wittenberg, 
takes  John  while  the  rafts  and  barges  which  had  formed  the 
prisoner,    floating  bridge  were  drifting  in  flames  down  the 
stream,  and  the  water  was  between  himself  and 
the  enemy.     John  Frederick  pitched  his  camp  at 
a  few  miles  distant,  with  no  thought  of  danger. 
In  the  darkness  the  Castilians  swam  after  the 
blazing  boats,  quenched  the  fire,  and   secured 
them,  and  before  dawn  there  was  again  a  bridge 
passable  for  artillery.     The  Emperor,  on  his  bay 
horse,  glittering  in  gilded  armour,  rode  breast- 
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high  through  the  river,  and  caught  the  Protest-  Ch.  24. 
ants  in  theit  sleep.     By  the  evening  they  were  ^^ 
a  rout  of  scattered  fugitives,  and  the  Elector  was     May. 
a  prisoner. 

If  Somerset  thought  the  English  hut  lightly  . 
concerned  in  the  catastrophe,  there  were  those 
whom  he  ought  to  have  feared  who  thought  of 
it  far  differently.    The  fathers  at  Bologna  offered 
up  their  thanksgivings.     The  Pope  forgave  the 
carnal  policy  which  he  had  condemned  in  his  joy 
at  its  success,  and  sending  a  legate  with  his  con-  The  Pope 
gratulations,  suggested  again  that  now  was  the  ^^?'*** 
time  for  the  '  expedition  into  Britain.'*  S^Sidf 

No  effort,  however,  which  the  English  govern- 
ment could  have  made  would  have  averted  the 
defeat  of  the  Lutherans.     The  other  misfortune 
was  as  easy  to  have  been  prevented  as  its  conse- 
quences were  ruinous.    On  the  :iist  of  June,  while 
the  Protector  was  reforming  the  Church,  and  the 
EngUsh  fleets  were  loitering  in  harbour,  twenty- 
one  French  galleys,  escorting  transports  loaded 
with  French  troops  and  French  artillery,  sailed  up 
the  Channel,  and  appeared  under  the  walls  of  St.     jnne. 
Andrews.  By  the  last  agreement  with  the  Eegent  ^t^^t 
the  garrison  were  to  remain  in  possession  until  ab-  J^j^^o 
solution  could  be  obtained  for  them  from  Bome.  It  Scotland. 
was  brought  in  language  enigmatic  as  the  answers 
from  the  Delphic  tripod ;  Remittimtia  irrendasibUe 
— ^we  pardon  the  act  which  admits  of  no  pardon. 
With  this  they  were  required  to  be  contented, 
and  when  they  refused,  the  siege  was  commenced. 

♦  PALLAYICIirO. 


42  I%e  FaUo/St.  Andrews. 

Ch.  34.       Among  the  fdgitive  Protestants  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  were  two  preachers — Bough,  who 
J«iy.     was  afterwards  burnt    by  Bonner,   and    John 
Knox,  who  in  that  wild  scene  and  wild  company 
commenced  his  ministry.     The  garrison  looked 
for  help  fipom  England.     Knox,  with  a  shrewd 
insight  which  never  failed  him,  told  them  that 
they  should  not  see  it.     They  talked  of  their 
walls.     Their  walls,  he  said,  would  be  *  as  egg- 
shells'  against  French  cannon.    The  galleys  fired 
on  the  castle  from  the  sea;  the  batteries  from 
the  trenches  and  from  the  tower  of  the  abbey. 
Heat    and    confinement    brought    the    plague; 
and  on  the  last  of  July,  after  six  weeks'  resist- 
ance, the  defenders  surrendered,  under  promise 
The  casUe  Only  of  life,  to  the  French  commander.     They 
drewi  u "  were  carried  prisoners  on  board  the  galleys,  while 
**^^-       the  castle  itself,  as  the  scene  of  a  legate's  murder, 
was  rased  to  the  ground. 

Without  an  efibrt  to  save  them,  the  Scots, 
who  had  delivered  England  from  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  most  successful  of  her  enemies,  were 
permitted  to  be   overcome,   not   by  a  sudden 
attack,  but  by  a  long  siege   deliberately  com- 
menced and  deliberately  maintained;  not  at  a 
place  far  inland  and  difficult  of  access,  but  on  the 
sea,  where  the  English  affected  a  superiority,  and 
at  least  could  have  forced  a  battle. 
The  Pro-        The  attack,  if  not  provoked,  had  been  hastened 
negiectii^  by  the  injudicious  pretensions  which  Somerset 
^1^°^^. had  advanced;   and  by  his  neglect  he  taught 
»^^^  the  Scottish  Protestants  that    they  could  have 
testanti.     no  reliance  upon  him.     The  great  families  who 
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had  been  gained  over  to  tlie  English  interest,  Ch.  24. 
continued  a  pretended  good  feeling,  but  were  alien- 
ated  at  heart ;  and  no  one  any  more  would  risk     July. 
the  odium  of  espousing  so  thankless  a  cause. 

The  hope  of  accomplishing  the  marriage  other- 
wise than  by  force  had  now  to  be  deliberately 
abandoned.     At  this   conclusion   the  Protector 
had  already  arrived,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  he  had  abandoned  St.  Andrews  to .  its  fate. 
Careless   of  small    things,    and   weary  of  the 
tedious  labour  of  gaining  over  Scotland  by  sup- 
porting an  English  faction,  he  had  resolved  upon 
a  gigantic  invasion,  which  once  and  for  ever  He  de- 
should  terminate  the  difficulty.     In  deference  to  ^^^  ^ 
the  French  menaces,  he  disavowed,  indeed,  his  ^^J^f ' 
claims  to  the  Scottish  crown :  and  as  the  Scots,  »▼<>▼•  ^is 

111*  A  clBuns  on 

were  comprehended  m  the  treaty  of  peace,  an  the  Scotch 
excuse  was  necessary  for  attacking  them.  But  a 
pretext  was  found  easily  in  the  perpetual  skir- 
mishes which  distracted  the  Borders — the  English 
laying  the  fault  upon  the  Scots,  the  Scots  com- 
plaining that,  without  provocation,  their  home- 
steads were  burnt  over  their  heads. 

War  with  France  might  or  might  not  follow. 
The  Protector  was  confident  and  indifferent. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  cautioned  him  in 
private.*     The  council,  it  is  likely,  disclaimed  a 


crown. 


*  'If  I  waB  sworn  to  say 
what  I  think  of  the  world,  I 
would  for  a  time  let  Scots  be 
Scots,  with  despair  to  have  them 
imless  it  were  by  conquest,  which 
shall  be  a  goodly  enterprise  for 


onr  young  master  whenhe  cometh 
of  age,  and  in  the  mean  time  pre- 
pare him  money  for  it,  and  set 
the  realm  in  an  order  that  it 
hath  need  of.' — Gardiner  to  the 
Protector :  Foxs,-voL  yi.  p«  25. 
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Projected  Invasion. 


Ch.  24. 

A.D.  1547. 

Angast. 
An  army  18 
to  advance 
f^m  the 
Tweed  to 
Bdinborgh, 


And  waste 

the 

country. 


shaxe  of  the  responsibility;*  but  he  had  chosen 
his  course,  and  would  follow  it.  The  first  in- 
tention  was  to  follow  the  precedent  of  1544,  and 
send  an  army  by  sea  to  Leith.  But  a  comparative 
estimate  of  expenses  showed  but  a  small  balance 
in  favour  of  water  transport,  while  the  havoc 
which  would  be  inflicted  by  the  march  of  a  large 
force  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss. 
It  wab  determined  to  advance  from  the  Border  to 
Edinburgh  along  the  coast,  a  fleet  with  the 
baggage  and  the  commissariat  reserve  accom- 
panying the  march.  There  was  no  thought  of 
permanent  occupation.  The  Protector's  aim  was 
to  strike  a  blow  with  all  his  might,  which  should 
bring  the  country  stunned  upon  its  knees;  he 
was  going  to  enter  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
1 8,000  men,  go  as  far  as  he  could,  and  inflict  as 
much  injury  as  he  could  in  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  alid  then  return.  The  necessary  stores 
were  collected  in  August  at  Berwick.f    The 


*  As  xnuoh  as  this  seems  to 
be  Implied  in  a  subsequent  letter 
of  Paget's,  remonstrating  with 
the  Protector  for  refusing  gene- 
rally to  listen  to  advice :  '  Alas, 
sir,  take  pity  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  conservation  and  state  of  the 
realm.  Put  no  more  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire  at  once  as  you 
have  had  within  this  twelve- 
month— war  with  Scotland,  with 
France,  though  it  be  not  so 
termed,  commissions  out  for  that 
matter,  new  laws  for  this,  pro- 
clamations for  another.  When 
the  whole  council  shall  join  in  a 
matter,  and  your  Grace  travel  to 


outreason  them  in  it,  and  wrest 
them  by  reason  of  your  autho- 
rity to  bow  to  it,  or  first  show 
your  own  opinion  in  a  matter, 
and  then  ask  theirs ;  alas,  sir,  how 
shall  this  gear  do  well  P' — Paget 
to  the  Protector :  M8,  Domestic, 
Edward  VI.  voL  viii.  State 
Paper  Office. 

t  The  estimate  of  the  dif- 
ferent things  provided  for  the 
army  is  curiously  illustrative 
of  tiie  nature  of  an  English 
campaign  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

'  An  estimate  for  victuals  for 
twenty-eight  days,  as  well  for 
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daily  consumption  of  food  calculated  for  every  Ch.  24. 

soldier  being  two  pounds  of  meat,  a  pound  of 

bread  or  biscuit,  and  a  pint  of  wine  imperial  mea-  August. 
sure.  If  the  fighting  of  the  troops  depended  on 
their  stomachs,  good  precaution  had  be^n  taken 
to  secure  a  victory.  The  command  in  chief  was 
held  by  Somerset  in  person,  supported  by  War- 
wick and  Grey.  The  fleet  was  assigned  to  Lord 
Clinton. 

The  effect  of  these  preparations  in  Scotland 


bread  and  drink  as  provender  for 
horses  and  beasts. 

'  I.  For  8  days'  bisoait, 
1 8,000  lbs.  a  day,  is  in  8  days 
144,000  pounds  weight,  which 
will  take  in  wheat  meal  400 
quarters. 

'  2.  Also  in  wine  no  tonne, 
after  200  gallons  in  a  tonne. 

'3.  Also  provender  for  horses 
and  beasts,  1420  quarters;  all 
the  which  is  ready  at  Berwick 
saving  wine  and  baking  of  the 
biscuit,  which  wine  must  be 
sent  to  Berwick,  and  bakers  for 
the  biscuit. 

'  There  must  be  sent  unto  the 
Frith,  for  20  days  more,  after 
the  like  rate  and  proportion : 

'i.  Biscuit,  36,000  lbs.,  and 
220  tonne  of  sweet  wine ;  and 
in  provender  3 $10  quarters; 
and  as  for  flesh,  it  shall  be  taken 
out  of  the  carriage. 

'2.  And  the  carriage  that 
must  be  provided  by  the  King's 
Migesty  for  victual,  provender, 
and  ordnance  is  262  carts,  which 
may  well  be  purveyed  in  York, 
where  the  great  oxen  be,  and 
best  wains. 

'  All  which  biscuit  will  take  28 
days,  with  the  largess  of  wheat, 


1510  quarters,  which,  after  the 
rate  of  13  shillings  and  4  pence 
the  quarter,  amounteth  to  lOOoZ.; 
and  for  sweet  wine,  which  will 
take  560  butts,  after  six  score 
gallons  in  a  butt,  and  after  5/. 
the  butt,  amounteth  to  2800Z.; 
and  for  carriage  of  the  same,  262 
carts,  which  will  cost,  after  2 
shillings  a  cart  a  day,  by  the  space 
of  50  days  coming  and  going, 
1510?. 

'Whereof  must  be  received 
for  18,000  men,  after  ^d,  the 
man  the  day  for  bread  and  drink, 
4200Z.  After  2\d.  the  man 
the  day,  4914Z.;  after  ^d,  the 
man  the  day,  5944/.;  so  that 
after  2d»  tiie  man  the  day, 
the  victual  will  be  more  than 
the  receit  910Z. ;  after  2^(2., 
196Z.  more  than  the  receit; 
after  ^d.  there  shall  be  more 
received  than  the  victuals  draweth 
unto,  towards  the  charge  of  bring- 
ing the  victuals  by  sea,  834/. 

'  Also  for  two  pounds  of  flesh 
i\d,  I  and  so  every  soldier  shall 
have  for  his  4^^.  one  pound  of 
biscuit,  a  pottell  of  drink,  and 
two  pounds  of  flesh.'  —  M8. 
Domestic,  Edward  YI.  vol.  ilL 
State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  24.  was,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  to  unite  all 

a"d~i7T  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  opinions  in  the  national  cause. 
Auguat.    Beton  was  gone,  and  the  Begent  was  feeble,  but 
Scotland  rose  of  herself,  unsolicited.     Although 
the  affectation  of  a  correspondence  might  still  be 
maintained,    the    EngUsh    party  had,    in  fa<.t, 
perished  in  the  abandonment  of  St.  Andrews. 
Scotland     The    Douglascs    and   the   Eeformers    were    as 
defcao^'aU  forward  to  take  the  field  as  the  Hamiltons  and 
SS?^.     *^®  priests.     The  fiery   cross   sped  north  and 
The  fiery    gouth,  cast  and  west.     The  Scots  of  the  Isles 
out.         brought  up  four  thousand  Irish  archers.  Priest  and 
prelate  and  preacher  buckled  on  his  armour ;  and 
the  baron  from  his  Lowland  castle,  the  Highland 
chief  from  his  home   among  the  crags  of  the 
Grampians,  the  trader  from  his  desk,  the  night 
rider  of  the  Border  from  his  tower  and  peel, 
hurried  to  the  gathering  of  the  nation.     Feuds 
of  clans  and  enmities  of  creeds  were  no  longer 
felt  in  the  overpowering  peril  of  Scottish  free- 
dom ;  there  was  one  people  with  one  cause ;  and 
the  crowds  who  had  listened  to  Wishart,  and  the 
kinsmen  of  those  who  were  carried  off  prisoners 
for  revenging  his  murder,  were  content  to  fight 
behind  a  banner  on  which  a  lady  representing 
the  Catholic  Church  was  kneeling  to  Christ,  and 
praying  Him  to  save  her  from  heresy. 

In  the  last  week  in  August,  Somerset  reached 
Berwick.  He  had  sent  before  him  a  letter  to  the 
Scottish  lords,  repeating  the  language  which  he 
had  learnt  from  his  master,  insisting  on  their 
promises,  and  urging  the  common  interests  of 
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both  nations  in  the  maxriage.*  On  Friday,  the 
and  September,  he  put  out  a  proclamation,  though 
too  late  to  undo  his  former  errors,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  was  not  come  to  rob  Scotland  of  her  inde- 
pendence, but  to  compel  her,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
accomplish  the  engagements  of  her  Parliament.! 
Waiting  till  Sunday  —  for  Sunday  was  his 
favourite  day — on  a  Sunday  he  announced  to 
Edward  that  he  was  king ;  on  a  Sunday  he  ac- 
cepted from  the  council  his  dukedom  and  his 
lands;  on  a  Sunday  the  seals  were  taken  away 
from  his  rival  Wriothesley ;  on  a  Sunday  the 
commission  was  dated  which  made  him  Protector 
by  the  grace  of  the  king — waiting,  therefore, 
till  Sunday,  and  invoking  on  his  enterprise  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty,  he  crossed  the  Tweed 
with  fifteen  cannon,  fourteen  thousand  foot,  and 
four  thousand  horse.  {      Sunday,  Monday,  and 


Ch.  24. 

A.D.  1547. 
September. 
ThePro- 
tdotor  calls 
on  the  Scots 
tofolfil 
their 
promises, 

And  crosses 

the  Border, 

Sunday, 

Sept.  4. 


•  Hatwabd's  Life  qf  Ed- 
ward  VI, 

t  HOLINSHBD. 

X  Somerset's  being  one  of  the 
disputed  characters  in  history, 
eTerything  is  welcome  which 
throws  light  upon  his  inner 
nature.  In  the  prayers  of  men 
it  is  hard  to  tell  how  much  is 
real — they  often  cannot  tell  them- 
selves ;  nevertheless,  one  reads 
with  interest, 

THE  PBATBB  OF  THB  PBOTECTOB 
BEPOBB  THE  SCOTTISH  WAB. 

'Most  merciful  God,  the 
granter  of  all  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, the  giver  of  all  good  gifts, 
the  defender  of  all  nations,  who 
hast  willed  all  men  to  he  ac- 


counted as  our  neighbours,  and 
commanded  us  to  love  them  bs 
ourself,  and  not  to  hate  our 
enemies,  but  rather  to  wish  them, 
yea,  and  also  to  do  them  good  if 
we  can,  bow  down  thy  holy  and 
merciful  eyes  upon  us,  and  look 
upon  the  small  portion  of  the 
earth  which  professeth  thy  holy 
name  and  thy  son  Jesus  Christ. 
Give  to  us  all  desire  of  peace, 
unity,  and  quietness,  and  a  speedy 
wearisomeness  of  all  war,  hosti- 
lity, and  enmity  to  all  them  that 
be  our  enemies,  that  we  and  they 
may  in  one  heart  and  charitable 
agreement,  praise  thy  Holy 
Name,  and  reform  our  lives  to 
thy  godly  commandment.  And 
especially  have  an  eye  to  this 
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The  March  to  Mu%%elbuTgh. 


Ch.  24.  Tuesday  lie  marched  steadily  forward,  keeping 

the  sea-road  with  the  fleet  in  sight  of  him,  de- 

September.  molishing  such  Small  fortresses  as  lay  in  his  route, 
but  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

Sept.  7.  Wednesday  he  passed  Dunbar  within  long  cannon 
range,  but  without  waiting  to  attack  it ;  and  that 

Sept.  8.  night  he  halted  at  Seton  Castle.  Thursday  he 
again  advanced  over  the  ground  where  Mary 
Stuart,  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  practised 
archery  fourteen  years  after  with  Bothwell,  ten 
days  after  her  husband's  murder.  The  route  lay 
along  a  ridge,  with  the  sea  on  one  side ;  on  the 
other  a  low  range  of  marshy  meadows ;  nothing 


small  Isle  of  Britain ;  and  that 
which  was  beg^  by  thy  great 
and  infinite  mercy  and  love  to 
the  unity  and  concord  of  both 
the  nations,  that  the  Scottish- 
men  and  we  might  hereafter  live 
in  one  love  and  amity,  knit  into 
one  nation  by  the  most  happy 
and  godly  marriage  of  the  King's 
Miyjesty  our  Sovereign  Lord 
and  the  yoang  Scottish  Queen, 
whereunto  provision  and  agree- 
ment hath  been  heretofore  most 
firmly  made  by  human  order. 
Grant,  oh  Lord,  that  the  same 
might  go  forward,  and  that  our 
son's  sons,  and  all  our  posterity 
hereafter  may  feel  the  benefit 
and  commodity  thereof.  Thy 
great  g^ft  of  unity  grant  in  our 
days.  Confound  all  those  that 
worketh  against  it.  Let  not 
their  counsel  prevail.  Diminish 
their  strength.  Lay  thy  sword 
of  punishment  upon  them  that 
interrupteth  this  godly  peace ;  or 
rather  convert  their  hearts  to 
the  better  way,  and  make  them 


embrace  that  unity  and  peace 
which  shall  be  most  for  thy 
glory  and  the  profit  of  both  the 
realms.  Put  away  from  us  all 
war  and  hostility ;  and  if  we  be 
driven  thereto,  hold  thy  holy 
and  strong  power  and  defence 
over  us.  Be  our  garrison,  our 
shield  and  buckler;  and  seeing 
we  seek  but  a  perpetual  amity 
and  concord,  and  performance  of 
quietness  promised  in  thy  name, 
pursue  the  same  with  us  and 
send  thy  holy  angels  to  be  our  aid, 
that  either  none  at  all,  or  else  so 
little  loss  and  effusion  of  Christian 
blood  as  can,  be  made  thereby. 
Look  not,  oh  Lord,  upon  our 
sins  or  the  sins  of  our  enemies 
what  they  deserve;  but  have 
regard  to  thy  most  plenteous  and 
abundant  mercy,  which  passeth 
all  thy  works,  being  so  infinite 
and  marvellous.  Do  this,  oh 
Lord,  for  thy  Son's  sake  Jesus 
Christ.' — MS,  Domestic,  Edward 
VI.  vol.  ii.  State  Paper  Office. 
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happening  of  consequence  on  that  day,  except  that  Ch.  24. 

an  English  officer,  observing  a  party  of  the  enemy 

hiding  in  a  cave,  stopped  the  opening,  threw  in  Sept.  8. 
fire,  and  smothered  them.     The  march  was  short. 
Soon  after  the  Protector  had  passed  Prestonpans, 
famous  also  in  Stuart  history,  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  whole  Scottish  army,  encamped  on  the  And  finds 
slopes  of  Musselburgh,  the  English  vessels  lying  ^^^^^ 
in  the  Forth  lust  out  of  gunshot  of  their  tents.    »*  Mus- 

In  numbers  the   Scots    almost   doubled   the 
English.     The  following  morning  Clinton  sent 
boats  on  shore  to  communicate.     Fifteen  hun- 
dred Scotch   cavalry   and  a  few  hundred  pike-  The^Eng- 
men  came  out  to  cut  off  the  landing  party,  and  scotch 
provoke   a  skirmish.     Sir  Balph  Bulmer    and  ^^^{^1, 
Lord  Grey,  with   some'  companies   of  Italians 
in    the    English    service,    dashed    forward    to 
engage  them,  and  after  a  sharp  scuffle  of  three 
hours,  the  Scots  were   driven  back.     In  these 
bloody  combats  neither  party  cared  to  encumber 
themselves  with  prisoners,  except  where  there  was 
a  likelihoodof  ransom,  and  thirteen  hundred  bodies 
were  left  dead  upon  the  ground.    The  duke,  when 
the  skirmish  was  ended,  rode  forward  to  examine  The  Pro- 
the   enemy's  position.      The  sea  was   on  their  ^J^^J^'^f 
left,  on  their  right  a  deep  impracticable  marsh.  "'^^^^^^ 
Between  the  two  armies  ran  the  Esk,  low  and 
half  dry  after  the  summer  heat,  but  with  high 
steep  banks,  and  passable  for  horse  or  cannon  only 
by  a  bridge,  distant  something  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  mouth.     Across  the  bridge, 
from  camp  to  camp,  there  ran  a  road  thirty  feet 
wide,  enclosed  between  turf  hedges,  along  which 
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feO  Battle  of  Pinkie  Cleu^h. 

Cfl.  24.  Somerset  advanced  with  his  escort.     The  Scots 
a^dTjTT  ^^^^  upon  him,  and  killed  the  horse  of  an  aide-de- 
Sept.  9.    camp  at  his  side ;  but  he  crossed  the  bridge,  rode 
within  two  bowshots  of  the  Scottish  lines,  and  was 
returning  at  his  leisure,  when  he  was  overtaken 
The  Earl  of  ^y  a  herald  bringing  him  a  challenge  from  the  Earl 
^jdienjes   ^^  Huntlcy  to  fight  out  the  quarrel  either  by  them  - 
^nu       ^selves  alone,  or  ten  to  ten,  or  twenty  to  twenty, 
combat.  The  time  was  passing  away  when  disputes  of 

nations   could  be  settled  by  duels:   Somerset's 
courage  was  unimpeachable,  but  he  refused :  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  offered  to  take  his  place,  but  it 
could  not  be;  the  herald  retired,   and  as   the 
night  closed,  the  English  artillery  was  ordered 
forward  to  command  the   road.      The  enemy's 
The  Pro.    position  was  dangerously  strong;  the  morning 
^r«  r"  would  show  if  there  was  a  practicable  mode  of 
8^^  ^^^  assaulting  it ;  but  if  the  Scots  had  sate  still  to 
receive  the  attack,  the  defeat  of  Flodden  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  revenged  at  Musselburgh. 
As  soon,  however,  as  they  had  ascertained  the 
extent  of  the  force  which  the   Protector  had 
brought   with  him,  confident  in  their  numbers, 
their  cause,  and  their  enthusiasm,  they  began  to 
think  less  of  defeating  the  English  than  of  pre- 
venting their  escape.    They  persuaded  themselves 
Sept.  10.  that,  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  the  invaders 
Who,  how-  thought  only  of  retreat,  and  that  the  fleet  was  in 
the&p^^*  attendance  to  take  them  on  board.     When  the 
attem  tto  ^^7  broke  Somerset  found  them  already  across 
cutoflthe  the  water,  their  tents  thrown  down  that  not  a 

English  , 

from  a       loitcrer  might  remain  concealed  there ;  the  main 
retreal°    body  covcriug  the  hills  between  himself  and  the 
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land  to  the  south,  the  four  thousand  Irish  archers  Ch.  24. 
in  front  of  him  towards  the  sea.     The  latter,  as        ~ 

'  A.D.  1547. 

soon  as  daylight  permitted,  were  fired  into  from  Friday, 
the  ships,  and  were  rapidly  scattered.  The  Scots 
on  the  other  side  pushed  on  in  force,  intending, 
evidently,  to  seize  the  ridges  in  the  rear,  where 
they  would  have  the  advantage  of  ground,  wind, 
and  sun,  and,  if  victorious,  would  destroy  the 
entire  English  army. 

Their  horses  they  had  left  behind,  their  heavy 
guns  they  had  dragged  up  by  hand,  and  they 
were  moving  with  the  greatest  speed  that  they 
could  command;  but  the  Protector  was  in  time 
to  alter  his  dispositions,  and  secure  the  hills  im- 
mediately behind  him.  His  cannon  was  brought 
back  and  placed  to  cover  the  groxmd  over  which 
the  Scots  would  pass  to  attack  the  camp,  and 
Grey,  with  the  English  horse,  prepared  to  charge. 
The  Earl  of  Angus,  with  *  the  professors  of  the  ^.^®  ^^'^ 
Gospel,'  the  heavy  pikemen  of  the  Lowlands,  cieugh. 
eight  thousand  strong,  was  leading;  Arran  was 
behind  on  the  low  ground  with  ten  thousand  more ; 
and  Huntley,  with  eight  thousand  Highlanders 
and  the  remains  of  the  Irish,  towards  the  stream, 
out  of  range  from  the  fleet.  On  Angus  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  was  first  to  fall.  He  halted  when  he 
discovered  that  the  English  intended  not  to  fly  but 
to  fight ;  but  he  could  not  fall  back ;  the  ground 
was  unfavourable  for  cavalry — a  wet  fallow  re- 
cently turned — ^and  the  pikemen  formed  to  receive 
the  charge,  the  first  rank  kneeling.  Down  upon 
them  came  Grey,  with  a  heavy  plunging  gallop, 
but  the  horses  were  without  barbs,  and  the  lances 

E  2 
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Ch.  24.  were  shorter  than  the  Scottish  pikes.  Down  as 
^^^7i547.  ^'^1  closed  rolled  fifty  men  and  horses,  amidst  the 
The  Em!  ^^^^sh  of  breaking  spears.  Grey  himself  was 
lish horse  woundcd   in  the    mouth;    Sir  Arthur  Darcy's 

charge  the  , 

Lowland    hand  was  disabled,  and  the  English  standard  was 

a??^^  saved  only  by  the  flight  of  the  bearer.     The  men 

broken,     turned,  reeled,  scattered,  and  rallied  otaly  when 

Grey  and  Lord  Edward  Seymour  fought  back 

their  way  to  them  out  of  the  melee.     ITiey  might 

as  well  charge,  they  said,  upon  a  wall  of  steel. 

But  the  line  of  the  Scots  which  the  enemy  could 
not  break  was  broken  by  victory.  •  As  they  saw 
the  English  fly  they  rushed  on  in  pursuit,  and 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  Warwick, 
the  men-at-arms,  and  the  Italian  musketeers. 
The  SootB   Checked  by  the  volleys  of  the  matchlocks,  and 

pi]r8ae,and  ^       **  ^       •'  ,  ' 

are  broken  throwu  iuto  confusiou,  they  were  assailed  next  by 

the  archers  the  archcrs,  and  forced  to  cross  the  fire  of  the 

^le^.    artillery;  and  the  cavalry,  once  more  forming, 

swept  again  upon  their  disordered  lines,  and  drove 

the  struggling  mass  back  upon  their  comrades. 

Ill  trained  and  undisciplined,  the  reserves  were 

caught  with  panic ;  Arran  and  Huntley  turned 

bridle  and  rode  for  their  Uves,  and  the  whoops 

and  yells  of  the  Irish  increased  the  terror ;  there 

The  Eng-    was  uo  thought  of  fighting  more — ^it  was  only  who 

a^d  chMge  could  fly  first  and  fly  fastest.     They  flung  away 

a?e°8cota  their  arms :  swords,  pikes,  and  lances  strewed  the 

0y,  and  the  gpouud  whcrc  they  had  been  drawn  up,  *  as  thick,' 

lost.         it  was  said,   '  as  rushes  in  a  chamber.'*     Some 

crept  under  the  willow  pollards  in  the  meadows, 

*  HoLiKSHED,  from  the  aoconnt  of  an  eye-witness. 
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and  lay  concealed  like  otters  with  their  mouths  Ch.  24. 

above  the  water :  some  made  for  Edinburgh,  some  '  ' 

'  °  '  A.D.  1547.' 

along  the  sands  to  Leith  tinder  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  Sept.  10. 
some  up  the  river-side  towards  Dalkeith ;  some 
lay  as  if  dead  and  let  the  chase  pass  by  them. 
The  Highlanders  held  together  and  saved  them- 
selves with  an  orderly  retreat,  but  the  crowd  fell 
unresisting  victims  under  the  sabres  of  the 
avenffinff  cavalry.     It  was  a  massacre  more  than  ^^«  ^f  ** 

o     o  J  are  oat  to 

a  battle ;  for,  of  the  English,  at  most,  not  more  pieces. 
than  two  hundred  fell,  and  those  chiefly  at  the 
first  charge  under  the  lances  of  the  pikemen ;  the 
number  of  Scots  killed  was  from  ten  to  fourteen 
thousand.  Two  causes  provoked  the  English,  it  was 
said,  to  an  especial  vindictiveness ;  they  resented 
ungenerously  their  own  first  repulse ;  but  the  chief 
reason  was  the  treacherous  surprise  at  Ancram 
Muir,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Evers,  the  hero  of 
the  Border  troopers.  Fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken,  but  in  general  no  quarter  was  given. 
Gentlemen  might  have  been  spared  for  their  ran- 
soms; but,  for  some  unknown  cause,  the  noble 
and  the  peasant  were  dressed  alike  in  white 
leather  or  fustian;  there  was  little  to  distin- 
guish them,  and  they  were  cut  down  in  indiscri- 
minate  heaps  along  the  roads  and  fields  to  the 
very  walls  of  Edinburgh^  Multitudes  of  priests, 
at  one  time,  it  was  said,  as  many  as  four  thousand, 
were  among  the  slain.  The  banner  of  the  kneel-  The  Eng- 
ing  Lady  was  taken  amidst  the  scorn  of  the  victors ;  show 
and  when  at  last  the  retreat  was  sounded,  and  "®'®^' 
the  pursuers,  weary  with  killing,  gathered  again 
into  their  camp,  they  sent  up  a  shout  which  legend 
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Ch.  24.  said  was  heard  in  Edinburgh  Castle.     The  day 

aTITT  ^^^^^  yn^  one  more  act  of  barbarity.      A  de- 

s«p^  >o-  tachment  of  Scots  had  been  stationed  with  cannon 

in  a  smaU  fort  overlooking  the  field,  and  had  given 

some  trouble.     When  the  battle  was  lost,  they 

were  left  behind  and  unable  to  fly ;  they  silenced 

their  guns,  therefore,  and  concealed  themselves,  in* 

tending  to  withdraw  in  the  night.  But  they  were 

discovered  and  surrounded ;  they  were  not  offered 

the  alternative  of  surrender ;  the  place  was  set  on 

fire,  and  they  were  destroyed. 

The  Bng.        j^  ^j^g  ^^^^  Qf  savaffcness  closed  the  battle  of 

liah  victory  ^  o 

ruins  their  Musselburffh,  otherwise  called  Pinkie  Cleuffh  or 
ScotUndy  Slough ;  the  last  stricken  field  between  Scot  and 
Saxon  before  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  last 
and  also  the  most  piteous.  A  battle  loses  its 
terrors  when  a  great  cause  is  contended  for,  when 
it  is  a  condition  under  which  some  interest  or 
principle  makes  its  way  and  establishes  itself. 
But  of  Pinkie  Cleugh  the  result  was  un- 
mixed evil  to  both  countries.  The  marriage 
of  Mary  and  Edward  was  an  object  which 
And  makes  England  and  Scotland  ought  to  have  equally 
rulgefiaftiiy  dcsircd.  Tct  England  sought  it  by  means  which 
"-"P^^^^^  made  it  impossible,  and  the  Scots  command  more 
sympathy  in  the  disaster  brought  upon  them  by 
their  national  pride  than  the  conquerors  com- 
mand admiration  either  for  their  cause  or  for 
their  courage.  National  qualities  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  single  consequences,  and  while  in- 
dignation only  can  be  felt  at  the  crooked  tricks 
of  Beton,  but  for  which  the  union  would  have 
been  peaceably  effected,  the  spirit  which  rose  up 
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against  the  invasion  of  Somerset  had  its  rise  in  Ch.  24. 
the  noblest  instincts  of  the  Scottish  character.         ~ 

▲.D.  1547' 

The  Protector  had  gained  a  great  battle,  and  by  Sept.  u. 
his  victory  he  only  renewed  the  lease  of  enmity 
which  had  almost   expired."    The  Scots  forgot  ^^^^j^ary 
their  own  differences  in  a  great  hatred  of  England,  renewed. 
and  the  hearts  of  all  parties  among  them  turned 
passionately  to  France.     Although  the  available 
military  strength  of  the  nation  was  for  the  mo- 
ment annihilated,  the  conquerors  could  not  follow 
up  their  success.     The  queen  was  withdrawn  to 
Stirling,  and  they  could  not  reach  her.      They 
had  brought   supplies  with  them  for  a  month 
only,  and  so  long  and  no  longer  could  they  re- 
main; neither  force  nor  payment  could  extract 
the  means  of  subsistence  from  a  country  where  it 

did  not  exist;  there   were  no  more  stores   inj^^"*- 

^  lector  re- 

readiness  to  be  brought  up  from  England,  andtnmsto 

Scotland,  unsuccessful  in  her  arms,  drove  the  in-  covered 
vaders  back  by  her  hardy  poverty.  ^^    *  ^^' 

Leith  was  again  burnt — so  much  of  it  as  would 
bum :  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  taken  and 
destroyed ;  two  islands  in  the  Forth  were  fortified, 
and  small  garrisons  lefb  there ;  a  few  castles  were 
dismantled.  These  alone  were  the  tangible  fruits 
of  the  bloody  inroad  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset- 
But  at  least  he  had  surrounded  himself  with 
glory.  He  did  not  return  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  but  he  had  fought  and  won  a  great  battle. 
He  was'  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  while  the 
hour  lasted,  he  could  work  his  will  in  Church  or 
State  without  fear  of  opposition. 

When  he  set  out  for  Scotland,  the  ecclesias- 
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Ch.  24.  tical  visitors  were  in  full  activity.     From  the 
I^Zi^,  people,  wherever  they  went,  they  met  with  no 
Th^chu**rdl ^P^^  opposition;   in  London  they  were   indis- 
Tiaitore      putably  popular.     In  London  the  old,  the  timid, 
pTOgrcsB.    the   superstitious,   the    imaginative,    prayed  in 
secret  to  the  saints  to  deliver  them  from  evil ;  but 
the  industrious  masses  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  gave  the  changes  cordial  welcome. 
So  it  had  been  at  Portsmouth ;  so  it  was  in  the 
towns  generally,  especially  in  the  towns  along 
the  coast,  where  activity  and  enterprise  shook 
the  minds  of  men  out  of  the  control  of  routine. 
So,  however,  it  was  not  in  the  country,  as  events 
came  in  time  to  show.     As  with  the  first  spread 
of  Christianity,  so  with  the  spread  of  the  Eefor- 
mation,  the  towns  went  first,  and  the  country 
In  tie       lagged  behind  reluctantly.  The  life  of  towns  was 
Sl^a*  a  lif®  ^f  change ;  the  life  of  the  country  was  a  life 
*^r "  ^^  ^^  uniformity,  where  sons  walked  in  the  ways  of 
faster  than  their  fathers,  and  each  day  and  season  brought 
countrj,     with  it  its  occupatiou,  its  custom,  or  its  cere- 
mony, unaltered  for  tens  of  generations.     The 
fall  of  the  abbeys  had  given  the  first  shock  to  the 
stationary  spirit,  but  the  crimes  of  the  monks 
were  half  forgotten  in  the  sadness  of  their  deso- 
late homes.     It  was  no  light  thing  to  the  village 
peasant  to  see  the  royal  arms  staring  above  the 
empty  socket  of  the  crucifix  to  which  he  had 
prayed,  the  saints  after  which  he  was  named  in 
his  baptism  flung  out  into  the  mud,  the  pictures  on 
the  church  walls  daubed  with  plaster,  over  which 
his  eyes  had  wandered  wonderingly  in  childhood. 
Other  changes  added  to  his  restlessness.     The 
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acts  of  parliament  which  forbade  enclosures  and  Ch.  24. 
the  amalgamation  of  farms  were  less  and  less  ob-  " 

served ;  the  peasant  farmers  were  more  and  more  September. 
declining  into  labourers,  rents  were  rising,  andcounta7,for 
the  necessaries  of  life  were  rising,  and,  in  the  ex-  Jearoiifl,  is 
perience  of  the  agricultural  poor,  an  increase  of  ^J^" 
personal  suflfering  was  the  chief  result  of  the  so- 
called  Reformation. 

Tet  for  the  moment  loyalty  was  stronger  than 
discontent.     If  the  country  people  murmured, 
they  submitted,  and  the  visitors  met  with  im- 
portant resistance  only  from  the  notorious  bishops 
of  Winchester  and  of  London.     To  Bonner  they 
brought  their  injunctions  and  homilies  at  the  end 
of  August.     He  accepted  them,  but  he  accepted 
them  with  a  protest;  he  could  observe  them,  he ^""2. 
said,  only  if  they  were  not  contrary  to  God's  aj^M*. the 
law  and  the  ordinances  of  his  Church,  and  he  and  is  im- 
required  the  visitors  to  enter  his  conditions  in^"**** 
the  register.     His  answer  was  reported  to  the 
council,  and  was  held  to  be  to  the  evil  example 
of  such  as  should  hear  it,  and  to  the  contempt  of 
the  authority  which  the  king  justly  possessed  as 
head  of  the  Church  of  England.*     The  Bishop 
of  London  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  t  where,  Herepento, 

and  IB 

after  eight  days'  meditation,  he  repented.   A  form  reiewed. 
of  submission  was .  drawn  up  for  him  peculiarly 
ignominious ;  he  signed  it,  and  was  released.  { 


*  Privy  Council  Becords, 
M8.  Edward  VI. 

t  In  the  Protector's  absence, 
Cranmer  mnst  be  considered  the 
person  responsible  for  measures 
of  this  kind. 


X  'Where  I  did  unadvisedly 
make  such  a  protestation,  as  now 
upon  better  consideration  of  my 
duty  of  obedience  and  of  the  ill 
example  that  may  ensue  to  others 
thereof,  appears  to  me  neither 
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Gardiner  remonstrates 


Ch.  24,  The  resistance  of  Gardiner  was  more  skilful 
aT"i7T  ^^^  niore  protracted.  Up  to  the  Protector's  de- 
September,  partiire  he  had  continued  in  anxious  corre- 
oppoaes  the  spoudcncc  with  him.  Unlimited  licence  had  been 
'^      aUowed  both  to  pulpit  and  printing-press ;  John 


more 
skilfiilly. 


Bale,  the  noisiest,  the  most  profane,  the  most 
indecent  of  the  movement  party,  had  been  pouring 
out  pamphlets  and  plays.*  Gardiner  wrote  in 
protest  to  Somerset  against  the  toleration  by  the 
Government  of  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  him 
and  others  like  him.  He  remonstrated  also  against 
the  sudden  alteration  of  doctrine  contemplated  in 
the  homilies ;  and  three  weeks  before  the  visitors 
were  coming  to  Winchester,  he  was  invited,  at 
his  own  earnest  request,  to  state  his  views  to  the 
council.  '  If  he  could  have  written  with  the  blood 
of  his  heart,'  he  told  the  Protector,  *  he  would  have 
done  it,  to  have  stayed'  the  thing  till  it  had  been 
more  maturely  digested.'!  The  whole  proceed- 
ings on  the  visitation,  he  said,  were  illegal.  No 
royal  commission  could  have  place  against  an  act 


reasonable,  nor  each  as  might 
stand  with  the  duty  of  a  subject ; 
and  forasmuch  as  the  same  pro- 
testation, at  my  request,  was 
then  by  the  r^^trar  of  that 
visitation  enacted  and  put  in 
record,  I  do  now  revoke  my  said 
protestation ;  and  I  beseech  your 
lordships  that  this  revocation 
may  likewise  be  put  in  the  same 
records  for  a  perpetual  memory 
of  the  truth/ — ^Bonner's  Recan- 
tation, printed  in  Bvbnbt'b  Coh 
leotamea. 

*  The  character  of  which,  and 


the  writer's  character,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  speci- 
men. In  one  of  his  farces  a 
priest  is  introduced,  who,  on 
the  stage,  offers  the  following 
prayer  :— 

'  Omnipotens  et  sempiteme 
Deus  qui  in  usum  nostrum  for- 
masti  laicos  concede  qutesumus 
ut  eorum  uxoribus  et  filiabus  — ' 
The  reader  must  imagine,  or  had 
better  not  imagine,  the  rest. 

t  Gardiner  to  the  Protector : 
M8.  Sarleian,  417.  Printed 
by  FoxE,  voL  vi. 


before  the  Council, 
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of  parliament  ;*  and  even  in  the  late  king's  reign,  Ch.  24. 

he  said  the  prerogative  had  more  than  once  come  ^^ 

in  collision  with  the  law,  and  had  been  worsted  September. 

'  He  declares 

by  it.'f  *li«  whole 

The  council  permitted  him  to  speak ;  but  his  tobeuieg^ 
plea  of  the  law  they  set  aside  by  the  plea  of  their 
consciences ;  and  they  required  him  categorically 
to  say  whether  he  would  or  would  not  submit 


*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
ihrcraghoat  the  oorrespondence, 
Gardiner  speaks  as  if  the  Pro- 
tector was  being  dragged  on  .by 
Cranmer  against  his  will.  The 
Protector  had  once,  he  said,  pro- 
mised him  that  '  he  would  sofPer 
no  innovations.'  According  to 
Gardiner,  it  was  not  the  Pro- 
tector who  caused  the  deposition 
of  Wriotheeley:  'Your  Grace,* 
he  said, '  shewed  so  much  favour 
to  him  that  all  the  world  com- 
mended your  gentleness.'  '  For 
the  visitation,'  he  added, '  I  saw 
a  determination  to  do  all  things 
suddenly  at  one  time,  where- 
onto,  although  yourGrace  agreed, 
yet  of  your  wisdom  I  coi\J6ctured 
ye  had  rather  had  it  tarry  till  your 
return  if  ye  had  not  been  pressed. 
That  word  '  pressed,'  I  noted  in 
your  letter  to  me,  when  ye  wrote 
ye  were  pressed  on  both  sides ; 
and  methought  if,  by  bringing 
myself  into  most  extreme  danger 
.in  your  absence,  I  could  have 
stayed  the  matter,  beside  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  Sovereign 
Lord,  I  had  done  you  a  pleasure.' 
—  Correspondence  pf  Gardiner 
with  the  Protector:  FoxB,vol.vi. 
On  the  other  hand,  Paget,  in  the 
letter  of  remonstrance  to  which  I 
have  referred,  speaks  as  if  Somer- 


set listened  to  no  one  whose  views 
did  not  coincide  with  his  own. 

t  He  mentions  curious  in* 
stances: — *  Whether  a  king  may 
command  against  a  common  law 
or  an  act  of  parliament,  there  is 
never  a  judge  or  other  man  in 
the  realm  ought  to  know  more 
by  experience  of  that  the  laws 
have  said  than  I. 

'  First,  my  Lord  Cardinal^ 
that  obtained  his  legacy  by  our 
late  Sovereign  Lord's  require* 
ments  at  Rome,  yet,  because  it 
was  against  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  judges  concluded  the  offence 
of  Premunire,  which  matter  I 
bare  away,  and  took  it  for  a  law 
of  the  realm,  because  the  lawyers 
said  so,  but  my  reason  digested 
it  not.  The  kwyers,  for  confir- 
mation of  their  doings,  brought 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Tiptoft.  An 
earl  he  was,  and  learned  in  the 
civil  laws,  who  being  chancellor, 
because  in  execution  of  the  king's 
commandment  he  offended  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  suffered  on 
Tower  Hill.  They  brought  in 
examples  of  many  judges  that 
had  fines  set  on  their  heads  in 
like  cases  for  transgression  of 
laws  by  the  king's  commandment, 
and  this  I  learned  in  that  case. 

'  Since  that  time  being  of  tho 
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Gardiner  is  imprisoned, 


Ch.  24.  to  the  visitors.     He  said  that  he  had  three  weeks 
in  which  to  decide  before  they  would  come  to 

A-D.  1547.        ^  ,  •' 

September,  him.  At  present  he  believed  he  could  not  submit, 
letafiide  hb  but  hc  might  change.  The  servant  in  the  parable 
J^.  "*'  refused  to  do  his  master's  will,  and  yet  afterwards 

And  he  re-      ^      ^  . 

questo  tdme  did  it.     It  was  hard  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal 

his  mind;  for  an  offcuce  which,  if  offence  it  was,  he  had 
not  yet  committed,  and  might  not  commit. 

But  Cranmer  chose  to  be  obeyed.  He  sum- 
moned Gardiner  privately  before  him  at  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  he  told  him  that,  if 
he  would  comply,  he  should  be  restored  to  the 

But  Cnm-  couucil,  whcrc  his  assistance  woidd  be  welcomed. 

mer  mnetB  -g^^  Gardiner  was  unable  to  give  the  required 

^^^  "^  promise,  and  was  committed,  like  Bonner,  to  the 

impri-       Fleet.     *  I  have  held  my  office  sixteen  years,'  he 

wrote  to  Sir  John  Godsalve,  who  was  one  of  the 

visitors ;  *  I  have  studied  only  how  I  may  depart 


ooancil,  when  many  proclama- 
tions were  devised  i^^nst  the 
carriers  out  of  com,  when  it 
came  to  punish  the  oifender,  the 
judges  would  answer  it  might 
not  be  bj  the  law,  because  the 
Act  of  Parliament  gave  liberty, 
wheat  being  under  a  price. 
Whereupon  at  last  followed  the 
Act  of  Proclamations,  in  the 
passing  whereof  were  many  large 
words  spoken.' 

Afler  mentioning  other  cases, 
he  goes  on : — 

'  I  reasoned  once  in  the  par- 
liament house,  where  there  was 
free  speech  without  danger,  and 
the  Lord  Audely,  to  satisfy  me, 
because  I  was  in  some  secret 
estimation,  as  he  knew,  *  Thou 


art  a  good  fellow.  Bishop,*  quoth 
he ;  '  look  at  the  Act  of  Supre- 
macy, and  there  the  king's  doings 
be  I'estrained  to  spiritual  juris* 
diction ;  and  in  another  act  no 
spiritual  law  shall  have  place 
contrary  to  a  common  law,  or  an 
act  of  parliament.  An  this 
were  not,'  quoth  he,  'you 
bishops  would  enter  in  with  the 
king,  and  by  means  of  his  su- 
premacy order  the  laws  as  ye 
listed.  But  we  will  provide,' 
quoth  he,  'that  the  premunire 
shall  never  go  off  your  heads.' 
This  I  bare  away  then,  and 
held  my  peace.' — Gardiner  to  the 
Protector :  MS.  HarUian,  417  ; 
FoxE,  vol.  vL 
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with  it  without  offence  to  God^s  law ;  and  I  shall  ^^-  H- 
think  the  tragedy  of  my  life  well  passed  over,  Z^^n^. 
so  I  offend  not  God's  law  nor  the  king's ;  I  will  ^>«*»^^- 
no  more  care  to  see  my  hishopric  taken  from  me 
than  myself  taken  from  my  bishopric ;  I  am  by 
nature  already  condemned  to  die,  which  sentence 
no  man  can  pardon/* 

Gardiner  had  endeavoured  to  destroy  Cranmer. 
It  was  no  more  than  retaliation  that  he  suffered  a 
small  injustice  in  his  turn  at  Cranmer's  hand.  But 
injustice  it  was ;  his  arbitrary  committal  had  no 
pretext  of  law  for  it ;  nor,  it  seems,  were  he  and 
Bonner  the  only  sufferers.     On  the  return  of  the  He  appeiJi 

...  to  ihe 

Protector  fi'om  Scotland,  the  imprisoned  bishop  Protector, 
appealed  to  him  in  language  which  was  not  the 
less  just  because  it  was  used  by  one  who,  when 
in  power,  knew  as  little  what  justice  meant. 

*  Whatever  become  of  me,'  he  said,  *  I  would 
your  Grace  did  well;  men  be  mortal,  and  deeds 
revive :  and  methinketh  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 
doth  well  thus  to  entangle  your  Grace  with  this 
matter  of  religion,  and  to  borrow  of  your  au- 
thority the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  with  prisonment  in  his  house,  wherewith 
to  cause  men  to  agree  to  that  it  pleaseth  him  to 
call  truth  in  religion,  not  stablished  by  any  law 
in  the  realm.  A  law  it  is  not  yet,  and  before  a 
law  made  I  have  not  seen  such  an  imprisonment 
as  I  sustain.  Our  late  sovereign  lord,  whom  God 
pardon,  suffered  every  man  to  say  his  mind  with- 
out  imprisonment,   till  the  matter  was   estab- 

*  Gardiner  to  Sir  John  Godsalve :  Bubnet's  Collectanea, 
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Hepeal  of  demotic  Statutes. 


Ch.  24.  ness's  father,  good  and  useful  as  they  had  been 
in  the  past  bad  times,  were  held  to  be  needed  no 

A.D.   1547.  /* 

November,  longer.  The  Act  of  Words,  and  the  sharper 
acts  are  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  were  blotted  out 
"  ■  of  the  statute  book ;  and  offences  under  those,  or 
any  other  acts  which  in  the  late  reign  had  been 
raised  into  treason  or  felony,  not  having  been 
treason  or  felony  before,  fell  back  into  misde- 
meanours.* Gardiner  was  in  the  Fleet,  but 
Gardiner  was  an  exception,  and  persecution  as 
such  was  to  be  at  an  end.f 

*The  king,'  nevertheless,  *  desired  unity  and 

concord  in  religion;'  and  although  'he  wished 

the    same    to    be    brought    to    pass    with    all 

clemency  and  mercy,  and  although  he  wished 

Those  who  that  his  loving  subjects  should  study  rather  for 

"^  !uy  of  love  than  for  fear  to  do  their  duties  to  Almighty 


vereiiT 


mwitto^  God;' — there  were  profanities  which  could  not 
punished,   wholly  bc  tolerated,  and  those  who  spoke  irre- 


•  I  Edward  VI.  cap.  12. 
The  repeal  whb  not  carried  with- 
out a  conference  between  the 
Houses,  nor  was  it  approved  of 
as  universally  as  we  might  ex- 
pect. Sir  John  Mason  found 
fault  with  the  alterations  in  a 
remarkable  compliment  to  the 
English  people.  'In  all  other 
countries/  he  said, '  speeches  are 
at  liberty,  for  such  are  the 
people's  natures,  as  when  they 
have  talked  they  have  done.  In 
our  country  it  is  otherwise,  for 
there  talking  is  preparatory  to 
doing ;  and  the  worst  act  that 
ever  was  done  in  our  time  was 
the   general  abolishing   of  the 


Act  of  "Words  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  whereof  we  have  al- 
ready had  some  experience.' — 
Mason  to  the  Council :  MS, 
Germany,  Bundle  16,  Maiy, 
State  Paper  Office. 

t  The  popular  party  thought 
of  Gardiner  what  the  witty 
Duchess  of  Suffolk  said  to  him- 
self when  she  passed  his  prison 
and  saw  him  at  the  window. 
'  Ah !  bishop,'  she  said,  '  it  is 
merry  with  the  lambs  when  the 
wolves  are  shut  up.' — Narrative 
of  the  Sufferings  of  Catherine 
Duchess  of  Suffolk:    HoLiN- 

SHED. 
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Legislation  for  the  Church. 
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verently  and  profanely  of  the  Eucliarist  might  Ch.  24. 
be  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment.*     The 
conduding  clause  of  this  statute  enjoined  com-  Norember. 
munion  in  both  kindsf  on  laity  as  well  as  clergy ;  of  ezcom- 
and  m  jealousy  01  the  abused  power  01  excom-  ig  i^id  un- 
munication,  the  parish  priest  was    prohibited  ^®'****^^' 
from  refusing  the  sacrament  to  any  one  who 
reverently  desired    it.     The   congi  d^Uire   wasThe<jtm^^ 
next  abolished  in  the  election  of  bifhops.     There  ^{j^^ 
was  to  be  no  longer  any  affectation  or  delusion 
as  to  their  position.     They    held   their  com- 
missions under  the  crown ;  they  were  nominated  by 
the  crown ;  the  supposed  choice  by  a  dean  and 
chapter  was  a  hypocritical  fiction,  and  should  exist 
no  longer,  and  with  institutions  and  processes 
in  the  spiritual  courts,  their  appointments  should 
run  for  the  fature  in  the  name  of  the  king.  \ 

Lest  the  validity  of  these  changes  should  be 
questioned  on  account  of  the  king's  minority,  the 
act  giving  him  power  of  repealing  them    ouTheMino- 
coming  of  age  was  reviewed  and  altered.     AllJJJJi^^ 
laws  passed  during  a  minority  were  declared  good  jJJ^^^ 
and  valid  for  the  time  being ;  and  although  the 
king  himself  might  reconsider,  at  a  later  period, 
the  legislation  which  had  been  conducted  in  his 


•  I  Edward  VI.  cap.  i. 

t  The  act  was  entitled  as 
'Against  such  as  irreTerendly 
speak  against  the  sacrament  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
commonly  called  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar.'  In  the  preamble 
of  the  act  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  was  again  spoken  of,  but 
with  the    addition,  'called    in 

VOL.  V. 


Scripture  the  sapper  and  table 
of  tiie  Lord.'  The  institution 
was  carefully  described  j  but  the 
change  in  the  elements  was 
neither  affirmed  nor  denied.  It 
is  curious  to  watch  the  slow 
steps  by  which  the  central 
mystery  of  Catholicism  was  in- 
vaded. 

X  I  Edward  VL  cap.  2. 
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Tlic  Clerffy  petition 


Ch.  24.  name,  the  power  was  not  to  extend  to  his  sue* 
cessor,  should  he  die  meanwhile.* 

A,D.  1547.  ^ 

NoTember.  While  parliament  was  thus  employed,  convoca- 
tion had  assembled  as  usual.  The  clergy  were 
disconcerted  to  find  that,  slight  as  had  been  the 
respect  with  which  they  had  been  treated  in  the 
late  reign,  they  were  treated  with  less  in  the 
present.  Questions,  not  only  of  Church  policy,  but 
of  doctrine,  were  discussed  and  disposed  of  by  the 
laity  without  so  much  as  the  form  of  consisting 
those  to  whom,  until  these  late  times,  they  had 
exclusively  belonged;  whUe  the  submission  of 
the  clergy  to  Henry  VIII.  precluded  them  from 
holding  discussions  in  their  own  houses  without 
licence  from  the  crown.  Discontented,  not  un- 
naturally, with  the  shadowy  vitality  which 
The  conTo-  remained  to  them,  they  petitioned  Cranmer,  first 
^^*^°]5^*°^  briefly,  then  at  elaborate  length,  that  statutes 
tition  that  conccming  matters  of  religion  and  ecclesiastical 

they  may  ^  ^ 

haToaToice  ordinances  might  not  pass  without  their  consent; 
astioai  and  finding  their  complaints  treated  with  indif- 
e8>«*»*»<».  ference,  or  anticipating  the  neglect  of  them,  they 
Or  that  the  repeated  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  un- 
STdwgy^  successfully  by  the  Irish  clergy  a  few  years  before, 
may  have   Jn  the  writs  of  summous  addressed  to  Bishops  at 

aeatsmthe  .  «. 

House  of    the  Opening  of  parliament,  the  clause  '  Praemo- 
nentes't  implied  that  deans,  archdeacons,  and  the 


♦  I  Edward  VI.  cap.  11. 

t  Prsmonentes  Decanum  etCa- 
pitulum  ecolesisB  vestrsBac  Arcbi- 
diaconos  totumqae  Clerumvestrse 
dicBoesis  qaod  iidem  Decanna  et 
Archidiaconi  in  propriis  Penonisi 
ac  dictam  Capitulum  per  anam, 


idemque  Clerum  per  duos  Pro* 
curatores  idoueos  plenam  et  suffi- 
cientem  potestatem  ab  ipsis  Capi- 
tuloet  Clero  dmBim  habentes, 
prsedictis  die  et  loco  personaliter 
intersint  ad  oonsentiendom  his 
qu»  torn  ibidem  de  Communi 
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proctors  of  the  clergy  were  an  integral  part  of  the  Ch.  24. 
le^slature.    They  petitioned  that  they  might  now 
be  '  associated  with  the  Commons  in  the  nether  November. 
house  of  parliament.' 

The  letter  of  the  writs  was  on  their  side,  but 
precedent  was  against  their  claim,  and  that  pre- 
cedent had  been  set  by  themselves.     In  the  days  Their  ro- 
of their  power  the  clergy  had  divided  themselves  J^f^*"* 
from  parliament,  claiming  a  right  to  assemble  at 
their  own  time  and  by  their  own  authority,  and  to 
legislate  separately  at  their  own  pleasure.     Their 
ambition  recoiled  upon  themselves.     As  they  had 
constituted  themselves  a  separate  body,  a  sepa- 
rate body  they  should  continue — or,  rather,  a 
disembodied  ghost.     They  were  not  permitted 
to  fall  back  upon  privUeges  which  they  had  vo- 
luntarily abandoned;*  the  Lords  and  Commons 
continued  to  do  their  work  for  them ;  and,  amongst 
other  things  discussed,  was  a  question  in  which, 
if  in  any,  they  might  in  reason  expect  to  have  i>ec  ao. 
been  consulted.    The  lower  house,  on  the  20th  of  riage  of  the 
December,  sent  up  a  bill  *  that  lay  and  married  diwuMed. 
men  might  be  priests  and  have  benefices.'f    Con- 


Consilio  dicti  Regni  noBtri  divio^ 
fiivente  dementi^  contigerit 
ordinari. 

*  Petitions  of  theLower  House 
of  CouYocation  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterborj :  Bubnet's  Col- 
lectanea,  pp.  264,  265. 

t  Lords  JownaU,  December 
20,  1547-  ^®  could  wish  that 
some  draught  of  this  bill  had 
survived.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
out  the  character  of  it  from  so 
brief  a  descriptiou.  From  the 
entries  in  the  journals  in  the 
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following  session,  however,  it  is 
plain  that  the  question  was  much 
debated,  that  the  measure  of 
relief  went  through  many  forms 
before  it  was  passed ;  and  as  the 
first  form  in  which  it  was  then 
brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons — that  laymen  having 
wives  may  be  priests,  and  have 
benefices — is  open  to  no  miscon- 
struction, I  conclude,  that  the 
original  bill  was  of  the  same 
kind. 


68  Vagrancy  Act. 

Ch.  24.  senting  reluctantly  to  innovation  where  custom 
and  prejudice  had  so  strong  a  hold,  it  would 
December,  seem  that  the  first  measure  of  relief  which  they 
contemplated  wa^  a  compromise.  Laymen  having 
wives  already  might  be  ordained;  those  who 
were  ordained  while  unmarried,  would  stiU  re* 
main  single.  The  bill,  however,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  the  Lords  it  was  read  once,  on  the  aist 
!>««•« I-  December:  parliament  was  prorogued  a  few  days 
after,  and  it  was  dropped. 

Two  other  measures  which  were  passed  in  this 
Vagrapey    scssiou  require  attention.     The  vagrancy  laws  of 
b^Xe^     the  late  reign  were  said  to  have  failed  from  over 
**™^        severity.     Although  whipping,  branding,  or  even 
hanging  were  not  considered  penalties  in  them- 
selves too  heavy  for  the  sturdy  and  valiant  rascal 
who  refiised  to  be  reformed ;  yet  through  *  foolish 
pity  of  them  that  should  have  seen  the  laws  exe- 
cuted,' there  had  been    no   hanging  and  very 
Kttle  whipping,  and  vagrancy  was  more  trouble- 
some  than  ever.     Granting  that  it  was  permis- 
sible to  treat  the  vagabond  as  a  criminal  in  an 
age  when  transportation  did  not  exist,  and  when 
public  works  on  which  he  could  be  employed  at  the 
cost  of  government  were  undertaken  but  rarely, 
the  question  what  to  do  with  him  in  such  a  capacity 
was  a  hard  one.     The  compulsory  idleness  of  a 
life  in  gaol  was  at  once  expensive  and  useless ; 
and  practically  the  choice  lay  between  no  punish- 
The  quee-   mcut  at  all,  the  cart's  tail,  and  the  gallows.    The 
aj'iiti^^e.  Protector,  although  his  scheme  proved  a  failure, 
a  difficult  mg^y  \^  excused,  therefore,  for  having  attempted 
''°''         a  novel  experiment,  for  having  invented  an  ar- 
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rangement,  the  worst  feature  of  whicli  was  an  CIh.  14. 
offensive  name ;  and  whicli,  in  fact,  resembled  the  ^  ^ 
system  which,  till  lately,  was  in  general  use  in  i>ecember. 
our  own  penal  colonies. 

The  object  was,  if  possible,  to  utilize  the  rascal 
part  of  the  population,  who  were  held  to  have 
forfeited,  if  not  their  lives,  yet  their  liberties,     A 
servant  determinately  idle,  leaving  his  work,  or 
an  able-bodied  vagrant,  roaming  the  coimtry  with- 
out means  of  honest  self-support  and  without 
seeking  employment,  was  to  be  brought  before 
the  two  nearest  magistrates.    '  On  proof  of  the  idle  The  expe- 
living  of  the  said  person,'  he  waa  to  be  branded  STJ," 
on  the  breast,  where  the  mark  would  be  con-^^JJ** 
cealed  by  his  clothes,  with  the  letter  V,  and!*^™?*"*' 

•^  ^  '  to  a  BlBTe. 

adjudged  to  some  honest  neighbour  as  '  a  slave,' 
*  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  slave  for  the  space 
of  two  years  then  next  following ;'  '  and  to  order 
the  said  slave  as  follows :'  that  is  to  say,  '  to  take 
such  person  adjudged  as  slave  with  him,  and  only 
giving  the  said  slave  bread  and  water,  or  small 
drink,  and  such  refuse  of  meat  as  he  shall  think 
meet,  to  cause  the  said  slave  to  work.'  If  mild 
measures  failed,  if  the  slave  was  still  idle  or  ran 
away,  he  was  to  be  marked  on  the  cheek  or  fore- 
head with  an  S,  and  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  life. 
If  finally  refractory,  then  and  then  only  he  might 
be  tried  and  sentenced  as  a  felon.  Twenty  years 
before,  when  vj^rancy  was  less  excusable,  and 
the  honest  man  could  honestly  maintain  himself 
in  abundance,  such  a  measure  might  have  worked 
successfrdly — supposing  only  that  the  word  slave 
had  been  exchanged  for  some  other  expression 
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Ch.  24.  which  grated  less  harshly  in  English  ears.     In 
"777T  tl^G  condition  of  thing's  which  was  now  com- 

A.D.  1547.  O 

December,  mcncing,  as  I  shall  presently  have  to  show, 
neither  this  nor  any  other  penal  act  against 
idleness  could  be  practically  enforced.  Penal  laws 
were  rather  required  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
social  scale.  The  measure  failed,  and  in  two  years 
w^  withdrawn.* 

Another  measure,  however,  did  not  fail,  unless, 
indeed,  to  accomplish  unmixed  evil  be  to  fail.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  the  year  before  the  death 
Tbe  re-  of  Henry,  the  remaining  property  of  all  ecclesi- 
property  of  astical  and  semi-ecclesiastical  foundations,  the 
Ltieai  cor-  lands,the  rentcharges,  the  miscellaneous  donations 
p^oM  IB  £^y  ^^  support  of  universities,  colleges,  schools, 
tfc^hjiidB  l^ospitals,  alms-houses,  or  parochial  charities,  for 
chantries,  trentals,  obits,  masses,  for  stipendiary 
priests  in  family  or  other  chapels,  for  religious 
services  of  diflTerent  kinds,  for  candles,  offerings, 
ornaments  of  churches,  and  other  useful  or  super- 
Btitious  purposes,  were  placed  by  parliament  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  to  receive  such  '  altera- 
tions' as  the  change  of  times  required.  The  task 
of  dealing  with  complicated  property  where  the 


of  the 
crown. 


*  The  details  of  Somerset's 
bill  are  curious.  The  children 
of  beggars  were  to  be  taken 
from  them  and  brought  up  in 
some  honest  calling.  K  no 
householder  could  be  found  to 
accept  the  charge  of  a  slave,  he 
was  to  be  adjudged  to  his  town 
or  parish  to  work  in  chains  on 
the  highways  or  bridges.  Col- 
lections were  to  be  made  in  the 


parish  churches  every  Sunday 
for  the  relief  of  the  deserving 
poor.  The  slaves  of  private 
persons  were  to  wear  rings  of 
iron  on  their  necks,  arms,  or 
legs.  As  their  crime  was  the 
refusal  to  maintain  themselves, 
so  if  they  could  earn  or  obtain 
any  kind  of  property,  they  were 
entitled  to  their  freedom. 
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use  and  the  abuse  were  elaborately  interwoven,  was  Ch.  24. 
at  once  a  difficulty  and  a  temptation.  What  was  ^["^777 
good  ought  to  be  maintained  and  extended ;  in-  December. 
creased  provision  should  be  made  for  the  poor,  for 
the  students  at  the  universities,  for  all  general 
objects  which  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
required :  endowments  for  purposes  wholly  effete 
or  mischievous  might  be  confiscated,  and  the 
fimds  applied  to  redeem  the  expenses  of  the  late 
war.  The  Parliament  had  hesitated  before  they 
placed  so  large  a  trust  in  the  hands  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  had  specially  thanked  the  two 
Houses  for  so  signal  an  evidence  of  confidence. 
But  the  grant  was  to  himself  alone.  He  had 
power  to  appoint  commissioners  to  take  possession 
of  the  property  and  make  the  desired  changes, 
but  for  the  term  *  of  liis  natural  life'  only.  The 
Protector's  government  applied  for  a  renewal  of 
the  same  trust,  and  obtained  it. 

The  preamble  of  the  new  act,  more  explicit 
than  that  of  the  act  under  Henry,  stated  that,  in 
times  of  superstition,  when  the  perfect  method 
of  salvation  was  not  understood,  when  men  held 
vain  opinions  of  purgatory  and  masses  satis* 
factory,  they  had  established  chantries  and  such 
other  institutions,  thinking  to  benefit  their  souls. 
The  funds  so  misapplied  might  be  converted  to 
good  and  godly  uses;  additional  alms-houses, 
grammar-schools,  and  hospitals  might  be  founded, 
the  number  of  clergy  might  be  increased  in 
populous  parishes,  and  funds  might  be  provided 
further  for  the  repair  of  harbours,  piers,  embank- 
ments, and  other  public  works.     The  details  of 
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Ch.24,  the  intended  alterations,  however,  conld  not  in 
aTdTis^  the  present  parliament  be  conveniently  brought 
December,  forward,  and  the  council  requested  that  the  un- 
controlled confidence  which  had  been  reposed  in 
Henry  should  be  extended  to  them.* 
Oranmer,        Craumcr,  who  forcsaw  the  consequences,  opposed 
and  six      the  grant  to  the  extent  of  his  power.     He  was 
bishopg      supported  by  Tunstal  and  six  other  bishopsj  but 
"ppwiSon,  he  failed.  The  two  universities,  Winchester,  Eton, 
8u«»ed"°*  and  St.  George's  at  Windsor  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  act.      Cathedral  chapters, 
too,  were  excepted,  unless  they  maintained  obits 
or  chantries.     But  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
property  was  made  over  to  the  council ;  and,  as 
one  of  the  immediate  eflTects,  the  'priory  and 
convent  of  Norwich,'  converted  by  Henry  VHI. 
in  1538  ±0  a  chapter,  were  required,  under  pretence 
of  some  informality,  to  make  a  fresh  surrender, 
and  they  were  reincorporated  only  with  a  loss  of 
manors  and  lands,  worth  300  marks  a  year.f    The 
shrines  and  the  altar-plate  at  York  Cathedral  were 
sent  to  the  Mint,  to  be  issued  in  base  coin ;  and 
the   example  being  contagious,   parish  vestries 
began  to  appropriate  the  chalices,  jewels^  bells, 
and  ornaments  in  the  country  churches,  and  offer 
them  publicly  for  sale.  J     The  carcase  was  cast 
out  into  the  fields,  and  the  vultures  of  all  breeds 
and  orders  flocked  to  the  banquet. 


•  I  Edward  VI.  cap.  14. 
t  Petition  of  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwioh :   Tanner  M8S. 
Bodleian  Library,  90. 

{  Tanner  MSSAUd. 


CHAPTEE    XXV. 


THE  PBOTSGTORATE. 


ON  the  retreat  of  the  English  army  a  con-  Ch.  25. 
vention  of  the  Estates  assembled  at  Stirling ;  ^]^7im7 
the  young  queen  was  sent,  under  the  care  of  Lord  October. 
Erskine,  to  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Dum- 
barton, and  while  the  Protector  was  expecting  to 
hear  of  the  arrival  of  commissioners  at  Berwick 
to  ask  for  peace,   couriers .  were  hastening  to 
Prance  with  an  offer  of  Mary  and  the  Scottish  The  Estates 

^  ^      (d  Scotland 

crown  to  the  Dauphin.     The  Protector,  when  he  offer  Mary 
learnt  what  they  had  done,  made  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  i>aii- 
Scottish  good  feeling.     He  insisted  that  the  mar-.^*"*™* 
riage  of  Edward  and  Mary  was  obviously  intended 
by  Providence.     England  did  not  wish  for  con- 
quest— ^it  desired  only  union.     It  won  battles  and 
offered  £riendship,  love,  peace,  equality,  and  amity. 
The  Scots  and  English  were  shut  up  in  one  small  ^^f^' 
island  apart  from  the  world;  they  were  alike  mv^^ 

wheir  better 

blood,  manners,  form,  and  hmguage— it  was  mon-  feeling.. 
strous  that  they  should  continue  to  regard  one 
another  with  mortal  hatred.     It  would  be  better 
for  the  Scots  to  be  conquered  by  England  than 
succoured  by  Prance :  conquered  or  unconquered, 
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Ch.  25.  England  only  desired  to  force  upon  tbem  a  share  of 
^  j^  her  own  prosperity ;  while  France  would  rule  over 

H^^X*^"^"  ^^^^  ^y  *  viceroy,  and  make  them  slaves.    If  they 

frienddiip.  would  accept  instead  the  hand  which  was  held  out 

fiue,  hewiu  to  them,  ^  The  Scots  and  English  heing  made  one 

them."*     l>y  amity,  having  the  sea  for  a  wall,  mutual  love 

for  a  garrison,  and  God  for  a  defence,  should 

make  so  noble  and  well  aCTeein&r  a  monarchvi  that 

neither  in  pe«e  need  Zj  Jaduuned,  L  in 

war  afraid  of  any  worldly  power.'* 

All  this  was  most  true,  most  just,  most  reason- 
able, but  it  agreed  ill  with  the  massacre  at  Mus- 
selburgh. The  Protector  concluded  with  a  threat 
that,  if  the  Scots  would  not  accept  his  terms  when 
ofifered  freely,  he  would  chastise  them  again  by 
fire  and  sword.  The  Scots  answered  not  in  words, 
but  in  actions.  You  require  us  to  unite  with  you ; 
we  prefer  to  remain  as  we  are,  and  to  keep  our 
freedom.  If  we  call  evil  what  you  caU  good, 
where  is  your  right  to  compel  us  to  a  good  which 
we  do  not  desire  ?  Our  parliament,  you  tell  us, 
gave  their  consent  to  you ;  well,  then,  we  are  a 
free  people,  and  we  have  changed  our  minds. 
You  say  you  will  chastise  us — come,  then,  and 
do  your  worst. 

The  French  court,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Estates,  closed  instantly  with  the 
offer.  Either  the  Dauphin  should  have  the 
queen,  or  some  nobleman,  either  French  or  in  the 
French  service,  should  have  her.     The    Scots 


*  Address  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  the  Scottish  Nation : 
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might  desire,  on  reflection,  that  the  queen's  hus-  Ch.  25. 
band  should  be  able  to  reside  among  them  per-  ^^ 
manently,  which  a  French  sovereign  could  not  do,  November. 
But,  at  all  events,  Prance  would  make  Scotland's  France  win 

make  the 

quarrel  her  own  quarrel.  The  terms  of  thequamiof 
alliance  might  be  considered  \i  leisure.  For  theherqaaneL 
moment  another  candidate  was  thought  of  for  the 
disputed  hand  of  Mary  Stuart.  Ireland  began 
to  stir;  O'Donnell  broke  into  rebellion  in  the 
north,  and  fifteen  hundred  Scots  landed  to 
support  him.  News  reached  the  council  that 
on  the  Thursday  before  Christmas-day,  seven 
French  vessels  were  at  Dumbarton,  and  that  on 
board  one  of  them  was  '  young  Gerald  of  Kil- 
dare  ;'* ,  and  it  was  said  *  that  the  said  Kildare 
should  marry  with  the  Scottish  queen,  and  arrear 
all  Ireland  in  their  party  against  England,  and 
filrther,  that  before  Easter  there  should  be  such 
a  battle  fought  that  all  England  should  rue  it.'f 

Under  such  an  aspect  of  affairs  prudence  might 
have  again  suggested  to  the  Protector  that,  in 
'the  words  of  Henry  VIII.,  '  he  had  a  Milan  in 
his  hand  for  the  French  king ;'  that  the  present 


*  Son  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald and  heir  of  the  earldom. 

t  MS.  Domestic,  Edward  VI. 
ToL  iii.  State  Paper  Office.  This 
marriage  was  doubtless  talked 
of  at  Paris.  To  imite  Scotland 
and  Ireland  against  England 
was  a  constant  object  of  French 
policy.  Bat  Eildare's  presence 
at  Dambarton  at  Christmas, 
1547,  was  probably  a  mistake. 
Among  the  Privy  Council  Be- 
eords,  under  the  date  of  Jan.  28, 


I  j47,  I  find  a  note  of  a  letter 
£rom  a  Mr.  Young,  at  Florence, 
who  said  that  he  had  fallen  in 
with  Eildare  at  that  place  :  that 
lOldare  had  told  him  that  he 
was  but  a  child  when  he  was 
taken  from  Ireland ;  that  he  re* 
gretted  his  faults,  and  would 
make  his  submission  if  he  could 
be  allowed  to  Tetum.  A  reso- 
lution of  council  was  passed  to 
admit  him  to  favour,  and  a  letter 
was  written  to  that  effect. 
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Febmaiy. 

The  French 
determine 
toreooTer 
BonlogDe. 


Mareh. 


Apnl  18. 
An  Rnglieh 
army  again 
enters  Scot- 
land, and 
fortifies 
Hadding- 
ton. 


humour  of  rrance,  if  not  created  by  the  English 
occupation  of  Boulogne,  was  infinitely  enhanced 
by  it;  that  by  a  samfice  on  one  side  he  might 
purchtoe  non-interference  on  the  other.  The 
Prince  whose  honour  had  been  touched  by  the 
failure  of  his  attempt,  when  Dauphin,  to  surprise 
the  English  garrison,  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
he  would  recover  Boulogne  or  lose  his  realm  for 
it.*  The  French  were  already  lajring  batteries 
across  the  river  opposite  to  the  English  mole, 
from  which  shots  were  fired  at  the  workmen;  and 
the  ambassador  at  Paris  warned  the  Protector 
that  ^Catherine  de  Medici  hated  England  above  all 
other  nations,'  on  account  of  the  disgrace  inflicted 
on  French  arms  by  the  conquest  and  occupation 
ofterrii^ry. 

If  war  should  break  out,  a  garrison  equ^  to 
an  army  would  be  required  in  the  Boullomiaise. 
The  fleet  would  have  to  be  maintained  on  a  war 
footing,  and  the  finances  were  already  deeply 
distressed.  But  the  Protector  was  enthusiastic, 
and  beUeved  himself  irresistible.  In  the  spring* 
ships  were  in  preparation  in  the  French  harbours 
to  transport  an  army  into  Scotland.  He  deter- 
mined  to  anticipate  their  coming;  and  on  the 
1 8  th  of  April,  Lord  Grey  the  Marshal  of  Ber- 
wick, and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  again  crossed  the 
Border,  and  advanced  to  Haddington,  which  they 
took  and  elaborately  fortified.  After  spending  six 
weeks  there  improviBg  the  defences,  they  left  a 
garrison  in  charge,  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 


•  Calau  M88.  bundle  10,  State  Paper  Office. 
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men,  and  after  wasting  the  country  for  six  miles  Ch.  25. 
round  Edinburgh  at  their  leisure,  they  fell  back  ^^  g^ 
the  first  week  in  June  upon  Berwick.  J"»«- 

In  the  same  week  Villegaignon,  the  French  six  thon- 
admiral,  sailed  from  Brest  ^six^y  tiansports,  gc.^i 
twenty-two    galleys,    and    six  thousand    men.  for'soot- 
D'Essy,  the  successful  defender  of  Landrecy  in  ^^* 
1544,  was  in  command  of  the  army.     He  was 
accompanied   by   Fietro    Strozzi,  Catherine   de 
Medici's     cousin,    by     several    companies     of 
Italians,  the  Bhinegrave,  de  Biron,  and  other 
persons  of  note  and  name.    War  was  not  declared 
against  England;  Strozzi  said,  briefly,  that  for 
the  time  they  were  to  be  considered  Scots,  and 
they  sailed  out  of  harbour  with  the  red  lion  at 
the  admiral's  masthead.* 

On  the  16th  of  June  they  landed  at  Leith.  Jnne  16. 
The  troops  were  allowed  a  few  days*  rest  at  Edin-  at  Leith, 
burgh  to  recruit  themselves  after  their  sea-sick-  ^din^^ 
ness,t  and  the  work  of  driving  out  the  English  *^ 
was  commenced  in  the  siege  of  Haddington.  % 


•  Caldbbwood;  Knox. 

t  Buchanan. 

X  Among  the  convict  crews 
of  the  galleys  employed  on  this 
expedition  were  the  prisoners  of 
St  Andrews.  They  had  been 
promised  freedom  on  their  sur- 
render ;  but  the  gentlemen  were 
confined  in  French  fortresses; 
the  insignificant,  and  among 
them  (so  singularly  men  jndge 
of  one  another)  John  Enoz,  were 
sent  to  serve  in  the  fleet.  From 
Knox's  aocoant  of  their  treat- 
ment, the  discipline  could  not 


havebeen  extremely  cruel.  'When 
mass  was  said  on  board,  or  the 
Bahit  Re^vna  was  sung,  the 
Scotsmen  put  on  their  bonnets. 
An  image  of  the  Virgin,  'a 
glorious  painted  lady,'  was 
brought  on  board  to  be  kissed, 
and  was  offered  '  to  one  of  the 
Scotsmen  there  chained,'  pro- 
bably to  Knox  himself.  He 
genUy  said,  '  Trouble  me  not ; 
such  an  idol  is  accursed ;  I  will 
not  touch  it.'  '  The  officer  vio- 
lently thrust  it  in  his  face,  and 
put  it  betwixt  his  hands,  who. 
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CH.a5.       The  Eegent  joined  d'Essy  with  eight  thou- 
^^      g^  sand  Scots ;  trenches  were  drawn,  and  siege  guns 
June,     brought  up  from  the  ships ;  the  conditions  of  the 
French  support  were  then  discussed  in  detail,  and 
agreed  upon.     Inside  the  lines  of  the  camp  were 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey  which  the  English  had 
The  mar.    destroyed.     On  this  appropriate  spot  was  held  the 
iSSphin    convention  of  Haddington.     That  the  Dauphin, 
§J^.  and  no  inferior  person,  shonld  marry  the  heiress 
a?thr»^-  ^^  Scotland,  was  the  natural  desire  of  her  uncles, 
vention  of  the  powcrful  and  ambitious  Guises.     Their  in- 
ton.         fluence  had  prevailed.     The  crowns  of  France 
and  Scotland  were  to  be  formally  and  for  ever 
united.     Scotland  was  to  retain  her  own  laws 
and  liberties.     The  French  would  defend  her  then 
and  ever  from  her  *  auld  enemies.'*     The  formal 
records  of  the  convention  declare  that  the  reso- 
lution was  unanimous;  but  there  were   some 
persons  who  were  able  to  see  that  their  liberty 
would  be  as  much  in  danger  from  a  union  with 
France  as  from  a  union  with  England.    The  Pro- 


seeing  ihe  extremity,  took  the 
idol,  and  advisedlj  looking  abont, 
he  oaMt  it  in  the  river,  and  said, 
'  Let  oar  Lady  now  save  herself; 
she  is  light  enough;  let  her 
learn  to  swim.'  Ailer  this  the 
8cots  were  troubled  no  further 
in  such  matters.' 

Here,  again,  is  another  fine 
scene. 

On  a  grey  summer  dawn, 
'  lying  between  Dundee  and  St. 
Andrews,  John  Knox  being  so 
extremely  sick  that  few  hoped 
his  life,  Master  James  Balfour 


willed  him  to  look  to  the  land, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it, 
who  answered, '  I  know  it  well, 
for  I  see  the  steeple  of  that 
place  where  God  first  opened  my 
mouth  in  public  to  his  glory, 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  how 
weak  that  ever  I  now  appear,  I 
shall  not  depart  this  life  till  my 
tongue  shall  glorify  his  holy 
name  in  the  same  place." — 
Knox's  SUtory  ^  the  Befor- 
mation. 

•  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, 1548. 
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tector  at  the  last  moment  bad  sent  an  offer  with.  Ch.  25. 
which  he  had  better  have  commenced.    He  under-  T 

A.D.  1548. 

took  to  abstain  from  interference  till  Edward    J^»«- 

The  Pit>- 

shonld  be  of  age,  if  the  Scots,  on  their  part,  would  tector  offers 
make  no  engagements  with  the  rrench.      Their  Ma^  to 
queen  should  remain  among  themselves,  and  at  the  h^l^tf^'*' 
end  of  ten  years  should  be  free  to  make  her  own  ''^•y^j,^ 
choice.     Good  sense  had  not  been  wholly  washed  ^y^^^\  ai- 
aw£ly  by  the  bloodshed  at  Musselburgh,  and  voices  given  up. 
were  heard  to  say  that  this  offer  was  a  reasonable 
one.*     But  exasperation  and  the  hope  of  revenge 
were  overwhelmingly  predominant.     The  queen- 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  bold,  resolute,  and  skilful^ 
appeared  in  person  in  the  convention.    The  Duchy  Bnt  the 
of  Chatelherault  was  bestowed  on  the  Eegent  ^^^^arry 
Arran,  with  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs ;  *^*  ^^' 
and  money  was  freely  used  in  other  quarters. 
The  opposition  was  silenced,  and  the  intended 
bride  of  the  Dauphin,  that  there  might  be  no 
room  left  for  a  second  repentance,   should  be 
placed  at  once  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English 
arms.     Villegaignon  weighed  anchor  on  the  in- 
.  stant,   evaded  the  English   cruisers   who  were 
watching  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth,  and 
running  roimd  the  Orkneys,  feU  back  upon  the 
Clyde,  took  the  young  queen  on  board  at  Dum- 
bfurton,   with  her  brother    Lotd  James    Stuart 
(afterwards  known  to  history   as    the    Begent 
Murray),  and  bore  her  safely  to  Brest. f     '  So,*  ^n^  Mary 
says  Ejiox,  ^  she  was  sold  to  go  into  France,  to  taken  away 
the  end  that  in  her  youth  she  should  drink  of     ^"^ 


*  Buchanan.  f  Calderwood;  Buchanan. 
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C=-  ^5-  that  liquor  that  Bhould  remain  with  her  all  her 
jlZTs^.  lifetime  a  plague  to  the  realm,  and  for  her  own 

^'^y-  final  destruction.'* 
The  siege  The  sioge  of  Haddiugtou  was  then  pressed  in 
dington  foHu:  The  sallies  of  the  garrison  were  incessant 
^'*™^  and  destructive.  The  English  commander  Sir 
James  Wilford,  won  the  admiration  of  the  French 
themselves  by  his  gallantry.  But  the  trenches 
were  pushed  forward  day  after  day.  The  Bat- 
teries were  armed  with  heavy  cannon  which 
would  throw  sixty  shot  each  in  twelve  hours — in 
those  times  an  enormous  exploit.  The  walls  were 
breached  in  many  places,  and  the  advanced  works 
of  the  besiegers  were  at  last  so  close  to  the  town 
that  the  English  could  reach  them  with  lead  balls 
swung  in  the  hand  with  cords.  In  this  position 
the  siege  was  turned  into  a  blockade.  The  gar- 
rison were  short  of  provisions  and  short  of  powder, 
and  ^  for  matches'  they  were  ^  tearing  their  shirts 
into  rags.'t 

When  their  extremity  was  known  at  Berwick, 

Lord  Grey  collected  the  Border  force  in  haste, 

and  was  preparing  to  go  to  their  assistance,  when 

he  was  stopped  by  an  order  of  council.     The  Earl 

of  Shrewsbury  was  to  lead  an  army  into  Scotland 

as  large  as  that  which  had  won  Pinkie  Cleugh,  and 

Grey  was  directed  to  confine  himself  to  throwing 

in  supplies.   The  instructions  may  have  been  more 

Miefie     defensible  than  they  appear.     Sir  Warham  St. 

gurifloD,     Leger    and    Captain  Wyndham  set    out    from 

English  CA-  Bcrwick  with  two  hundred  foot,  and  powder  and 

▼airy  are     

destroyed. 

*  Kthoz.'b  History  of  the  B^ormatian.  f  Holikbhsd. 
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commissariat  waggons.     Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  Oh.  25. 
Sir  Bobert  Bowes  formed  their  escort  with  thir-  T 

▲.D.  1548. 

teen  hundred  light  cavalry.    The  adventure  was     J^^iy. 
desperate,  and  was  desperately  accomplished.   Co- 
viered  by  the  charge  of  the  horse,  St.  Leger  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  his  convoy  within  the  walls ; 
but  Palmer  and  Bowes  were  taken,  and  the  en- 
tire detachment  was  annihilated.'*    Haddington, 
however,  was  saved.     Shrewsbury  advanced  bvTheEariof 
forced  Inarches  with  fifteen  tho  Jand  men,  sup- 1^. 
ported  as  before  by  the  fleet;  and  d'Essy,  doubt- 2??!!;^* 
inff  whether  the  Scots  could  be  trusted  in  a™*'*"* 
general  action,  raised  the  siege,  and  fell  back  on 
Edinburgh.    The  garrison  was  relieved  and  rein- 
forced, and  the  superiority  of  the  English  in  the 
field  was  again  asserted. 

After  a  display  of  power,  however,  Shrewsbury 
could  only  retire  as  the  Protector  had  done. 
Twenty  miles  of  Teviotdale  were  wasted,  but  this 
was  not  to  conquer  Scotland;  and,  unless  the 
country  could  be  occupied,  as  well  as  overrun,  no 
progress  was  really  made.  Conducted  on  the 
present  system,  the  war  coiild  produce  no  fruits 
except  infinite  misery,  unavailing  bloodshed,  and 
feats  of  useless  gallantry.  The  expulsion  or  • 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Haddington  and 


^  So  say  ihe  Scottuh  his- 
torians, and  Holinslied,  who  took 
pains  to  infonn  himself  accu- 
rately on  sQch  points,  confirms 
them.  The  Protector,  however, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  wrote  to 
his  hrother.  Lord  Seymour,  re- 
ferring to  this  business:  'The 
last  evil  chance  in  Scotland  was 

VOL.  V. 


nothing  so  evil  as  was  first 
thought;  not  above  three  score 
slain,  and  the  number  which  la 
taken,  excepting  Mr.  Bowes  and 
Mr.  Palmer,  containeth  no  man 
of  name  or  opinion.'— -JfiSf.  Do- 
mestie,  Edward  VI.  vol.  iv.  State 
Paper  Office. 
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Ce,  25.  other  forts  which  the  English  held,  could  be  a 
aTTTs"  q^^stion  only  of  time.     Accident,  however,  gave 
September,  the  Protcctor  an  unexpected  opportunity,  had  he 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  English  cruisers  had  threatened  the  French 
supplies.  D'Essy  was  obliged  to  forage  as  he  could, 
and  the  army  lying  inactive  about  Edinburgh,  be- 
The  Fraich  Came  soon  on  indifferent  terms  with  the  people. 
^tsJeon  One  morning,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  a  Scot 
bad  terms.  ^^  carrvinff  a  OTn  alonff  a  street,  when  a  French 
soldier^himTd  claimed  it.    1  scuffle  began, 
parties  formed,  swords  were  drawn,  and  shots 
fired.     The  provost  and  the  town-guard  coming 
to  the  spot,  tookthe  side  of  their  countrymen ;  they 
arrested  the  soldiers,  and  were  carrying  them  to 
October  8.  the  Tolbooth,  when  a  cry  rose  for  a  rescue.    Their 
^^8 out  comrades  hurried  up;    the  provost,  and  half  a 
itrwte       dozen  gentlemen  were  presently  killed,  and  the 
uproar  spreading,  an  English  prisoner  in  Edin- 
burgh who  witnessed  the  scene,  said,  Hhat  the 
French  would  no  sooner  espy  a  Scot,  man,  woman, 
or  child,  come  out  of  doors,  or  put  their  heads 
out  of  window,  but  straightway  was  marked  by 
an  harquebus.'*     The  Eegent  called  on  d'Essy 
•    for  explanations,  and  d'Essy,  unable  to  explain. 
To  cure  the  auswcrcd  with  high  words.     At  last  he  withdrew 
rftwdS*"  *^®  troops  beyond  the    gates,   summoned  the 
^^aTa^  Ehinegrave  to  a  council,   and   determined,   in 
tempts  to    order  to  obliterate  the  effects  of  so  awkward  a 

larpriae 

Hadding- 

ton. 

*  Thomas  Fisher  to  the  Dake  of  Somerset :  Original  Letters^ 
edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  3rd  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  292.  Compare  the 
account  in  Buchavah. 
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business,  to  go  the  same  evening  with  the  whole  Ch.  25. 
army  to  Haddington,  and  carry  it  by  a  surprise.  Z^^:;^,^ 

The  city  waa  no  sooner  cleared  of  the  soldiers  October. 
than  the  gates  were  shut  behind  them,  ^  and  the 
townsmen,  seeking  for  such  French  as  were  left, 
were  he  sick  or  whole,  he  was  no  sooner  found 
but  forthwith  slain  and  cut  in  pieces ;'  *  when- 
ever one  or  two  French  were  found  apart,  they 
were  killed  and  thrust  into  holes.'*  All  night 
the  murderous  revenge  continued ;  when,  shortly 
before  daybreak,  a  messenger  came  breathless  to 
the  gates,  saying:  that  d'Essy  had  taken  Had- 
din^n,  that  a  few  English  only  survived,  shut 
up  in  an  isolated  bulwark,  who  had  offered  to 
surrender  if  they  might  have  their  lives;  but 
d'Essy  had  answered  they  should  have  no  courtesy 
but  death.  The  news  put  an  end  to  the  massacre ; 
which,  if  the  account  was  true,  might  produce 
unpleasant  fruits.  The  Begent  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  to  the  scene  of  the  supposed 
triumph.  At  Musselburgh  the  truth  met  him  in 
a  long  file  of  carts,  laden  with  dead  or  wounded 
men. 

D'Essy,  reaching  Haddington  at  midnight,  had  Finding  the 
surprised  the  garrison  in  their  beds.  The  sen-  SS^*^ 
tinels  had  but  time  to  give  the  alarm  before  they  ^e^^ 
were  killed ;  the  watch  was  driven  in  and  some  ^^  into 

'  ^  ^  the  court  of 

of  the  French  entered  with  them,  in  the  confu-  ^^  cwtie, 
sion,  into  the  court  of  the  castle.     These,  seizing 
the  gates  and  keeping  them  open,  the  invaders 


*  Fisher  to   the  Protector:    Original    Letters,   3rd    serieti, 
vol.  iiL  p.  292. 
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Ch.  2j.  behind  were  thronging  after  them  in  force,  when 
^^      ^  a  cannon,  loaded  with  grapeshot,  was  fired  by  an 
unknown  hand  into  the  thick  of  the  crowds  and 
destroyed  a  hundred  men  upon  the  spot.     The 
check  gave  the  English  time  to  collect.  While  the 
attacking  party  were  still  reeling  xmder  the  effect 
of  the  discharge,  they  poured  down  upon  them 
Bat  the     through  a  postern.     The  gun  was  again  charged 
^ywd    ^^^  fired;  the  gates  were  closed,  and  all  who 
drive  them  remained  inside  were  cut  down  or  killed  in  jump- 
ing from  the  battlements.     Furious  at  his  failure, 
d'Essy  again  led  up  his  troops  to  the  assault ;  a 
kinsman  of  the  Bhinegrave  had  been  left  in  the 
castle-court,  and  a  party  of  Germans  fought  their 
way  in  and  carried  him  off;  but  the  whole  gar- 
rison  were  by  this  time  under  arms.      Three 
And  the  as-  timcs  the  Preuch  came  up  to  be  driven  back  with 
Baait  &lU.  desperate  loss ;  and  at  last,  with  bitter  reluctance, 
the  leader  gave  the  signal  to  fall  back.      His 
enterprise  had  led  to  nothing  but  discomfiture. 
With  the  morning  he  learnt,  and  was  compelled 
to  bear,  the  murders  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  see  the 
Scots  as  much  pleased  at  his  defeat  as  the  English 
themselves.     For  some  days  it  was  expected  that 
the  French  would  be  attacked  and  destroyed  in 
their  camp,*  and  they  *  were  in  such  desperation 
that  they  would  rather  adventure  to  be  UUed  by 
Enghshmen  than  by  Scots.'f 

*  The  Scots  rejoiceth  as  mach  I  French  bat  to  be  revenged  with 


at  the  overthrow  as  we  do,  and 
it  is  spoken  in  Edinburgh  that 
the  Hamiltons  will,  for  their 
bloodshedding,  seek  no  other 
amends   at    the  hands    of  the 


the  sword. — Fisher  to  the  Pro- 
tector: Ellis  ;  Original  Letter*, 
3rd  serie^,  vol.  iii.  p.  292. 
t  Ibid. 
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At  such  a  moment  either  skilful  diplomacy  or  Ch.  25. 
prompt  action  might  possibly  have  restored  the ^^      g^ 
influence  of  England ;  although,  the  queen  being 
in  France,  it  was  not  easy  to  say  for  what  object 
the  Protector  was  now  contending.    The  occasion, 
however,  was  allowed  to  pass.;  and  the  breach  The  French 
between  the  Scots  and  their   allies  was  soon  is  recalled^ 
healed  by  the  recal  of  d'Essy,  the  arrival  of  J^^^f^ 
reinforcements,  and  a  series  of  small  successes,  ^^^^ 
in  which  both  Scots  and  Trench  bore  their  share, 
and  which  restored  confidence  and  good  humour. 
The  English  attempted  a  landing  in  Fife,  where 
Lord  James  Stuart  beat  them  to  their  ships,  ^^  ^^  _ 
with  a  loss   of  six  hundred  men :  the  French,  ^  "«  ^' 

,  palfled  at 

with  the  help  of  their  galleys,  took  the  islands  Fife,  and 
in  the  Forth  which  Somerset  had  fortified,  and  isiaDds  in 
destroyed  several  hundred  more.     A  series  of*^'^"*"' 
small  fortresses  in  Teviotdale  and  the  Marches —  They  lose 
Eoxburgh,    Hume    Castle,    Fast    Castle,    andinTeviot- 
Broughty  Craig,  fell  one  after  the  other  in  the  ^^^^' 
winter;  and  by  the  spring  of  1549  Haddington 
remained  the  sole  visible  result  to  the  Protec- 
tor of  all  his  costly  efforts,  while  the  object  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken  was  utterly 
lost. 

Meanwhile,  the  quarrel  with  France  had  ex- 
tended. An  irregular  cannonade  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  French  forts  and  the  new  English 
works  at  Boulogne.  The  Boulonnaise  had  been 
invaded;  there  had  been  skirmishes  and  loss  of 
Ufe.  Vluegalg^on',  gaUeys,  ^r  landi^  Ma^ 
Stuart  at  Brest,  had  roamed  about  the  Channel, 


86  Tlie  Adventurers  of  the  West. 

Ch.  2  j.  preying    upon    English   merchant-slups  ;*    and 

A~D~i77  '^^i^®  peace  still  continued  in  name,  the  French 

Augost.    court  professed  an  insolent  confidence  that  the 

galleys       Protcctor  durst  not  resent  their  violation  of  it. 

Channel,    i^e  shruuk,  it  was  true,  from  declaring  war ;  but 

^Oi'st^^  England  as  well  as  France  could  play  at  the  game 

^chantmen   ^^  marauding  hostility.     Convoys  of  provisions 

were   passing    continually    between  Brest   and 

Leith,  and  a  French  fishing-fleet  from  Iceland 

and  Newfoundland  was  looked  for  in  the  fall  of 

the  year.     The  *  Adventurers  of  the  West,^  the 

sea-going  inhabitants  of  the  ports  of  Devonshire 

and  Cornwall,  were  informed  that  the  Channel 

was  much  troubled  with  pirates,  and  that  they 

would  serve  their  country  by  clearing  the  seas  of 

The  Adven- them.     Private   hints    were   added,    that  they 

the  West    might  coustrue  their  instructions  liberally;  but 

ai«aUowed |. j^g^^  whatever  French  prizes  were  brought  in 

^^^f  should  be  kept  for  a  time  undisposed  of,  till  it 
was  ascertained  whether  the  Court  of  Paris 
*  would  redress  the  harms  done  on  their  side.'t 

The  Admiralty  order  came  out  on  the  i  ith  of 

August.     Sir  Bichard  Greenfield,  Sir  William 

Denys,  Sir  Hugh  Trevanion,  and  Sir  William 

Godolphin  were   commissioned  to   superintend 

Sept.  7.  the  Adventurers'  proceedings;  and  on  the  7th 

September,  John  Greenfield,  Sir  Bichard's  son  or 

And  make  brother,  reported  progress  from  Foy.     He  had 

progress,    j^ijjj^ggjf  \yQQjx  upou  a  cruise,  and  had  waylaid, 


*  The  Protector  to  the  Admiral :  MS.  Domestic,  Edward  VI. 
Tol.  iv.  State  Paper  Offioe. 

t  Privy  Council  to  the  Admiral :  Ibid. 
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taken,   sunk,  pr  driven  on  shore  an  indefinite  Ch.  25. 
number    of  French    trading-vessels;    he    had ^^      « 
brought  ten  prizes  into   Foy  and  Plymouth ;  8«p*««^^- 
he  had  obtained  information  of  three  hundred 
sail  going  to  Bordeaux  for  wine  for  the  army  in 
Scotland ;  and  *  the  western  men/  he  said,  *  were 
so  expert'  in  their  business,  Hhat  he  did  not 
doubt  they  would  give  a  good  account  of  the 
whole  of  them/     About  the  same  time  sixteen 
transports  returning  from  Scotland  were  attacked 
by  two  EngUsh  ships  at  the  mouth  of  a  French 
harbour,  and  four  were  taken  and  carried  oE* 

England  had  thus  drifted  into  the  realities  of 
war  with  France.  It  would  not  be  through  the 
skill  of  her  ruler  if  war  did  not  follow  with  the 
Empire  also,  if  the  Pope  did  not  succeed  at 
last  in  launching  against  her  the  united  force  of 
the  Catholic  powers.  Happily,  the  disintegrating 
elements  were  strong  enough  at  that  time,  as 
before  ^d  after,  to  prevent  a  combination  which, 
if  accompUshed,  would  have  changed  the  fortunes 
of  the  Beformation. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Muhlberg,  the  Land-  a.i>.  1547. 
grave  of  Hesse  had  relinquished  a  contest  which  gn^  of 
for  the  time  was  hopeless ;  and,  trusting  to  the  ^S^rs "' 
promises  of  the  Emperor  and  the  sruarantees  of  ^^  ^™' 

*  r  o  peror. 

Duke  Maurice,  that  his  personal  liberty  should 
not  be  taken  from  him,  presented  himself  in  the 
Imperial  camp.     Charles  condescending,  if  his 


•  Lord  Boisell  to  the  Admiral :  M8.  Domettic,  Edward  YI. 
ToL  ir.  State  Paper  Ofiloe. 


8  8  JDiet  of  Augsburg^ 

Ch.  25.  story  were  true,  to  an  ignoble  gvasion,*  com- 
manded  his  arrest ;  the  two  princes  who  had  so 
*"iir  long  defied  him  we  in  his  power,  and,  tainm- 
phant  at  last,  he  summoned  the  Diet  to  meet  at 
li^at    -^^s^^^-     Carrying  his  prisoners  with  him,  he 
Augsbug,  arrived  there  himself  in  July,  and  the  long- 
^thed^  is  ^^riled  priests  followed  in  flights  in  the  rear  of 
purified,     j^jg  amiies.    The  cathedral  was  forthwith  purified 
of  heresy  by  a  second  consecration,  and  bishops 
preached  there  day  after  day  on  the  long-insulted 
mysteries  of  the  faith. 
Sept.  I.         The  Diet,  densely  attended,  opened -on  the  ist 
of  September.     Oharles  briefly  reminded  the  as- 
sembly of  his  long  efforts  to  compose  the  quarrels 
of  Germany  peaceably;  he  had  been  driven  at 
last,  he  said,  to  another  remedy,  and  Grod  had 
given  him  success.     Eeligion  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  turmoil.     A  council,. as  they  had  them- 
selves told  him  again  and  again,  was  the  only 
instrument  by  which  it  could  be  composed.     The 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  States,  therefore,  would 
petition  the  Pope  to  send  back  the  fugitives  to 
Trent ;  and  on  the  Pope's  compliance,  the  Lutheran 
princes — ^Duke  Maurice,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,   and  the  rest, 
should  promise  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  that 
council,  whatever  they  might  be.   Meanwhile,  he 
would  reorganize  the  Imperial  chamber ;  he  would 
hear,   and   determine   questions   of  confiscated 


*  The  play  upon  the  words 
einig  and  ewig.  The  Emperor 
■aid  he  had  promifled  that  the 


Landgrave  should  not  be  im- 
prisoned for  life — ^not  that  he 
should  not  be  imprisoned  at  all. 
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Church  property  in  person ;  and  while  the  Diet  Ch.  25, 
proceeded,  he  would  permit  no  parties  or  separate 

conferences.  September. 

He  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  for  the 
time  could  insist  on  compliance ;  Duke  Maurice, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  conditions, 
agreed  to  submit ;  and  the  petition  to  the  Holy 
See  was  drawn,  probably  by  the  Emperor  himself, 
and  despatched.     The  bishops  were  made  to  say  The  Oer- 
that  they  had  long  desired  that  a  general  council  UBhops  pe- 
should  meet  in  Germany;  after  years  of  delay p*^^re- 
a  place  had  at  last  been  selected,  which  virtually  ^J^^^^ 
was  more  Italian  than  German.     While  the  war  "^^^ 
continued  they  could  not  safely  repair  thither,  and 
now,  when  peace  was  re-established,  the  council 
had  been  broken  up.      They  entreated  that  it 
might  assemble  again.    If  his  Holiness  consented, 
he  would  give  peace  to  Europe  and  to  the  Church ; 
if  he  refused,  they  would  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences.* 

The    language    was    impatient    and    almost  The  Freneh 
menacing.       Never    since     his    accession    hadSf^Tto 
Paul  III.  yielded  to  entreaty,  and  the  council,  "^■*- 
the  action  of  which  at  Trent  might  be  uncertain, 
•was  in  his  own  dominions  safe,  convenient,  and 
manageable.     It  was  a  view  of  things  which  the 
French,  during    the    summer,    had   studiously 
humoured,  and  a  difficulty  was  evidently  looked 
for.     Moreover,   Paul  was   not  only  the  chief 
prelate  of  Catholic  Christendom,  but  he    had 
children  in  a  more  earthly  sense  for  whom  he  had 

*  Slsidam. 
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Ch.  25.  the  affection  of  an  earthly  father.     He  had  cUb- 
.TTTTT  membered  the  States  of  the  Church  for  a  favourite 

A.i>*  I547* 

Sept.  10.  child,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  Duchies  of 

The  Pope's  ^  ^,  -r       • 

Boii,  LouiB  Parma  and  Fiacenza.     Louis  Famese  had  distin- 

Parma,  ia   guished  his  administration  by  atrocities  unusual 

°^^  ^    '  even  in  an  Italian  despot,  and  had  just  been 

murdered  by  his  subjects.     The  conspirators  had 

placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 

October.    Emperor ;  and  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan,  who 

occupies     was  believcd  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of  the 

Piacenza  •       ..  .    .  .       ^r^.  •« 

atgainst  the  assassmatiou,  scut  troops  to  Jriacenza,  and  pre- 
^^P^-        vented  the  indignant  Pope  from  revenging  his 
son's  death. 

The  wound  was  but  a  few  weeks  old  when  the 
petition  of  the  German  bishops  arrived  at  Bome. 
Dec.  9.    On  the  9th  of  December  it  was  presented  in  the 
Consistory ;  and  Mendoza,  Charles's  ambassador, 
declared  that  he  was  instructed,  if  the  demand 
was   refused,  to  record  his  protest  against  the 
The  pe-     scssion  at  Bologna  as  illegal.     The  same  day  (it 
German     cauuot  be  Considered  an  accident)  the  Archbishop 
premted    ^^  Bheims  arrived  from  Paris.     Henry  II.,  who 
at  Rome.    \y^  \ong  Seen  in  the  Italian  question  the  germs 
of    a  fresh    war,    resented  the    occupation  of 
Piacenza  as    deeply  as  the    Pope.      He,    too, 
dreaded  the  restoration  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
Charles,   master  of   Germany,   with  the    great 
council  of  Christendom  sitting  within  his  do- 
minions, and  under  his  virtual  sovereignty,  would 
become  too  strong  for  him  to  cope  with.*     The 
French  prelate  arrived  opportunely  to  present 
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the  homage  of  France  at  the  papal  throne.     His  Ch.  25. 
sovereign,  the  archbishop  said,  wonld  have  come  in  ^^^ 
person  to  rest  his  eyes  on  the  august  countenance  Dooember. 
of  the  Holy  Father,  had  not  his  presence  been  re- 
quired at  home ;  but  he  was  sent  to  offer  in  his 
master's  name  the  whole  power  of  France  against 
all  who  secretly  or  openly  conspired  against  the 
independence  of  the  Papacy. 

Thus  supported,  Paul  determined  to  defy  the  !>.««•  «;• 
Emperor.      He   told  Mendoza   that    he  would  ferred  to 
submit  the  petition  to  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  at  Boiogius 
who  would  be  in  no  haste  to  condemn  their  own 
actions.      Cardinal  del  Monte,    the  legate  and 
president,  replied  for  them  that  the  removal  from 
Trent  had  been  the  act  of  a  majority,  and  was 
therefore  legal.      If  they  were  to  return,  their 
Spanish  brethren,  who  had  remained  behind,  must 
first  submissively  rejoin  them;  they  must  have^^"!*^* 
a  promise  further  that  no  secular  power  should  conditions. 
interfere  with  their  freedom  of  debate ;  that  the 
Lutherans  should  submit  without  reserve;  and, 
finally,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  leave 
Trent  again,  should  it  seem  at  any  time  desirable 
to  them. 

The  unpromising  reply  was   transmitted   to    1548. 
Charles,  and  once  more  he  despatched  a  protest  Chariee  v. 
both  to  Bologna  and  to  Rome.     He  had  done  his  lut  ^ort 
best  for  the  CathoUc  religion,  he  said,  and  the  p^^^**^* 
prelates  of  the  council  had  done  their  worst. 
The  Germans  had  promised  to  acknowledge  them 
if  they  sate  anywhere  but  in  Italy.      In  the    . 
papal  dominions  their  assembly  was  an  illusion 
and  a  pretence.     For  the  last  time  he  insisted 
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The  Pope 

eqaivo- 

cates, 


Oh.  25.  that  they  should  return  to  Trent,  or  on  them 
ZZi^,  would  rest  the  guilt  of  the  misfortunes  which 

January,  ^hey  Were  dragging  down  upon  Christendom. 
The  fathers  replied,  like  themselves,  that  they 
were  met  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that 
the  Emperor  was  the  son  of  the  Church,  not  the 
master  of  it,  and  that  secular  magistrates  must 
not  dictate  to  the  ministers  of  Christ.  The  Pope, 
equaUy  determined,  shielded  himself  behind 
equivocation,  and  affected  to  hold  out  hopes 
of  arrangement;  but  his  insincerity  was  trans- 
parent;*  and  Charles,  exasperated  and  des* 
perate,  determined  to  assume  for  a  time  the 
power  which  Henry  VIII.  had  claimed  for  the 
sovereign  authority  in  every  state  and  country. 
A  free  council  might  ultimately  meet.  Mean- 
while,  and  until  that  happy  consummation,  a 
scheme  of  doctrine,^  known  as  the  Interim,  was 
composed  and  submitted  to  representatives  of  the 
different  parties,  and  was  finally,  on  the  15th  of 

May  15.  May,  laid  before  the  Diet. 

The  Catholic  faith  was  asserted,  but  in  ^  am- 
biguous formularies,'  which  would  leave  the 
conscience  free  while  they  seemed  to  bind  it.f 
On  points  where  evasion  was  impossible,    such 


And 
GharleB 
offers  to 
G^ermaiiy 
the  *  In- 
terim.' 


*  The  wiser  Cat;holicB  thought 
that  Paul  WEB  playing  a  dan- 
gerous game.  The  papacy  had 
said  one  thing  and  meant  another, 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Befor- 
maUon,  not  to  their  advantage. 
'  Hujiismodi  lac/  says  Pallavi- 
cino,  'a  fallaci  spe  propinatum 
quandoque  acrius  acescit  in  sto- 


macho  magnorum  vivorum  ubi 
deludantur,  perinde*  ac  fortassis 
evenerat  in  divortio  fiegis  Bri- 
tannicL'  —  Hutoria  CoTtcilii 
Trid^ntini, 

f  Formulis  ambigms  quas 
lioeret  utrique  partium  pro  re 
su4  interpretari. — Pallayiciivo. 
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as  the  restitution  of  Church  property,  the  mar-  Ch.  25. 
riage  of  the  clergy,  and  communion  in  both  kinds  ^^  ^   g 
at  the  eucharist,  the  first  of  these  critical  ques-     ^7- 
tions  was  untouched ;  in  the  two  other  points  the 
Protestant  innovations  were  condemned  in  words 
and  were  tolerated  in  fact. 

At  Borne  the  intrusion  of  the  secular  power 
upon  sacred  ground  appeared  but  as  the  confir- 
mation of  the  dread  which  the  extreme  Catholics 
had. long  affected  to  feel — ^that  Charles  would  at  The  Court 
last  imitate  the  usurpations  of  his  uncle  of  Eng-  agitated. 
land.     A  copy  of  the  Interim  was  sent  to  the 
Pope  for  approval.     The  Pope  replied  by  requir- 
ing the  instant  restitution  of  the  abbey  lands, 
the  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  and 
the  separation  of  the  clergy  from  their  concu- 
bines.*    In  Germany  the  scheme  was  scarcely 
received  more  favourably.     Bucer,  whose  opinion 
was  privately  asked,  gave  his  unequivocal  dis- 
approval, and  accepted  an  invitation  to  England,  The  in- 
whither   Peter  Martyr   had   gone  before   him.  aUke  nn- 
Duke  Maurice,  with  the  majority  of  the  Pro- S^dio**** 
testant  princes,  acquiesced  for  themselves,  butj^^^" 
with  tacit  or  avowed  reluctance.     When  they 
called  upon-  their  subjects  to  follow  their   ex- 
ample, it  was  with  hesitating  lips    and  a   dis- 
like or  contempt  which  they  hardly  cared  to 
conceal-t 


*  Dici  vix  potest  qnantom 
animoram  motnm  ezcitaverit 
libelli  Interim  promolgatio. 
Etenim  priori  aspectu  creditum 
plemmqae    est   anrogataxn  sibi 


fuisse  a  CsBfiare  auctoritatem  in 
rebos  fidei. — ^Pallayicino. 

t  The  Bishop  of  Westminster 
and  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  who  were 
at  Augsborg  during  the  Diet, 
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^«  aj-  The  imprisoned  Duke  of  Saxony  possessed  the 
influence  which  would  enable  Charles  to  carry 
his  point,  and  freedom,  favour,  and  power  were 
held  out  to  him  through  Granvelle,  as  the  re- 
ward of  compliance.  John  Frederick  answered, 
with  a  noble  simplicity,  that  'he  was  in  the 
Emperor's  power;  his  Majesty  might  do  with 
him,  and  use  his  carcase  as  it  liked  him,  he 
neither  could  nor  would  resist  his  pleasure  therein ; 
but  he  humbly  besought  his  Majesty  that  he 
would  not  press  him  to  grant  this  thing,  which, 
he  said,  being  against  the  word  and  law  of  God, 
he  would  not  agree  unto  though  he  were  to  die 
for  it/* 


A.D.  1548. 

Kay. 


TheBm- 
p«ror  at- 
tempts to 
moT«  John 
Frederick 
without 
effect. 


reported  the  general  feeling  with 
much  distinctness.  In  a  letter 
dated  the  22nd  of  May  the 
Bishop  wrote : — 

'  As  the  Emperor  is  earnestly 
bent  to  have  the  Interim  kept, 
so  I  hear  divers  places  and 
dties  be  not  content  therewith. 
Duke  Maurice  says  that,  for  his 
own  person,  he  is  content  to  keep 
it ;  but  because  he  has  so  often 
promised  his  subjects  to  suffer 
them  to  observe  their  religion 
that  they  now  be  in,  he  cannot 
compel  them  to  the  observance 
of  the  Interim,  so  he  remaineth 
perplexed.'  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg, he  added,  had  refused. — 
MS,  Crermany,  bundle  1,  State 
Paper  Office. 

On  the  9th  of  July  Sir  Philip 
Hoby  wrote : — 

*The  Duke  of  Wirtemburg, 
having  received  the  Interim, 
with  commandment  to  see  it 
take    place    and    be    observed 


throughout  his  countiy,  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  did  not  make 
any  countenance  to  disobey  the 
Emperor's  will  herein,  but  re- 
ceived his  commission  very  reve- 
rendly.  Shortly,  after  sij^ering 
the  Interim  to  go  about,  and  the 
Emperor's  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  to  set.it 
forth  as  it  liked  them,  suddenly, 
without  any  mention  made  of 
the  Interim,  or,  as  though  he 
thought  nothing  thereof,  as  I 
hear  say  he  is  a  man  somewhat 
merry  conceited  when  he  list, 
he  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  in  his  country,  that  each 
person  for  every  time  they  heard 
ma«s  should  pay  unto  him  eight 
ducats  of  gold.  He  forbade  not 
the  mass  to  be  said,  but  would 
have  the  hearers  pay  him  this 
tribute.' — Hoby  to  the  Protector : 
Cotton,  Mas.  litus,  B.  2. 
*  Ibid. 
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The  Free  Towns  were  less  obedient  than  the  Ch.  25. 
princes.      Magdeburg    sent    an    open   refusal;^  p  is  s 
Constance  refused  almost  as  peremptorily ;  Stras-     ^"Jy- 
burg    sent    a    protest:     and    when    Granvelle 
threatened,  the  Strasburg  deputies  said  that  a 
man's  body  might  be  burnt,  but  a  burnt  body 
was  better  than  a  damned  soul. 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  Protestants  would  have 
been  more  prudent  had  they  taken  the  Emperor  at 
his  word.  The  Interim  was  in  theory  as  Uberal  as 
the  scheme  of  belief  as  yet  established  in  England. 
In  practice  it  was  even  more  liberal,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  though  censured,  was  not 
forbidden.  In  formulas  of  doctrine,  as  in  all 
mechanical  contrivances,  looseness  of  construction 
becomes  looser  in  the  use;  and  a  considerable 
liberty  of  opinion  might  have  established  itself 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Interim.  But  the  Ger- 
mans, more  spiritual  than  the  English,  were  less 
tolerant  of  compromise.  They  had  parted  with 
the  substance  of  Bomanism,  they  would  not  be 
haunted  with  the  shadow  of  it.  In  the  midst  of 
the  agitation  the  Diet  was  dissolved.  The  army 
at  least  would  be  obedient;  and  if  the  people  The  Em- 
would  not  accept  what  was  offered  them  in  a  lax  ^pei  sub- 
spirit,  they  should  be  compelled  to  accept  it  in  ™^'"?'*- 
a  harsh  one. 

Wherever  Charles's  hand  could  reach,  diocesan  He  re-cs- 
synods  were  re-established.      The  ecclesiastical  ^^4" 
courts  were  revived,  and  the  schools  were  placed  ^*^Jjf*' 
exclusively  under  the  priests.      The    Lutheran  ^es  John 
clergy  were  advised  to   send  their  wives  from 
them,  or  they  might  suffer  for  it ;  and  the  supreme 
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Ch.  2j.  courts  of  the  Empire  were  reorganized  as  the 
a^dTis^  Catholics  desired.     John  Frederick  was  punished 
8^'^i^  5.  for  his  refusal  with  petty  persecution  ;*  and  as  a 
troops  at-  reply  to  the  insolence  of  Constance,  three  thou- 
seiM  Oon-  SBud  Spanish  troops  sprang  suddenly  upon  the 
■tance.      \^yf^^^     They  were  driven  back  after  a  desperate 
conflict.     But  Constance  was  placed  under  the 
ban   of  the  Empire,   and  compelled  at  last  to 
yield,  and  Charles  prepared  to  force  his  pleasure 
on  Strasburg  and  Magdeburg.    He  believed  him- 
self irresistible,  and  those  who  wished  best  to  the 
opposition  had  faint  hopes  that  it  would  succeed. 
But  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  his  hands  were 
full.     With  Germany  to  bend  or  to  break,  with 
Italy  unsettled,   the    Pope    impracticable,   and 
Fcance  again  menacing  a  European  war,  he  had  no 


•  *  The  Emperor  waa  mnoh 
xnoyed  with  his  answer.  Three 
hundred  Spaniards  more  than 
the  aocnstomed  band  were  com- 
manded towards  the  dake's 
lodging.  They  went  to  the 
dnke,  and  showed  him  the 
Emperor's  pleasure  was,  seeing 
he  so  obstinately  refused  to 
grant  his  requests,  that  the 
order  which  was  first  prescribed 
at  his  taking  should  now  be 
straightly  observed,  and  no  more 
gentleness  and  courtesy  shewed 
unto  him,  seeing  it  could  so 
little  prevail.  And  forthwith 
they  caused  all  the  daggs  and 
other  weapons  that  the  duke's 
servants  had  then  in  the  house 
to  be  sought  out  and  sent  away ; 
and  whereas  the  duke  had  then 
about  him  above  seventy  ser- 
vants, they  sent  them  all  away 


saving  twenty-seven.  Granvelle 
also  sent  from  him  his  preacher, 
whom  he  threatened  with  fire  if 
he  hasted  not  forth  of  the  coun* 
try.  His  cooks  and  other  offi- 
cers were  also  commanded,  upon 
pain  of  burning,  they  should  not 
prepare  or  dress  for  him  any 
meat  upon  Fridays,  Saturdays, 
or  other  fasting  days  commanded 
by  the  Roman  Church.  In  this 
straightness  remaineth  the  duke 
now,  wherewith  he  seemeth  to 
be  so  little  moved  as  there  can 
be  none  alteration  perceived  in 
him,  either  by  word  or  counte- 
nance ;  but  is  even  now  as  merry 
and  content  to  the  outer  shew 
as  he  was  at  any  time  of  his 
most  prosperity.' — Hoby  to  the 
Protector:  Cotton,  M88,  Tiius, 
B.  2. 
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leisure  to  interfere  with  England.     On  this  side  Ch.  25. 
at  least,  the  Protector  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  g 

the  quarrel  with  France  and  the  war  with  Scot-  The  Em- 
land  being  not  enough  to  occupy  him,  he  could  busy  to 
proceed  with  the  Eeformation  of  religion.  ^th 

An  act  of  parliament  had  forbade  irreverent  ^°8^^* 
speaking    of  the  sacrament.      The  sacrament, 
however,  was  the  real  point  on  which  the  minds 
of  men  were  working  most  passionately;  and  as 
the  government  had  resolved  upon  permitting  or 
introducing  an  innovation  upon  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine, it  was  desirable  to  familiarize  the  country 
with  the  prospect  of  change.     A  general  order  Licensed 
had  prohibited  all    preaching  except  imder  aj^jf^^ 
licence  from  the  government ;  and  a  set  of  noisy  ^^^ 
declaimers,  avant  couriers,  as  they  called  them-  declaiming 
selves,  of  the  crown,  first  to  cry  for  reform  while  sacrament. 
reform  was  in  the   ascendant,   first  to  fly  or 
apostatize  in  time  of  danger,  made  the  circuit 
of  the  towns  and  parishes,  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the   statute.       The    sacrament  of 
the    altar    was    called  the    sacrament    of   the         ^ 
halter.      Hocus    pocus,  the  modem  conjuror*s 
catchword,  was  the  jesting  corruption  of  the  *  hoc 
est  corpwf  in  the  canon  of  the  mass.     With  plea- 
santry  of  this   kind,   acting    as   an  additional 
stimulant  on  the  visitation,  the  preachers  provoked 
a  rising  in  Cornwall  in  the  summer  of  1548,  and  a  a  govem- 
royal  commissioner,  named  William  Body,  was  ™f"!  **™: 

J  7  J 1  missioner  is 

murdered  in  a  church.    But  a  priest,  who  had  been  murdered 

in  C/Om' 

concerned  in  it,  was  hanged  and  quartered  in  wau. 
Smithfield  ;*  twenty-eight  other  persons  were  put 

•  Stow. 


VOL.  V.  H 


9    ^  ^  ^ 
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Ch.  a^. 

AD.  1548. 
July  7. 


Protestant 
opinion  in 
Bngland 
changes 
from  Lu- 
theran to 
Genevan. 


to  death  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;*  and  the  * 
riot  was  appeased.  The  malcontents  were  chiefly 
among  the  people.  Spoliation  andreformation  were 
going  hand  in  hand ;  the  nobles  and  gentlemen 
were  well  contented  for  the  time  to  overthrow, 
bind,  and  strip  the  haughty  Church  which  had 
trampled  on  them  for  centuries ;  and  they  let  pass, 
not  without  remonstrance,  but  without  deter- 
mined opposition,  the  outrages  upon  the  creed 
which  in  the  recoU  of  feeling  would  provoke  so 
fearful  a  retribution.!  Among  the  leading  Pro- 
testant theologians  Lutheranism  was  melting 
gradually  away.  Cranmer,  of  whose  backward- 
ness the  letters  of  the  ultra  party,}  during  the 
first  year  of  Edward's  reign,  contain  abundant 
complaints,  was  yielding  to  the  arguments  of 
Eidley.  Latimer,  who  cared  comparatively  little 
for  doctrinal  questions,  whose  conception  of  the 
Beformation  was  not  so  much  an  improvement 
of  speculative  theory,  as  a  practical  return  to  obe- 


•  Stow  sayg,  'other  of  the 
priests'  society/  I  conclude 
twenty-nine  to  have  suffered  in 
all,  as  I  find  a  note  among  the 
Cotton.  MS8,o£a  pardon  sent  by 
the  council  into  Cornwall  for  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Body  excepting  that  number.-— 
Cotton,  M88.  litus,  B.  2. 

t  Sir  Philip  Hoby  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  German  Pro- 
testants the  opinions  of  himself 
and  of  his  order.  '  Of  our  pro- 
ceedings in  England/  he  says, 
'  are  sundry  discourses  made 
here.  The  Protestants  have 
good  hope,  and  pray  earnestly 


that  the  King's  Majesty,  being 
warned  by  the  late  ruin  of  Ger- 
many, [which]  happened  by  the 
bishops'  continuance  in  their 
princely  and  lordly  estates,  will 
take  order  for  the  redress  thereof 
in  his  dominions,  and  appoint 
unto  the  good  bishops  an  honest 
and  competent  living  sufficient  for 
their  maintenance,  taking  from 
them  the  rest  of  their  worldly 
possessions  and  dignities,  thereby 
to  avoid  the  vain  glory  that  let- 
teth  them  sincerely  to  do  their 
office.' — MS.  Harleian,  523. 
X  JSputoliS  TlQVBJSM,  Anno 

1547- 


•  •  • 


N  \  r  >;  ^  ;; 


Letter  of  Calvin  to  the  Protector. 

dience  and  the  fear  of  God,  was  more  difficult  to  Ch.  ^5. 
move  than  Cranmer ;  but  he,  too,  was  giving  way.  7 

An  attempt  was  to  be  made  in  the  next  parlia- """ '" 
ment  for  an  effective  and  authoritative  change. 

Somerset  himself  meanwhile  found  an  adviser  caivin 
in  Calvin.   The  great  Genevan,  knowing  much  of  J^*^^^ 
religion  and  little  of  the  English  disposition,  laid  ***^^- 
his  views  before  the  Protector  in  a  noticeable 
letter,  written  in  1548. 

*  As  I  understand,   my  Lord,'  wrote  Calvin,  He  advisee 
'  you  have  two  kinds  of  mutineers  against  the  king  ]^^^ 
and  the  estates  of  the  realm ;  the  one  are  fantas-  "»^ '?«" 
tical  people,  who  under  colour  of  the  gospel  would  Bhouid 
set  all  to  confusion;    the  others   are    stubborn  to  death, 
people  in  the  superstition  of  the  Antichrist  of 
Bome.     These  all  together  do  deserve  to  be  well 
punished  by  the  sword,  seeing  they  do  conspire 
against  the  king  and  against  God,  who  had  set 
him  in  the  royal  seat.' 

For  the  general  organization  of  the  Church,  he  He  recom- 
recommended  that  a  body  of  doctrines  should  be  JJ^y  0* 
drawn  up,  which  all  prelates  and  curates  should  ^^^^^ 
be  sworn  to  follow — a  catechism  or  common  form  »?<^  *  ^°™ 

of  prayer. 

of  instruction  to  be  taught  to  children ;  and  to 
prevent  eccentricities,  *  a  certain  form  written'  to 
which  the  clergy  should  be  *  restrained'  in  public 
prayer  and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. 

But  these  things  would  be  ineffective  without  The  Pro- 
measures   for   'the   reformation  of  the  bastard  avoid' t^^ 
Christendom  of  the  Pope.'    And  here  the  especial  ^k«7"o. 
rock  to  be  avoided  was  moderation.    Of  aU  things,  d®™*^^'^ 
entreated  Calvin,  let  there  be  no  moderation — it 

H  2 
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Ch.  25.  was  the  bane  of  genuine  improvement.  *  We  see/ 
aTTTTT  ^®  continued  (and  here  spoke  the  teacher  of  John 
Knox), '  we  see  how  the  seed  of  lies  is  fertile,  and 
there  needeth  but  one  grain  to  fill  the  world.' 
*  It  will  be  said  that  we  must  tolerate  our  neigh- 
bour's weakness,  that  great  changes  are  not  easily 
to  be  borne.  That  were  to  be  suflTered  in  worldly 
affairs  where  it  is  lawful  for  the  one  to  give  place 
to  the  other,  and  to  give  over  his  right,  thereby 
to  redeem  peace ;  but  it  is  not  like  in  the  spiritual 
Toleration  j^le  of  Christ — ^therc  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 

in  matters 

of  religion  to  obcy  God.  We  must  hold  by  the  maxim  that 
mittedr'"  the  Eeformation  of  his  Church  is  a  work  of  his 
hands;  wherefore  in  this  matter  men  must  let 
themselves  be  governed  by  Him.  In  reforming 
his  Church  or  in  keeping  it.  He  will  proceed  in  a 
wonderful  fashion  unknown  to  men ;  wherefore  to 
restrain  to  the  measure  of  our  understandings  the 
Eeformation  which  ought  to  be  godly,  and  to 
subdue  to  the  earth  and  the  world  that  that  is 
heavenly,  is  to  no  purpose.' 
Sins  must  Lastly,  the  discipline  of  the  law  must  be  ex- 
tended from  crimes  agauist  society  to  sin  against 
God.  '  Thefts,  fightings,  extortions,  are  sharply 
punished,'  he  said,  ^  because  that  men  thereby  are 
offended,  and  the  meantime  whoredoms,  adulteries, 
and  drunkenness  are  suffered  as  things  lawful  or 
of  very  little  importance.  That  the  honour  of  God 
be  mindful  unto  you,  punish  the  crime  whereof 
men  are  not  wont  to  make  any  great  matter.'* 


•  Calvin  to  the  Protector :  M8,  Domestic,  Edward  VI.  vol.  v. 
1548.     The  translation  is,  I  think,  in  the  handwritbg  of  Cnuuner. 


be  treated 
as  crimeB. 


•  ft. 


!  •  •  •   : 
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The  concluding  exhortation  was  not  likely  to  Ch.  25. 
receive  much  attention  from  an  English  states-  7^"7-^ 
man,  least  of  all  from  one  who  had  little  austerity 
about  him,  as  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  letter  indicated  the  course  into  which  he 
had  been  already  persuaded.     It  was  essential  to  The  Fro- 
his  success  that,  either  by  argument  or  intimida-  bring  to 
tion,  he  should  bring  over  to  his  side  a  majority  ^^^ 
of  the  bishops,  and  Gardiner  was  the  first  to  be  ^^^" 
taken  in  hand.     By  a  general  pardon  extended  to  ▼^o  h»d 

. ,  ,       opposed  the 

all  crimes  except  treason  and  felony,  with  which  preachers. 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  had  concluded,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  released  from  the 
Meet,  and  had  returned  to  his  diocese.     Here  he 
had  been  chiefly  occupied  in  opposing  the  itine- 
rant preachers ;  ^  he  did  occupy  the  pulpit  him- 
self,  not  fearing  to  warn  the  people  to  beware  of 
those  godly  persons  whom  the  king  did  send.'* 
Their  fanatical   appeals  were   endangering  the 
public  peace,  and  in  self-protection  he  had  been 
obliged  to  arm  his  household,  f     The  government  Thegoyem- 
themselves  were  compelled,  in  the  course  of  the  oompeUed 
summer  to  silence   *the  godly  persons'    as    ato^Senoe^ 
nuisance  too  intolerable  to  be  borne.  {     But  the  J^jj^jb, 


*  JPrivy  Council  Becords, 
Edward  VI.  MS. 

t  The  Privy  Council  Beeord 
sajB:  'He  had  caused  all  hia 
servanta  to  be  eecretly  armed 
and  hameaeed.'  The  Protector, 
in  a  circalar  to  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, inflames  the  charge 
against  him  into  treason.  'To 
ioUhstand  9uch  at  he  thought 
to  have  been  sent  from  ue,  he 


had  caused  his  servants  to  be 
armed  and  harnessed.'  But  it  is 
incredible  that  he  contemplated 
an  armed  resistance  to  the  go- 
vernment. He  denied  it  himself 
emphatically. 

I  '  His  Highness  is  advertised 
that  certain  of  the  said  preachers 
so  licensed,  not  regarding  such 
good  admonitions  as  hath  been 
given  unto  them,  hath  abused 
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He  is  required  to  preach 


Ch.  25. 

A.D.  1548. 

May. 

Bat  Gar- 
diner IB  to 
make  his 
sabmission, 
or  suffer 
for  it. 


He  is  re- 
quired to 
preacli  a 
sermon  on 
tlie  points 
of  ooDtro- 
yeny  of 
the  da  J. 


bishop's  interference  made  an  opportunity  for 
again  calling  him  to  question.  He  was  sent  for 
to  London  in  May,  where  being  too  unwell  to 
ride,  he  was  carried  in  a  horse-litter.  The  Pro- 
tector told  him  that  his  attitude  was  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  when  he  protested  that  he  had  done 
nothing  but  what  as  a  loyal  subject  he  was 
entitled  to  do,  he  was  required  to  state  his 
opinions  pubUcly  in  a  sermon  before  the  court,  on 
the  royal  supremacy,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses,  the  removal  of  chantries,  candles, 
ashes,  palms,  holy  bread,  and  beads,  on  auricular 
confession,  processions,  the  use  of  common 
prayer  in  English,  and  the  validity  of  changes 
made  in  the  king's  minority.  He  promised 
obedience  in  general  terms.  A  few  days  after, 
William  Cecil,  the  Protector's  secretary,*  waited 


the  said  authority  of  preacliing, 
and  behaved  themselves  irreve- 
rendly  and  without  good  order 
in  the  said  preachings,  whereby 
much  contention  and  disorder 
might  arise  and  ensue  in  his 
Majesty's  realm.'  '  All  manner 
of  persons/  therefore,  whoever 
they  might  be,  were  forbidden  'to 
preach  in  open  audience  in  the 
pulpit  or  otherwise,'  till  further 
orders. — Proclamation  for  the 
Inhibition  of  Preachers,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1548:  FULL£B'8 
Church  Mistoty. 

*  This  being  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  have  had  to  mention 
Cecil,  some  account  may  be 
useful  as  to  who  and  what  he 
was.  David  Cecil,  his  grand- 
father, alderman  of  Stamford, 


had  a  son  Richard,  who  went  to 
London,  and  found  service  at 
the  court,  becoming  yeoman  of 
the  wardrobe  to  Henry  VIII. 
Being  a  good  servant,  he  grew  in 
favour ;  he  was  made  at  last  con- 
stable of  Warwick  Castle,  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
received  a  grant  from  the  King 
of  Stamford  Priory  and  other 
property  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  wife  of  this  Richard  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Heckington,  of  Bourne,  by  whom 
he  had  three  daughterly — Mar- 
garet, married  to  Robert  Carr, 
of  Stamford ;  Elizabeth,  married 
to  Sir  Thomas  Wingfield,  of 
Upton;  Anne,  married  to  Thomas 
White,  of  Nottingham— and  one 
son,    William,    the    statesman 


before  the  Court. 
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on  him  with  more  specific  instructions,  and  with 
a  schedule  of  detailed  opinions,  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  maintain. 

To  this  Gardiner  answered  promptly,  that  he 
would  not  ^  maintain  another  man's  device.'  ^  It 
was  a  marvellous  unreasonable  matter,  touching 
his  honour  and  conscience.'  The  duke  then 
sent  for  him,  and  produced  a  lawyer's  opinion, 
showing  ^  what  a  king  might  lawfully  command 
a  bishop  to  do,'  and  he  was  himself,  he  said,  in 
the  place  of  a  king.  Gardiner  answered  that 
he  knew  the  law  of  England:  ^no  law  could 
enjoin  him  to  say  as  his  opinion  what  was  not 
his  opinion ;'  and,  although  the  duke  told  him  ^  he 


Ch.  25. 

▲.D.  1548. 
June. 


ThePro- 
teetor 
aendfl  him 
a  list  of 
opinions, 
whioh  be  it 
tonudn- 
tttin. 


Herefasat 
to  bind 
himielf. 


known  to  history,  bom  on  the 
I3ih  of  September,  1520. 
William  Cecil  was  at  school 
first  at  Qrantham,  afterwards  at 
Stamford;  from  whence,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  went  to  St. 
John's  at  Cambridge,  where  his 
academic  oonme — Greek  lectures, 
sophistry  lectures,  &o.  —  was 
sncoessfttlly  accomplished,  and 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  John  Cheke,  whose  sister 
Mary  he  married.  At  Cam* 
bridge  he  was  present  at  the 
terrible  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
battle  between  Cheke  and  Gar- 
diner on  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  epeilon,  whioh  oon- 
Yulsed  the  a(»demic  world ;  and 
thence,  in  1 541,  he  removed  to 
Gray's  Inn,  and  became  a  law 
student.  Mary  Cheke  dying, 
he  married  a  second  time,  in 
I  j45,  Mildred,  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cooke,  of  Gyddes  Hall, 
eldest  of  fire  sbters.    Anne,  the 


second  of  whom,  became  the  wife 
of  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  mother 
of  Francis;  Eatherine,  the  third, 
married  Sir  Heniy  Killegrew. 
Elizabeth,  married,  first.  Sir 
Thomas  Hoby,  and  aderwards 
Lord  BusselL  The  youngest, 
less  distinguished  in  her  pos- 
terity, married  a  Sir  Ralph 
Bowlet. 

William  Cecil,  introduced  at 
court  by  his  father,  was  patronized 
by  Henry,  who  gave  him  the  re- 
version of  a  place  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas;  and  at  Henry's  death, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he 
became  secretary  of  Uie  Duke  of 
Somerset,  whom  he  attended  to 
Musselburgh,  where  the  name  of 
Cecil  was  nearly  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  by  a  Scotch 
cannon-balL  In  this  capacity  of 
private  secretary  to  the  Pro- 
tector we  see  him  now,  being 
twenty-eight  years  old. 
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Jane. 


Ch.  25.  should  do  that  or  worse/  he  refused  distinctlj  to 
bind  himself  to  the  schedule,  and  retired,  saying 
merely  that  he  trusted  his  sermon  would  be 
satisfactory.  It  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  2()\h, 
of  June,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
On  the  27th  Cecil  came  to  him  again,  with  the 
duke's  ^  advice,'  that  he  should  not  speak  of  the 
sacrament.  He  asked  for  something  more 
definite.  Cecil  said  he  was  not  to  speak  of 
transubstantiation.  ^You  do  not  know  what 
transubstantiation  is,'  he  answered ;  '  the  mass, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  the  foundation  of  religion. 
The  ancient  faith  in  this  matter  is  still  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  I  shall  speak  what  I  think,  if  I 
am  to  be  hanged  when  I  leave  the  pulpit.'  I 
wish  the  Protector  would  leave  religion  to  the 
clergy,  and  cease  to  meddle  with  it.' 

The  reply  to  this  was  a  letter  the  next  day 
from  Somerset,  interdicting  Gardiner  positively 
from  touching  the  subject.  It  was  his  duty,  the 
Protector  considered,  *  to  bring  the  people  from  ig- 
norance to  knowledge ;  and  where  there  was  a  con- 
sent among  thebishops  and  leamedmen  in  a  truth,' 
he  declared  that  ^  he  would  not  suffer  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  or  a  few  others,  to  dissuade  the  rest.'* 


June  18. 
SomoiBet 
prohibitB 
him  from 
speaking 
on  the 
ncnunent. 


*  The  aathoritieB  for  the 
treatment  of  Gardiner  are  a  long 
series  of  letters  and  papers, 
printed  in  the  latest  edition  of 
Fozb's  Maartyrs^  voL  vi.  The 
Protector's  oondading  letter  of 
the  28th  of  June  is  printed  also 
in  Subnet's  Collectanea,  I 
most  allow  myself  to  add  one 
more    extract  from   Gardiner's  I 


general  letters  of  protest.  The 
real  feeling  among  the  laity 
he  saw  plainly,  was  not  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
but  against  the  prelates  and 
against  eodeBiastical  domination. 
Changes  in  doctrine,  though 
nominally  by  tiie  king's  autho- 
rity, would  assuredly,  when  the 
king  came  of  age,  be  called  in 


Tlie  Sermon  ia  delivered. 
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sermon, 


So  the  question  stood  between  them  when  the  Ch.  25. 

sermon  was  delivered.     It  is  extant ;  and  unless  .  ^  ,,  „ 

'  A,j>,  1540. 

by  tone  and  gesture  the  preacher  contrived  to  mv^^^ 
throw  a  meaning  into  it  beyond  the  seeming  diBobeys, 
intention  of  the  words,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  preaches  a 
composition  less  caloukted  to  give  oflfence.    It  "*~^™*' 
was  such  a  sermon  as  a  moderate  High  Church 
English  divine  might  preach  at  the  present  day, 
with   applause  even  from  evangelicals.       The 
suppression  of  the  chanting,  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  abolition  of  images,  the  royal  supre- 
macy,   were    severally  touched   and    approved. 
The  sacrament  was  spoken  of,  but  only  as  the 
late  act  of  parliament  spoke  of  it,  as  a  mystery, 
not  to  be  spoken  of  with  open  irreverence.     As 
a  matter  of  opinion,  the  preacher  said,  that  he 


qaestion  again,  and  if  the  biahops 
were  weak  enough  to  encourage 
such  changes,  it  would  only  be 
made  fresh  matter  of  accusation 
against  them. 

'When  our  Sovereign  Lord 
Cometh  to  his  perfect  age,'  said 
Gardiner, '  God  will  reveal  what 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ing of  his  people  in  religion ;  and 
if  anything  be  done  in  the  mean- 
iame,  having  so  just  a  cause,  he 
might  use  a  marvellous  speech. 

'  The  bishops,  it  may  then  be 
said,  when  they  had  our  Sove- 
reign Lord  in  minority,  fashioned 
the  matter  as  they  listed;  and 
then  some  young  man  that 
would  have  a  piece  of  the 
biflhops'  lands  shall  say — ^The 
beastly  bishops  have  always 
done  so,  and  when  they  can  no 
longer  maintain  their  pleasures 


of  rule  and  superiority,  then 
they  take  another  way  and  let 
that  go,  and  for  the  time  they 
be  here,  spend  that  they  have, 
eat  you  and  drink  you  what  they 
list,  with  edamus  et  hihamus  eras 
moriemur.  If  we  allege  for  our 
defence  'the  strength  of  God's 
truth'  and  'the  plainness  of 
Scripture,'  with  'the  word  of 
the  Lord,'  and  many  gay  terms, 
the  King's  Miyesty  will  not  be 
abused  with  such  a  vain  answer, 
and  this  is  a  politic  consideration. 
The  doings  in  this  realm  hitherto 
have  never  done  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  so  much  displeasure  as 
the  alteration  in  religion  during 
the  King's  Migesty's  minority 
shall  serve  for  his  purpose.' — 
Gardiner  to  the  Protector:  FoxB, 
vol.  vi. 
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Ch.  25.  '  misliked  that  priests  who  had  vowed  chastity 
^^      g  should  marry  and  openly  avow  it/  but  in  this  he 
June,     said  nothing  more  than  a  subsequent  act  of  par- 
liament said,  by  which  the  marriages  of  priests 
were  legalized. 
Whijsh  is        It  required  some  ingenuity  to  construe  such  a 
■editiouB,    sermou  into  sedition;  but  Uardmer  was  mcon- 
Wahop  u    veniently  able ;  it  was  desirable  to  get  rid  of  him ; 
ynttothe  and  having  been  himself  a  persecutor,  he  was 
held  fair  game.     The  day  following,  Sir  Balph 
Sadler  and  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield  waited  iy>on 
him  by  Somerset's  order  at  his  house  in  South- 
wark.      *My  Lord,'  said  Sadler,  'ye  preached 
yesterday  obedience,  but  ye  did  not  obey  your- 
self;' Wingfield  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  told  him  that  he  must  come  to  the  Tower ; 
.    and  thither  he  was  at  once  taken,  to  remain  a 
prisoner  tiU  Edward  was  in  his  grave.* 

Thus  delivered  from  Gardiner,  the  Keformers 
could  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  their 
measures  for  the  meeting  of  parliament.     The 

*  It  was  not  exclusiyelj  the  chief  occasion  of  my  writing 
Someraet's  work.  He  had  made  to  you  at  this  time.  I  did  hear 
himself  Protector,  and  as  first  in  that  his  day  to  be  before  my 
the  State,  too,  he  played  the  first  Lord's  Grace  and  the  cooncil 
part  in  the  transaction ;  but  was  appointed  at  Easter-day ; 
others  were  pressing  him  on,  but  if  it  had  been  so,  I  suppose 
among  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  it  would  have  been  more  spoken 
distribute  the  responsibility.         1  of ;  but  I  rather  fear  that  his 

On  the  14th  of  June  Lord  accustomed  wiliness,  with  the 
Warwick  (Dudley,  afterwards  '  persuasions  of  some  of  his  dear 
Duke  of  Northumberland),  in  a  friends  and  assured  brethren, 
letter  to  Cecil,  says—  shall  be  the  cause  that  the  fox 

'  Being  desirous  to  hear  whe-    shall  yet  again  deceive  the  lion.' 
ther   my   Lord  hath  proceeded  j  — M8.  Domeitic,  £dward  YI. 
with  the  arrogant  bishop  accord-  j  State  Paper  Office,  vol.  ir. 
ing  to  his  deservings  or  not,  is  | 


Somerset  House. 
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Protector  meanwliile,  as  the  counterpart  of  his  Ch.  25. 
zeal   for  the  truth,   took  occasion  in  another  Z 

A.l>.  1548. 

direction  to  insult  what   he   considered   super-     ^^7- 
stition.     His  Scotch  victory  had  been  rewarded  p^tector 
with  fresh   grants    of  lands.      The    extent   of®*"®^ 

o  property, 

church  property,  estates,  prebends,  promotions, 
which  he  had  annexed,  in  one  form  or  other, 
cannot  safely  be  conjectured;*  but  his  fortune 
being  princely,  he  began  to  build  a  palace  for 
himself  where  the  modem  Somerset  House  now 
stands,  and  retains  his  name.     He  pulled  down  And  puiu 
a  parish  church  to  make  room   for  it;  and  to^^^^ 
provide  materials  he  blew  up  with  gunpowder  a  *"4S^^^' 
new  and  exceedingly  beautiful    chapel,    lately 
built  by  the  last  Prior  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John.     Part  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard  was  dese- 
crated at  the  same  time.     ^  The  charnel-house 
and  the  chapel*  were  turned  into  dwelling-houses 
and  shops,  and  the  tombs  and  monuments  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  bones  buried  in  the  fields,  f 
The  work,  however,  which  parliament  would 
have  to  undertake,  on  its  assembling,  would  not 
be  exclusively  religious.     It  has  been  mentioned  The  dino- 
that  parallel  to  the  religious  Beformation,  social  fead^m 
changes  of  vast  importance  were  silently  keeping  J^^* 
pace  with  it.     In  the  break  up  of  feudal  ideas,  "▼oiution. 


*  I  have  Been  it  stated  in 
some  loose  schedule  among  the 
8taU  Fapertf  to  which  I  have 
no  reference,  at  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  but  no  official 
account,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
was  ever  completed.  Part  the 
Duke  was  obliged  to  surrender  in 


the  following  year,  fiut  his  re- 
maining fortune  enabled  him  to 
keep  a  retinue  of  two  hundred 
servants. 

t  Stow's  Annali;  Brow's 
Survey  qf  London ;  ChronicU 
of  the  Chrey  Friar §, 
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Ch.  25.  the  relations  of  landowners  to  their  property  and 
^^  J   g  their  tenants  were  passing  through  a  revolution ; 
^^1'     and  between  the  gentlemen  and  the  small  farmers 
and  yeomen  and  labourers  were  large  differenoes 
of  opinion  as  to  their  respective  rights.     The 
high  price  of  wool  and  the  comparative  cheap- 
Theamai-  ncss  of  shcep  farming,  continued  to  tempt  the 
of  fiuins     landlords  to  throw  their  plough  lands  into  grass, 
peopT/out  ^  amalgamate  farms,  and  turn  the  people  who 
ment^^*^^   wcrc  t'krown  out  of  employment  adrift  to  shift 
The         for  themselves.     The  commons  at  the  same  time 
T^T^  were  being  largely  enclosed,  forests  turned  into 
li^d^-    P^ks,  and  public  pastures  hedged  round  and  ap- 
pj^^«        propriated.     Under   the  late  reign  these  ten- 
other        dencies  had  with  great  difficulty  been  held  par- 
supporting  tially  in  check;  but  on  the  death  of  Henry  they 
themseiyeB.  ^^^^  ^^^  ioTce  and  activity.     The  enclosing, 

especially,  was  carried  forward  with  a  disregard 
of  all  rights  and  interests,  except  those  of  the 
proprietors. 

Periods  of  revolution  bring  out  and  develope 
extraordinary  characters ;  they  produce  saints  and 
heroes,  and  they  produce  also  fanatics,  and  fools, 
and  villains;  but  they  are  unfavourable  to  the 
action  of  average  conscientious  men,  and  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  plain  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
to  every-day  life.  Common  men  at  such  times 
see  all  things  changing  round  them — institutions 
falling  to  ruin,  religious  truth  no  longer  an  awful 
andundisputedreality,but  an  opinion  shifting  from 
hour  to  hour ;  and  they  are  apt  to  think  that,  after 
all,  interest  is  the  best  object  for  which  to  live,  and 
that  in  the  general  scramble  those  are  the  wisest 
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who  best  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus,  from  arbi-  Ch.  25. 
trary  selfishness  on  one  side,  and  discontent  rapidly  ^  ^      g 
growing  on  the  other,  the  condition  of  the  country 
districts  in  England  was  becoming  criticaL     The 
yeomen,  driven  from  their  holdings,  were  unable  to 
find  employment  elsewhere.    The  loss  of  the  com- 
mon lands  took  from  many  of  the  poor  their  best 
means  of  subsistence ;  while  com  was  rising  to  The  pnoe 
famine  prices  from  the  diminished  breadth  of  ^^|. 
land  under  the  plough,  and  with  com,  all  other  ^®  ■*"^^ 
articles  of  daUy  consumption.     Unhappily,  two  £^. 
causes  were  operating   to  produce  the  rise  of  *^^^ 
prices,  and  the  people  and  many  educated  persons 
believed  that  the  landlords  were  responsible,  not 
only  for  half  the  blame,  but  for  the  whole  of  it. 

Instead  of  restoring  the  silver  currency,  the  Fro-  The 
tector,  as  has  been  seen,  had  yielded  to  the  temp-  ^SaL 
tation  to  raise  supplies  from  the  same  source  for  J^^^ 
the  Scottish  wars ;  and  from  the  mints  at  York,  ^j  *^«  «<>- 

YeniineDty 

Southwark,  Canterbury,  and  the  Tower,  fresh  and 
fresh  streams  of  ba^e  money  had  been  poured  iuto 
drculation.   The  sums  for  which  the  govemment 
were  responsible  formed  but  a  fraction  of  the 
mischief.     Sir  William  Sharington  first  of  all, 
controller  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  who  had  been 
directed,  when  the  other  mints  were  busy,  to  keep 
his  own  inactive,  made  an  opportunity  of  the 
prohibition.     The  inhabitents  of  the  Somerset- And 
shire  villages  made  away  surreptitiously  with^ 
their    church  plate.      Sharington  became    the^*^|^i^* 
general  purchaser,  and  threw  it  upon  the  country 
in  testons,  or  bad  shillings,  in  which  four  ounces 
of  pure  metal  were  mixed  with  eight  of  alloy. 
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Ch.  25. 
A.p.  1548. 


The  bad 
monej 
driTes  out 
the  good, 


And  per- 
sons ore 
found  to 
say  tha^ 
inherent 
yalne  is 
not  neces- 
sary to  a 
currency. 


The  profit  lie  kept  to  himself,  and  his  acconnts 
he  falsified.  How  much  bad  money  he  had 
coined  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  admitted  to  have 
gained  at  least  four  thousand  pounds.*  The  pos- 
session of  a  mint  made  Sharington  the  first  in 
the  field,  but  naturally  in  a  little  while  the  entire 
currency  was  infected.  The  pure  coin  was  bought 
up,  and  coining  establishments  were  set  at  work  in 
France  and  Flanders  and  in  remote  comers  of 
Europe.  Bad  and  good  money  could  not  co-exist 
together,  and  the  good  disappeared.  The  Pro- 
tector was  conscious  at  last  of  the  nature  of  what 
was  going  forward.  In  the  spring  of  1548,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  that  the  teston  should  be 
current  only  till  the  following  December,  and 
that  up  to  that  time  it  would  be  received  at  the 
mints  and  paid  for  at  its  nominal  value.  But 
this  only  increased  the  speed  of  the  coiners,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  was  already  too  much 
for  a  treasury  exhausted  by  war.  Meantime 
the  money  theorists,  three  centuries  before  their 
time,  distracted  him  with  their  tempting  specula- 
tions. *  Why  should  money  cause  the  dearth  V 
men  said.  '  Why  should  it  not  be  taken  as  it  is 
proclaimed?'  *  What  if  it  were  copper?  what  if 
it  were  lead?  what  if  it  were  leather?  Is  it  not 
all  one,  seeing  it  is  for  none  other  use  but  ex- 
change ?' t   *  If  money  was  plenty,  all  things  would 


*  Sharingion's  Examinations 
and  Confessions  :  printed  in  the 
first  volame  of  the  Burleigh 
Papers, 

t  Sir  James  Crofts  to  the 
Privy  Council :  Irish  MSS.  Ed- 


ward  VI.  vol.  iii.  State  Paper 
Office.  Crofts  felt  the  fallacy, 
and  lahoured  with  such  light  as 
he  possessed  to  see  through  it. 
'  Experience/  he  said, '  teacheth 
the    contrary.      Though   it   be 
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Ill 


be  plenty;   the  greater  abundance  of  money,  the  Ch.  25. 
greater  the  abundance  of  everything.      Three  ^^  ^^^g 
parts  of  the  reabn  out  of  four  were  the  better  for 
the  multiplication.'* 

Among  the  causes  of  the  general  distress,  the  The  state 
facility  with  which  Somerset  allowed  himself  to  money  a 
be  persuade  against  his  better  judgment  by  argu-  J^  of 
ments  such  asthese,must  hold  a  considerableplace ;  ^^^^ 
yet,  after  all  deductions,  it  remains  certain  that 
the  absorption  of  the  small  farms,  the  enclosure 
system,  and  the  increase  of  grazing  farms  had 
assumed  proportions  mischievous  and  dangerous. 
Leases  as  they  fell  in  could  not  obtain  renewal ; 
the  copyholder  whose  farm  had  been  held  by  his  b^^*  **»? 

*"'  •'  alteration 

forefathers  so  long  that  custom  seemed  to  have  of  the 
made  it  his  own,  foimd  his  fines  or  his  rent  system  con< 
quadrupled,  or  himself  without  alternative  ex-*"^^    ' 


alleged  that  moneys  be  but  as 
we  esteem  them,  it  foUoweth  not 
therefore  that  we  should  esteem 
anything  otherwise  than  reason 
would  we  did  esteem  it ;  for  if  we 
would  use  lead  to  make  armour 
or  edge  tools,  our  labour  was  in 
vain.     If  we  should  use  iron  to 
make  our  money,  it  would  not 
serve  for  that  purpose,  but  would 
rust,  canker,  break,  and  be  hlthy, 
where   silver  and   gold   metals, 
more  precious  and  of  more  sove- 
reign virtues,  are  clean  in  hand- 
ling, fair  in  sight,  not  noisome 
in  savour,  most  durable  against 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and 
therefore  most  meetest  to  make 
treasure  thereof.' 

*  See  a  remarkable  series  of 
papers     by    William    Thomas, 


clerk  of  the  council  to  Edward 
VI.    Cotton.  MSS,  Vespasiatif 
D.  18,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Stbtps's  MemoritiU,    Thomas, 
who  had  defended  the  first  de- 
preciation of  Henry  VIII.  as  long 
as  the  coin  was  not  alloyed  below 
the   Continental  level,  was  now 
urgent  for  a  reformation.     He 
disdained  the '  frivole  reasons*  of 
the  theorists,  and  declared  that, 
in  spite  of  the  present  apparent 
gain,  the  revenue  and  the  rents  of 
the  crown  estate  must  be  received 
in  the  recognised  currency,  and 
the  crown  itself  would  be  among 
the   heaviest    sufierers,   '  unless 
his     Majesty     purchase     land 
withal.' 
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Ch.  25.  pelled.     The  act  against  the  puHLng  down  fann- 

^^  ^   g  houses  had  heen  evaded  by  the  repair  of  a  room 

which  might  be  occupied  by  a  shepherd ;  a  single 

furrow  would  be  driven  across  a  meadow  of  a 

hundred  acres,  to  prove  that  it  was  still  under  the 

And  the     plough.     The  great  cattle  owners,  to  escape  the 

^^^„^    sheep  statutes,  held  their  stock  in  the  names  of 

^^^      their  sons  or  servants;  the  highways  and  the 

■**^?     villages  were  covered  in  consequence  with  forlorn 

and  outcast  families,  now  reduced  to  beggary, 

who    had    been  the  occupiers    of   comfortable 

holdings ;  and  thousands  of  dispossessed  tenants 

made  their  way  to  London,  clamouring  in  the 

midst  of  their  starving  chilkren  at  the  doors  of 

the  courts  of  law  for  redress  which  they  could  not 

obtain.* 

Between  the  popular  preachers  and  the  upper 
classes,  who  were  indulging  in  these  oppressions, 
there  may  have  been  for  the  most  part  a  tolerable 
understanding.      The  Catholic    priests    in   the 


*  For  anthoritiesy  see  Bx- 
oos's  Jewel  qf  Joy;  Diflooune 
of  Bernard  Gilpin,  printed  in 
Stbypb'b  MefnoriaU;  Instmc- 
tions  to  the  CommiaflionerB  of 
Endosnres,  Ibid.;  Addrena  of 
Mr.  Halea,  Ibid.;  and  a  Draft 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1548,  JfiS^.2Xmieff^c,£dward  VI. 
flute  Paper  Office.  Th«  suffering 
o^the  innocent  was  a  shield  foitfiei 
vagabond.  Lever,  the  preacher, 
*  exclaims,  '  Oh,  merdful.  Xord, 
^  wiilA  a  number  of  poor,  feeble, 
blind,  halt,  lame,  sickly — ^yea, 
with  idle  vagabonds  and   dis- 


sembling caitiffs  mixed  'with 
them — lie  and  creep  begging  in 
the  miry  streets  of  London  and 
Westminster.  It  is  the  common 
custom  with  covetous  landlords 
to  let  their  housing  so  decay, 
that  the  fanners  shall  be  fain  for 
small  regard  or  coin  to  give  up 
their  leases,  that  they,  taking  the 
ground  into  their  own  hands, 
may  turn  all  into  pasture.  So 
now  old  fathers,  poor  widows, 
and  y<|Hng  cbildren  lie  begging  ^ 
iii^  .J^e^  streeta'A  —  SermoU  of  * 
Lever,  printed  iit^TEt^E's  Mt' 
moriaU, 
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better  days  which  were  past,  as  the  Protestant  Ch.  25. 
clergy  in  the  better  days  which  were  coming,  had  /TTTT 
said  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  by  your  actions  you 
shall  be  judged.  Keep  the  commandments,  do 
justice  and  love  mercy,  or  God  will  damn  you. 
The  unfortunate  persons  who  for  the  sins  of 
England  were  its  present  teachers,  said.  Ton 
cannot  keep  the  commandments — ^that  has  been 
done  for  you ;  beUeve  a  certain  speculative  theory, 
and  avoid  the  errors  of  Popery.  It  was  a  view  of 
things  convenient  to  men  who  were  indulging  in 
avarice  and  tyranny.  The  world  at  all  times  has 
liked  nothing  better  than  a  religion  which  pro- 
vides it  with  a  substitute  for  obedience.  But,  as 
there  would  have  been  no  Beformation  at  all,  had 
Eeformation  meant  no  more  than  a  change  from 
a  superstition  of  ceremonies  to  a  superstition  of 
words  and  opinions,  so  those  who  were  sincere  and 
upright  among  the  Eeformers— men  like  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  Becon,  Bradford,  or  Lever,  to  whom 
God  and  duty  were  of  more  importance  than 
*  schemes  of  salvation,**  whose  opinions,  indeed, 
followed  with  the  stream,  but  who  looked  to  life 
and  practice  for  the  fruit  of  opinions ; — such  men, 
I  say,  saw  with  sorrow  and  perplexity  that  in- 
crease of  light  had  not  brought  with  it  increase 


*  For  which  they  were  de-  sequior  est  Lathero  vel  etiam 
spised  or  lamented  over  by  the  \  Buoero ;  altiufl  enim  qaam* 
advanced  Liberals.  '  Cantua-  j  cst^i  introspicit,  at  est  ingenio 
rensis,'  writes  Traheron  \a  Bui-  j  plane  divino :  sed  est  cuncta- 
linger,  '  nescio  qaomodo  ita  se  .  bandos  et  segre  renunciat  opi- 
gerit  nt  vulgns  nostrum  non  ;  nionisemelimbibitiB.' — EpUtolm 
maltum  illi  tribuat.  Latimerus  TiouBlK Ji,  p.  2 1 1 . 
tametsi    non    liquide   penpiciat 

VOL.  V. 


0688. 
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Ch.  35.  of  probity,  that,  as  truth  spread,  charity  and  justice 
aTITT  lan&^shed.      *In    times    past,'    said    Latimer, 

^*'?*'«d  "Sp^^^S  fr^^  ^^s  ^^^^^  recollection,  *men  were 
with  the  full  of  pity  and  compassion ;  but  now  there  is  no 
that  w&i  pity ;  for  in  London  their  brother  shall  die  in  the 
lij^hHL*^^  streets  for  cold,  he  shall  lie  sick  at  the  door 
!*™®      .  between  stock  and  stock — I  cannot  tell  what  to 

increase  01 

wicked-  call  it — and  then  parish  for  hunger.  In  times 
past,  when  any  rich  man  died  in  London,  they 
were  wont  to  help  the  scholars  at  the  universities 
with  exhibitions.  When  any  man  died,  they 
would  bequeath  great  sums  of  money  towards  the 
relief,  of  the  poor.  When  I  was  a  scholar  at 
Cambridge  myself,  I  knew  many  that  had  relief 
of  the  rich  men  in  London ;  but  now  I  can  hear 
no  such  good  report,  and  yet  I  enquire  of  it  and 
hearken  for  it.  Charity  is  waxen  cold;  none 
helpeth  the  scholar  nor  yet  the  poor ;  now  that 
the  knowledge  of  God's  Word  is  brought  to  light, 
and  many  earnestly  study  and  labour  to  set  it 
forth,  now  almost  no  man  helpeth  to  maintain 
them.'*  While  the  country  was  in  the  darkness 
of  superstition,  landowners  and  merchants  were 
generous,  the  people  prosperous,  the  necessaries 
of  life  abundant  and  cheap.  The  light  of  the 
gospel  had  come  in,  and  with  it  selfishness,  op- 
pression,  and  misery.  That  was  the  appearance 
which  England  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Latimer, 
and  it  was  not  for  him  to  sit  still  and  bear  it. 

For  eight  years  silent,  he  was  now  again  about 
to  enter  on  the  fiery  course  which  earned  him  the 

*  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  pp.  64,  65  :  Latikeb's  SermoM, 
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name  of  the  Apostle  of  Britain.      He  would  Ch.  25. 
meddle   no   more  with   bishoprics;  his  mission 

*-  A.D.   1548. 

was  to  speak  and  to  teach :  and  in  the  spring  of    March. 
1548   he   commenced    a  course   01   sermons   m  preaches  at 
London,  on  the  crying  evils  of  the  age,  at  Paul's  cJi^ 
Cross. 

*  God/  he  said,  *  in  this  worid  had  two  swords 
— ^the  temporal  sword  was  iif^the  hands  of  kings, 
the  spiritual  sword  in  the  hands  of  ministers  and 
preachers,  who  spoke  as  sitting  in  Moses'  chair ;' 
therefore,  if  kings,  statesmen,  councillors,  magis- 
trates, or  any  others  did  amiss,  it  was  the 
preacher's  business  to  correct  them.  Sketching 
first  the  duty  of  a  king,  how,  sitting  in  that  high 
place,  he  was  bound  to  be  an  example  of  piety, 
chastity,  justice,  and  self-restraint,  the  preacher 
then  went  on  to  ^  the  monstrous  and  portentous 
dearth  made  by  man.' 

*  Ton  landlords,'  he  said,  *  you  rent-raisers,  I  He  ad- 

'  i  r  dresaeathe 

may  say  you  step-lords,  you  have  for  your  pos-  landlords 
sessions  too  much.   That  that  heretofore  went  for  of  thel/^* 
20  or  40  pounds  by  the  year,  which  is  an  honest  ^°*°*** 
portion  to   be  had  gratis    in  one  lordship   of 
another  man's  sweat  and  labour,  now  is  let  for 
50  or  100  pounds  by  the  year ;  and  thus  is  caused 
such  dearth  that  poor  men  which  live  of  their 
labour  cannot  with  the  sweat  of  their  faces  have  a 
living.  I  tell  you,  my  lords  and  masters,  this  is  not 
for  the  king's  honour.     It  is  to  the  king's  honour 
that  his  subjects  be  led  in  true  religion.     It  is  to 
the   king's  honour  that  the   commonwealth  be 
advanced,  that  the  dearth  be  provided  for,  and 
the  commodities  of  this  realm  so  employed,  as  it 

i2 
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Ch.  25.  may  be  to  the  setting  of  his  subjects  at  work 

^jj      g  and  keeping  them  from  idleness.     If  the  king's 

March,    honour,  as  some  men  say,  standeth  in  the  multi- 

They  are  , 

making  the  tude  of  people,  then  these  graziers,  enclosers, 
S^"n  rent-raisers,  are  hinderers  of  the  king's  honour; 
^-  ^^^  for  whereas  have  been  a  great  many  house- 
holders  and  inhabitants,  there  is  now  but  a  shep- 
herd and  his  dog.  My  lords  and  masters,  such 
proceedings  do  intend  plainly  to  make  of  the 
yeomanry  slavery.'  The  enhancing  and  rearing 
goes  all  to  your  private  commodity  and  wealth. 
Ye  had  a  single  too  much,  and  now  ye  have 
double  too  much ;  but  let  the  preacher  preach  till 
his  tongue  be  worn  to  the  stump,  nothing  is 
amended.     This  one  thing  I  will  tell  you ;  from 


*  AocordiBg  to  Soory,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  extent  of  land 
thrown  out  of  cultivation  was 
two  acres  in  three.  '  To  trust/ 
he  says, '  to  have  as  much  upon 
one  acre  as  was  wont  to  gprow 
upon  three — ^for  I  think  that  the 
tillage  is  not  now  above  that  rate, 
if  it  be  so  much — ^is  but  a  rain 
expectation.  A  great  number  of 
the  people  are  so  pined  and 
famished  by  reason  of  the  great 
scarcity  and  dearth  that  the  great 
sheep  masters  have  brought  into 
this  noble  realm,  that  they  are 
become  more  like  the  slavery  and 
peasantry  of  France  than  the 
ancient  and  godly  yeomanry  of 
England.' — Scory  to  the  King.: 
Stbype,  vol.  iv.  p.  483. 

The  difficulty  was  not  merely 
that  the  prices  of  food  rose,  and 
that  if'ages  remained  stationary, 
for  wages  as  little  obeyed  acts  of 


parliament  as  food  obeyed  it 
'  Merchants  have  enhanced  their 
ware,'  says  King  Edward,  in  a 
remarkable  State  Paper  aa 
written  by  so  young  a  boy; 
'farmers  have  enhanced  their 
com  and  cattle,  labourers  their 
wages,  artificers  the  price  of 
their  workmanship,  Ac.'  The 
genuine  English  nobleman  and 
gentleman,  he  said,  were  the  only 
persons  in  the  commonwealth 
who  '  had  not  exerdsed  the  gain 
of  living,'  but  were  contented 
with  their  old  rents.  The  mis- 
chief had  been  done  by  'the 
farming  gentlemen  and  clerking 
knights/  the  middle  classes, '  the 
capitalists  who  had  bought  land 
and  were  making  a  trade  of 
it.' — King  Edward's  Bemains: 
Discourse  on  the  Mrfonnation 
<^  Abuses, 
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whom  it  Cometh  I  know,  even  from  the  deviL     I  Ch.  25. 
know  his  intent  in  it.     If  he  bring  it  to  pass  77T~8 
that  the  yeomanry  be  not  able  to  put  their  sons    March. 
to  school — as,  indeed,  the  universities  do  won- therein 
drously  decay  already — and  that  they  be  not  able  ^t^ 
to  marry  their  daughters,   to  the   avoiding  of  ^*^^' 
whoredom,  I  say  ye  pluck  salvation  from  the 
people,  and  utterly  destroy  the  realm ;  for  by  the 
yeomen's  sons  the  faith  of  Christ  is  and  hath  been 
maintained  chiefly.* 

Bernard  Gilpin,t  of  whom  Fuller  says  half  ^!J^^^ 
plaintively,    that    *he    hated    vice    more    thanf«Uow8 
error,'!  followed  before  the  court  in  the  same 
strain. 

*Look,'  Gilpin  said,  *how  Lady  Avarice  had^®^^^.^ 
set  on  work  altogether.   Mighty  men,  gentlemen,  ^^  poor, 
and  all  rich  men  do  rob  and  spoil  the  poor,  to 
turn  them  from  their   livings   aud  from  their 
rights;   and  ever  the   weakest  go  to  the  wall; 
and  being  thus  tormented  and  put  from  their 
rights  at  home,  they  come  to  London  as  to  a  place 
where  justice  should  be  had,  and  this  they  can 
have  no  more.     They  are  suitors  to  great  men, 
and  cannot  come  to  their  speech.     Their  servants 
must  have  bribes,  and  they  no  small  ones;  all 
love  bribes.     But  such  as  be  dainty  to  hear  the  who  seek 
poor,  let  them  take  heed  lest  God  make  it  strange  from  their 
to  them  when  they  shall  pray.    Whoso  stoppeth  ^  ^" 
his  ear  at  the  crying  of  the  poor,  he  shall  cry  and 
not  be  heard.     With  what  glad  hearts  and  clear 

*  Sermon  of  the  Plough :  Latimeb's  Sermons. 

t  A  nephew  of  Tanstall,  Bishop  of  Durham. 

J  Fullbb's  Worthies,  vol.  iiL  p.  307. 
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Ch.  25.  consciences  might  noblemen  go  to  rest,  when  they 

aVTTT  ^^^  bestowed  the  day  in  hearing  Christ  complain 

in  his  members,  and  in  redressing  their  wrongs. 

But,  alas,  what  lack  thereof!     Poor  people  are 

And  from   driven  to   scck  their  right  rights    among  the 

yera,  and    lawycrs,  and,   as  the  Prophet  Joel  saith,  what 

^in  it.    the  caterpillars  left,  the  greedy  locusts  the  lawyers 

devour  J    they  laugh   with    the   money    which 

maketh  others  to  weep.     The  poor  are  robbed  on 

every  side,  and  that  of  such  as  have  authority ; 

the  robberies,  extortions,  and  open  oppressions  of 

these  covetous  cormorants  the  gentlemen,  have  no 

end  nor  limits,  no  banks  to  keep  in  their  vile- 

ness.     For  turning  poor  men  out  of  their  holds 

they  take  it  for  no  offence,  but  say  the  land  is 

their  own,   and  they  turn  them  out  of  their 

shrouds    like    mice.      Thousands    in    England 

through  such,  beg  now  from  door  to  door,  who 

have  kept  honest  houses.     Lord,  what  oppres- 

Bngiifih      sors,  worse  than  Ahab,  are  in  England,  which  sell 

gentlemen  ,  '  07 

are  worse    the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes !     If  God  should  serve 
■  but  three  or  four  as  he  did  Ahab,  to  make  the 
dogs  lap  the  blood  of  them,  their  wives,  and  pos- 
terity, I  think  it  would  cause  a  great  number  to 
beware  of  extortion.' 

Could  Gilpin  and  Latimer  have  looked  three 
centuries  onward,  they  would  have  seen  the  slow 
action  of  the  spirit  which  they  execrated,  replacing 
the  ancient  agricultural  system  of  England  by 
another  which  extracted  fourfold  produce  from  the 
soil ;  scattering  colonies  over  the  wide  earth  which 
were  expanding  into  new  empires ;  covering  the 
ocean  with  vessels  thick  as  the  sea-fowl ;  convert- 


LtAosury  and  Misery. 
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ing  hamlets  into  huge  towns,  and  into  workshops  Ch.  25. 
of  industry  peopled  with  unimagined  millions  of^^      g 
men.      Being  but  human,  however,  like  others 
round  them,  they  could  see  only  what  was  passing 
under  their  eyes.     They  beheld  the  organization 
of  centuries  collapse,  the  tillers  of  the  earth  adrift 
without  employment,  villages  and  towns  running 
to  waste,  landlords  careless  of  all  but  themselves, 
turning  their  tenants  out  upon  the  world  when 
there  were  no  colonies  for  them  to  fly  to,  no  ex- 
panding manufactures    offering  other  openings 
to  labour.     A  change  in  the  relations  between 
the  peasantry  and  the  owners  of  the  soil,  which 
three  hundred  years  has  but  just  effected,  with  Luxury 
the  assistance  of  an  unlimited  field  for  emigra-  by  the  aide 
tion,   was   attempted  harshly  and  unmercifully    "^^'^'y- 
with  no  such  assistance  in  a  single  generation. 
Lnx^  mcre^ed  on  one  side,  wii  4-lor  and 
wretchedness  on  the  other,  as  its  hideous  shadow. 
The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  was  greater 
than  before,  but  it  was  no  longer  distributed.    It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  was  spent  The  wealth 
in  the  purchase  of  luxuries  .  from  abroad ;  the  biLdfof*  * 
Spartan  severity  of  the   old  manners  was  ex-^®^'^'^» 
changed  for  a  vain,  fantastic,  and  mischievous  ex- 
travagance.* 


*  '  To  behold  the  Tain  and 
foolish  light  fashions  of  apparel 
used  among  ns/  says  Beoon, '  is 
too  much  wonderful ;  I  l^ink  no 
realm  in  the  world  —  no,  not 
among  the  Turks  and  Saracens 
—doth  so  much  in  the  vanity 
of  their  apparel  as  the  English- 


men do  a6  this  present.  Their 
coat  mast  be  made  after  the 
Italian  fashion,  their  cloak  after 
the  use  of  Spaniards,  their  gown 
afterthe  mannerof  theTarks,their 
cap  must  be  French,  their  dagger 
most  be  Scottish,  with  a  Venetian 
tassell  of  silk.     I  speak  nothing 
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Ch.  25.       The  strictest  canons  of  political  economy  do 
^  jj      g  not  give  unrestricted  scope  to  tlie  rights  of  pro- 
perty.    The  State  claims  an  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  which  overrides  personal 
privileges.    In  our  own  time,  even  with  the  whole 


of  theFr  doublets  and  hoses,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  so  minoed, 
cat,  and  ja^^,  that  shortly 
after  they  become  torn  and 
ragged.  I  leave  off  also  to 
speak  of  the  vanity  of  certain 
light-brains,  which  because  no- 
thing ghould  want  to  the  setting 
forth  of  their  fondness,  will 
rather  wear  a  marten  chain  the 
price  of  eightpenoe  than  they 
would  be  unchained.  What  a 
monster  and  a  beast  of  many 
heads  is  the  Englishman  now 
become.  To  whom  may  he  be 
compared  worthily  but  to  ^sop's 
crow,  for  as  the  crow  decked  her- 
self with  the  feathers  of  all  kinds 
of  birds  to  make  herself  beau- 
tiful, even  so  doth  Uie  vain 
Englishman  for  the  fond  appa- 
relling of  himself  borrow  of  every 
nation  to  set  himself  forth  gal- 
lant in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
He  is  not  much  unlike  a  monster 
called  chimaera,  which  hath  three 
heads,  one  like  a  lion,  the  other 
like  a  goat,  the  third  like  a 
dragon/ — ^Becon's  Jewel  qf  Joy, 
Under  Mary,  to  make  the 
English  more  like  human  beings, 
a  '  device'  was  drawn  for  an  act 
of  apparel,  which,  however,  could 
not  be  carried.  It  set  forth 
'  that  the  ladies  and  their  maids 
at  court  did  so  exceed  in  apparel, 
that  many  of  them  went  so 
richly  arrayed  on  workmg  days 
as  the  Queen's  Majesty's  mother 


did  on  holydays;  so  that  it 
would  be  wished  that  no  lady, 
knight,  nor  knight's  wife,  nor 
gentlewoman,  nor  gentleman 
under  the  degree  of  a  lord,  should 
have  but  one  velvet  gown,  one 
damask  gown,  one  satin  gown  for 
winter,  and  the  like  single  gown 
for  summer.  Providing  always 
that  they  should  have  for  every 
one  silk  gown  a  gown  of  felt,  or 
russet,  or  camlet,  or  worsted,  and 
if  they  list,  garded  or  welted',  so 
that  there  be  not  above  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  velvet,  and  that 
they  shall  use  no  embroidery 
upon  any  garde,  and  that  they 
shall  wear  some  of  their  gowns 
of  cloth,  russet,  camlet,  orworsted 
three  days  every  week,  upon  pain 
of  ten  shillings  a  day.' 

A  surveyor  was  to  examine 
ladies'  wardrobes  from  time  to 
time,  and  report  upon  them, 
while  for  gentlemen  there  was 
another  not  less  important  direc- 
tion. 

'  Provided  also  for  these 
monstrous  breeches  commonly 
used,  none  under  the  degree  of  a 
lord  or  a  baron  shall  wear  any 
under  pain  of  three  pounds  a  day ; 
none  to  have  any  stuffing  of 
haire,  wool  flocks,  towe,  or  other 
ways ;  and  no  man  of  little  stature 
to  have  a  bowe  more  than  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  the  outer  side,  and 
the  bigger  men  and  the  guards 
two  yards,  upon  pun  of  twenty 
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world  open  for  destitution  to  escape  into  comfort,  Ch.  25. 

a  poor  rate  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  even  of  ^  ^^      ^ 

temporary  confiscation,*  is  levied  upon  the  land, 

if  those  who  are  bom  upon  it  cannot  otherwise 

be  saved  from  starvation.     At  a  time  when  there  And  the 

•      1  .  /•i*i»*j  1  explanation 

was  no  organized  system  of  reliei,  it  was  abso-  appeared  to 
lutely  necessary  to  do  something,  though  what  ^ere^w 
should  be  done  was  more  difficult  to  say.     Sir^'^^^*^" 
William  Paget  touched  the  very  heart  of  the  England, 
matter  when  he  said  that  there  was  no  religion""""" 
in  England.     ^  Society  in  a  realm,'  he  wrote  to 
the  Protector,  ^  doth  consist  and  is  maintained 
by  means  of  religion  and  law,  and  these  two  or 
one  wanting,  farewell  all  just  society,  govern- 
ment, justice.     I  fear  at  home  is  neither.     The 
use  of  the  old  reUgion  is  forbidden,  the  use  of 
the  new  is  not  yet  printed  in  the  stomachs  of 
eleven  of  twelve  parts  of  the  realm.'f     When  When 
reUgion  revived,  the  country  righted  of  itself.  J^S, 
The   ancient  healthy  tone  of  English  custom  JJJJ]^^*^ 
returned.     The  people  and  the  crown  united  to 
replace  the  old  ways,  so  far  as  it  was  good  that 
they  should  be  replaced.     The  grazing  farms 
were  disintegrated.     The  cottages  of  the  peasants 


■hiUings  a  day  the  wearer,  and 
forty  ahillinga  the  maker  of  the 
hoee.' — M8,  Dometiie,  Maiy, 
State  Paper  Office. 

In  a  variety  of  inventories  of 
ftimitiire  in  gentlemen's  country 
houses  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  I 
find  the  hangings  of  heds — ^not 
of  state  beds,  but  beds  for 
common  use — ^to  have  been  of 
blue,    or  crimson    velvet;    the 


window-curtains   of  satin,   and,    Paper  Office. 


in  fact,  everything  except  the 
washing  apparatus,  of  which 
there  is  little  or  no  mention,  to 
have  been  similarly  gorgeoas.* — 
MS.  Ibid. 

*  In  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
during  the  great  famine,  the 
poor-rate  was  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound. 

t  Paget  to  Somerset:  MS, 
Domestic,    Edward    YI.    State 
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Gh.  25.  had  again  their  own  grounds  attached  to  them. 
adTTT  "'•^  twenty  years  a  greater  hreadth  of  land  was 
under  the  plough  than  had  been  broken  for  a 
century;  and  though  prices  still  rose,  and  the 
altered  spirit  of  property  survived,  yet  the  new 
order  of  things  progressed  slowly  and  moderately, 
and  all  classes  were  again  prosperous  and  con- 
tented. But  meanwhile  the  problem  was  one  which 
would  have  tried  a  clearer  intellect  than  belonged 
to  Somerset.     The   ancient  loyalty  which  had 
attached  the  yeoman  to  his  feudal  superior  had 
given  place  to  a  deep  and  vindictive  ha4d.     The 
lords,  if  less  guilty  personally  than  others  of  the 
But  mean-  landowners,  did  not  care  to  -compromise  them- 
^pie       selves  by  dangerous  interference.     The  interests 
•^^^-      of  the  higher  classes  were  combined  against  the 
lower,  and  the   courts  of  law  were  themselves 
infected.     What  was  to  be  done? 
The  Pro-         Principle  and  prudence  would  perhaps  have 
might  have  United  to  recommeud  the  Protector  to  set  himself 
efa^ie     ^n  example  of  abstinence  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tmitted  to  P^^s^^^l    aggrandizement,    before    he  meddled 
•«*•  with    others.      As   church  and    chantry  lands 

fell  in,  he  would  have  done  wisely  if  he  had 
neither  kept  them  for  himself,  nor  distributed 
them  among  his  adherents ;  if  he  had  disposed 
of  them  as  national  property  and  applied  the 
proceeds  to  the  restoration  of  the  currency. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  wholly  responsible  for  having 
missed  seeing  what  his  own  and  others'  interests 
combined  to  conceal  from  him.  Unhappily  for 
himself,  for  his  fortune  and  reputation,  he  chose 
a  course  for  himself,  generous  in  intention,  yet 
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rash  and  dangerous,  and  deliberately  against  tlie  Ch.  25. 
opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  council.     He  was  con-  ^TTTs 
stitutionally  haughty,  and  he  was  conscious  of 
a  noble  and  honourable  purpose.      He  deter* 
mined  to  enforce  the  statutes ;  and  as  the  courts 
of  law  were  tedious  and  corrupt,  to  follow  the 
perilous  counsel  of  Latimer,  who  recommended 
him  to  follow  Solomon's  example,  and  hear  the 
causes  of  the  poor  himself.*     Paget,  to  whom  P»g?* 
he  owed  the  Protectorate,  and  to  whose  advice  he  to  be 
had  promised  to  listen,  warned  him  to  be  cautious,  ^a  pra- 
Let  him  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  ^^^* 
keep  order,  and  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace.  ^^^ "  * 
Let  him  ascertain  privately  who  were  the  greatest  one. 
offenders  against  the  tillage   statutes,  send  for 
them  separately,  reason  with  them,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, punish  them.     But,  if  he  valued  either  his 
own  welfare,  or  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  let  him 
not  attempt  to  interfere  by  force ;  above  all,  let 
him  not  meddle  with  the  courts  of  law.    Somerset,     Jnne. 
rash,  confident,  and  enthusiastic,  told  him  that 
he  was  a  Cassandra.     He  established  a  Court  of 
Bequests  in  his  own  house,  to  receive  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  failed  to  find  justice  at 
Westminster;  and  on  the  ist  of  June  he  sent  out  The  Pro- 
a  commission  to  inquire  in  all  counties  into  the  ^^  a!* 
actual  condition  of  all  estates,  towns,  villages,  ^^^jf**" 
and  hamlets,  with  power  to  imprison  any  one  who  wree. 
should  attempt  opposition,  and  to  send  up  to  him- 
self the  names  of  those  who  had  broken  the  law. 
The  commissioners  were  Fulke  Greville,  Sir 


•  Sermons,  p.  127. 
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Ch.  25.  Francis  Eussell  Lord  Bedford's  eldest  son,  John 
^  jj      g  Hales,  clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  and  three  others. 
June.     After  dwellmg  in  their  instructions  upon  the 
causes  of  their  appointment,  and  the  unworthy- 
shifts  by  which  the  acts  of  parliament  were  evaded, 
*No  good  man,'  the  Protector  said,  *will  use 
such  subtleties ;  he  will  rather  abhor  them  ;  he 
will  say,  I  know  the  laws  were  intended  for  the 
He  wiu      good  of  the  State ;  men  are  not  gods,  and  cannot 
statutes,     make  things  perfect,  therefore  I  will  rather  do 
^J^k  that  they  meant,  although  without  danger  of 

^*  ^"21^  *^®  ^^^  I  might  do  otherwise,  and  I  wiU  with 
all  my  heart  do  good  to  my  country.'  *Let 
the  commissioners  do  their  duty  bravely,  and  the 
world  would  be  honest  again,  the  great  fines 
for  lands  would  abate,  all  things  would  wax 
cheap,  twenty  and  thirty  eggs  would  again  be 
sold  for  a  penny,  as  in  times  past;  and  the 
poor  craftsmen  could  live  and  sell  their  wares 
at  reasonable  prices ;  and  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  not  enhanced  their  rents 
would  be  able  once  more  to  maintain  hospitality.' 
*Thus,'  he  concluded,  'ye  will  serve  God,  the 
king,  and  the  commonwealth.  Put  away  all  fear 
of  any  person — ^landlord,  master,  or  other.  If 
you  serve  God,  the  king,  and  the  commonwealth 
truly  and  faithfully — as  they  be  able  to  defend 
you  against  the  devil,  the  world,  and  private 
profit,  so  you  may  be  sure  they  will  sufier  no 
person  to  do  you  injury.'* 


.^ 


X  N  ^         *  Instraoj^ons  of  the  Protector  to  the  CommissionerH  of  Endo- 
Burefl :  Stbyfs's  Memorials,  vol.  iv.  ^     V 
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The  enthusiasm  of  private  individuals  urges  Ch.  25. 
them    to   enterprises   to    which    their    natural  ^^7;;^ 
strength  is  unequal ;  they  prove  at  last  the  sin-     J""«- 
cerity  of  their  own  convictions  by  the  sacrifices 
which  they  make  for  their  success;  if  they  are 
mistaken,  and  their  expectations  deceive  them, 
they  injure  only  themselves.     The  enthusiasm  of  Enthu- 
statesmen  is  less  innocent  in  itself  or  m  its  con-  not  a  virtae 
sequences.     The  leaders  of  a  suffering  nation  ^^^jj^^, 
cannot  with  impunity  excite  hopes  of  relief  which  ™®^' 
thpy  have  no   means  of  realizing;  lea^t  of  aU 
when  the  fulfilment  of  such  hopes  depends  on 
the  exercise  of  virtues  which  in  themselves  they 
are  careless  of  practising. 

The  commissioners  were  received  by  the  people 
as   angel  messengers.     *The   Iron  world/    the 
country  villagers  exclaimed,  '  is  now  at  an  end,' 
and  the  Golden  world  is  returning.*    '  If  the  thing 
go  forward,'  Hales  wrote  to  the  Protector,  *  never 
king  had  so  assured  subjects  as  his  Grace  shall 
have,  nor  ever  governor  under  a  king  that  had 
so  many  men's  hearts  and  good  wills  as  your 
Grace  shall  have.'  '  If  there  be  any  way  or  policy  The  com- 
of  man  to  make  the  people  receive  God's  word,  ^UA^Slt 
it  is  only  this,  when  they  see  it  bringeth  forth  J^^  prf^te 
so  good  fruit  that  men  seek  not  their  own  wealth,  '^^,^  »'« 

,  ,  ,  ooming  to 

nor  their  private  commodity.  I  do  certainly  an  end. 
believe  in  your  Grace's  sayings,  that  maugre  the 
devil,  private  profit,  self-love,  money,  and  such 
like  the  devil's  instruments,  it  shall  go  forward 
and  set  such  a  stay  in  the  body  of  the  common* 
wealth,  that  all  the  members  shall  live  in  due 
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Ch.  25.  temperament  and  harmony,  without  one  having 
aTIsIT  ^^^  much  and  a  great  many  nothing/* 

"  *  The  report  of  the  commission  was  sentin,  andthe 
A  petition  yesult  of  it  was  a  petition,  to  be  presented  in  the 

18  drawn  ^  .  , 

np  to  be  coming  parliament.  The  popxdation,  the  petition 
pariiAinent.  stated,  was  diminished,  the  farmer  and  labourer 
were  impoverished,  villages  were  destroyed,  towns 
decayed,  and  the  industrious  classes  thrpughout 
England  in  a  condition  of  unexampled  suffering. 
The  occasion  was  the  conduct  of  the  upper  classes. 
'  Divers  of  the  king's  subjects,  called  to  the  degree 
of  nobles,  knights,  or  gentlemen,  not  considering 
that  God  had  given  them  their  high  rank  and 
place  that  they  might  be  as  shepherds  to  the 
people,  surveyors  and  overseers  to  the  King's 
Grace's  subjects,  and  had  given  them  sufficient 
The  griey-  provisiou  that  without  bodily  labour  they  mi&rht 

anoes  of       ■■".  ''  . 

the  people  live  and  attend  thereto,'  had  forgotten  their  obli- 
taUed,  and  gatious  in  their  pleasures,    and   supposed  that 
q^'Se    *^^y  might  live  for  nothing  else  but  to  enjoy 
ome^ime  tl^^^^selves,  or  make  money  for  themselves.     The 
fanns.       petition  requested,  therefore,  that  no  person  of 
any  degree,  in  possession  of  land,  with  more  than 
a  hundred  marks  a  year,  should  farm  any  part  of 
it  beyond  what  his  household  required ;  that  the 
great  farms  should  be  broken  up ;  and  that  the 
act  should  be  enforced  which  required  persons  to 
whom  abbey  lands  had  fallen  by  gift  or  purchase, 
to  ^  keep  an  honest  continual  house  and  house- 
hold on  the   same.'     Fines  were  demanded  in 
cases  of  disobedience ;  but  on  the  whole  the  tone 

•  Hales  to  the  Protector :  Stbtfe's  MemoriaU,  voL  iv. 
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of  the   petition  was  moderate.       The  acts   of  C^-  ^5- 


Henry,  which  were  afterwards  put  in  force  by  ^.„.  ,5^3. 
Elizabeth,  extended  the  penalty  in  such  cases  to     ^^^' 
forfeiture.    The  present  petitioners  desired  a  fine  ^?*/*°  ^ 
only  of  ten  marks  a  month  for  such  time  as  the  demands  of 
law  should  be  uncomplied  with ;  half  to  go  to  are  mode- 
the  crown,  half  to  be  divided  between  the  in-"'^' 
former  and  the  poor  of  the  parish  which  was 
injured.* 

Thus  on  three  sides  the  Protector  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  occupation.  He  had  war  with 
France  and  Scotland;  he  had  undertaken  a 
metamorphosis  of  religion;  and  he  was  going  to 
extirpate  avarice,  selfishness,  and  cruelty  out  of 
the  heart  of  mankind  and  bring  back  the  Qolden 
age.  A  domestic  misfortune  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude,  added  to  the  burden  of  his  position. 

Lord  Seymour  of  Sudleye,  High  Admiral  of     ^547. 
England,  resembled  his  brother  in  an  ambition  ^Lwf^'^ 
which  was  disproportioned  to  his  ability,  in  an  g^^^  ^' 
outward  Qiagnificence   of  carriage,  in   personal 
courage,  address,  and  general  accomplishments. 
There  the  resemblance  ended.     The  Protector 
was  ambitious,  that  he  might  do  great  things  for 
the  country ;  his  brother's  was  the  ambition  of 
selfishness:  the  Protector  was    religious;  *the 
admiral,'  said  Latimer,  ^  was  a  man  furthest  from 
the  fear  of  God  that  ever  he  knew  or  heard  of  in 
England.'!      The   Protector's    moral    life    was 
blameless ;  the  admiral  had  seduced  and  deserted 


*  MS,  DomeiUe,  Edward  VI.  vol  ▼.  State  Paper  Office, 
t  Latimeb's  Sermons  htfore  King  Edward. 
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Ch.  aj.  at  least  one  innocent  woman,  who  fell  into  crime 
"~~  and  was  executed.*     The  Protector,  wheii  unin- 

A.D.  1547.  ^  ^  ' 

^»«i         fluenced  by  theological  antipathies,  desired  to  be 
was  not  a  just ;  the  admiral  was  a  hard  landlord,  a  tyran- 

good  man,       •      1        •    i  i  /» x-i 

meal  neighbour,  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  a  man 
of  whom  Latimer  had  heard  so  much  wickedness 
that  he  ever  wondered  what  would  be  the  end  of 
him. 
But  be  was     Being  the  king's  uncle,  having  committed  no 
uncle,  ^d  political  oflfeuce,  and  having  done  good  service  at 
IwrlioeUi   ®®^  during  the  French  war.  Lord  Seymour  had 
the  wars,    nevertheless  those  claims  to  public  employment 
which,  with  men  of  high  birth  and  rank,  have,  at 
all  periods  in  English  histoTy,been  found  suflScient 
to  outweigh  moral  disqualifications.  Henry  VIII., 
though  he  had  not  named  him  among  the  exe- 
cutors, had  given  him   a  place   on  the  privy 
council,  and  he  was  made  High  Admiral  on  the 
accession   of  his  nephew.      The  precedents   of 
English  minorities  were,  however,  in  some  degree 
departed  from  in  his  disfavour.     When  Henry 
VI.  was  a  child  the  Protectorate  was  separated 
from  the  office  of  guardian  to  the  king.    Somerset 
was  at  once  Protector  of  the  realm  and  governor 
of  Edward's  person. 
He  was  Thus  the  admiral^  though  raised  to  the  peerage, 

tbezeiore  x  o 

made  a      presented  with  large  estates,  and  with  a  lucrative 

p^^nn-  and  honourable  office,  was  dissatisfied  with  his 

^^^^^'        position ;  and,  betraying  at  once  the  measure  of 

his  expectations,  he  required  the  consent  of  the 

council  to  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Eliza- 

*  Ljltiheb's  Sermons  hrfore  King  Edward. 
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betli,  who  was  then  not  quite  fifteen.*     The  Ch.  25. 

council  knew  his  disposition  too  well  to  listen  to 

such  a  demand ;  but,  although  directly  refiised,  Being 
he  would  not  relinquish  hope  at  once.      He  he  desires 
bribed  to  his  interest  a  gentleman  of  the  house-  Bij^b^h. 
hold  named  Fowler,  and  desired  him  to  introduce  not^T^r^"*^" 
the  subject  to  the  king.     Fowler  made  an  oppor-  mj^^ng 
tunity,  and  asked  Edward  whom  the    admiral 
should  marry.     Edward  graciously  oflfered  Anne 
of  Cleves ;  and  then,  after  thinking  a  little,  said, 
*  Nay,  nay ;  wot  you  what  ?    I  would  he  married 
my  sister  Mary,  to  change  her  opinions.'!    Anne 
of  Cleves  could  in  no  sense  be  acceptable.     A 
marriage  with  Mary  would  have  satisfied  Sey- 
mour's ambition,  but  her   own  consent  would 
have  been  unobtainable,  and  the  council  would 
have  been  less  willing  to  give  him  the  elder  sister 
than  the  younger. 

He  turned  his  thoughts  elsewhere.     Between  He  nuurries 
himself  and  Catherine  Parr,  last  queen  of  Henry,  Pan-^^ 
there  had  been  some  incipient  love  passages  while  ^^^' 
she  was   the    widow  of  Lord  Latimer.      Not 
choosing  to  risk  a  second  refusal  from  the  council, 
and  undesirous  probably  that  Queen  Catherine 


*  '  I  told  my  Lord  Admiral 
in  the  Park  at  St.  James's,  that 
I  heard  one  say  that  he  should 
have  married  my  Lady  Eliza- 
beth. '  Nay/  sayg  he,  '  I  love 
not  to  lose  my  life  for  a  wife.  It 
has  been  spoken  of,  but  it  can- 
not be.' ' — Depositions  of  Eathe- 
rine  Ashley:  M8,  Domestic, 
Edward  YI.  vol  vi.  State  Paper 
Office. 

VOL.  V.  K 


The  act  of  Seymour's  at- 
tainder says  that  he  attempted 
to  marry  Elizabeth  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Henry,  but 
that '  he  was  stayed  by  the  Lord 
Protector  and  other  of  the 
council.' — 2  and  3  Edward  VI. 
cap.  17. 

t  Deposition  of  John  Fowler : 
Jf5.Ibid. 
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Ch.  25.  should  know  that  he  had  looked  elsewhere,  he 
made  his  own  immediate  advances  in  this  quarter 
in  private.  The  queen  promised  to  marry  him 
in  two  years  after  her  late  husband's  death ;  he  suc- 
cessfully pressed  her  to  abridge  his  probation  to 
two  months.  Her  sister,  Lady  Herbert,  was  the 
confidant  ;*  and  within  four  months  of  her  widow- 
hood certauily,  perhaps  within  three,  she  became 
privately  his  wife.  Seymour  was  admitted  occa- 
sionaily  at  night  into  the  palace  at  Chelsea, 
where  the  queen  resided,  f  and  the  indecorous 
haste  might,  possibly,  have  added  a  fresh  dif- 
ficulty in  the  succession  to  the  crown.}  The 
queen's  person  being  secured,  the  diflGlcult  ques- 
tion arose  next  how  the  afiair  should  be  made 
public.  The  queen  advised  that  her  husband 
should  teU  the  council  that  he  was  anxious  to 
marry  her,  and  should  ask  them  to  use  their  in- 
tercession  with  her.  She  would  not  have  him 
apply  particularly  to  his  brother.     It  would  be 


•  Wife  of  Sir  W;illiam  Her- 
bert,  afterwards  Lord  Pembroke. 

t  'When  it  shall  be  your 
pleasure  to  repair  hither,  ye 
most  take  scfme  pains  to  come 
early  in  the  morning,  that  ye 
may  be  gone  again  by  seven 
o'clock,  and  so  I  suppose  yon 
may  come  without  suspect.  I 
pray  yon  let  me  have  knowledge 
over-night  at  what  hour  ye  will 
oome,  that  your  porteress  may 
wait  at  the  gate  to  the  fields  for 
you.  By  her  that  is  and  shall 
be  your  humble,  true,  and  loving 
wife.* — Catherine  Parr  to  Lord 


Seymour:    Ellis,    ist   Series, 
vol.  ii. 

X  *  You  married  the  late 
queen  so  soon  after  the  late 
king's  death,  that  if  she  had 
conceived  strai^t  after,  it  should 
have  been  accounted  a  great 
doubt  whether  the  child  bom 
should  have  been  accounted  the 
late  king's  or  yours,  whereby  a 
marvellous  danger  might  have 
ensued  to  the  quiet  of  the 
realm.' — ^Articles  against  Lord 
Seymour:  Privy  CowncU  Be* 
cards,  M8.  Edward  YL 
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enough  to  ask  the  duke  once,  and  his  refosal,  if  Ch.  25. 
he  refused,  *  would  but  make  his  folly  manifest  7ZT77 

'  ^  •'  A.D.  1547. 

to  the  world.'     The  king  and  council  would,  no  Tbe  council 
doubt,  write  to  her.     If  the  duke  and  duchess  piewed, 
did  not  like  it,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence.       affair  is 
The  admiral  approved  the  advice,   his   only^^'*'*®^ 


over. 


anxiety  being  that  if  the  Protector  and  the  duchess  . 
consented,  ^thej  should  not  afterwards  be  able 
to  cast  in  his  teeth  that  by  their  suit  he  had  ob- 
tained his  wife.'  The  king's  letter  was  managed 
through  Towler.  Edward,  for  the  interests  of 
the  realm,  desired  the  queen  to  look  favourably 
on  the  suit  of  the  uncle  to  whom  she  was  ah-eady 
married.  Seymour  himself  asked  Mary  to  write ; 
to  whom,  however,  the  suit  appeared  *  too  strange 
to  meddle  with.'  While  the  manoeuvre  was  in 
progress  the  truth  was  discovered,  and  it  is 
scarcely  matter  of  wonder  that  *  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector was  much  displeased.'* 

Being  done,  however,  the  thing  was   passed  Lord 
over,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Scotch  war,  decSi°^\he 
to  cover  xmpleasant  feelings,   the   admiral  was^X^flwt. 
desired  to  take  command  of  the  fleet.     But  he 
was  sullen,  or  he  had  schemes  of  his  own.     He 
gave  his  place  to  Clinton,  reserving  to  himself 
the  management  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  stayed 
at  home  pursuing  his  ambition  or  his  amuse- 
ments.    Elizabeth,  who  had  resided  with  Queen 
Catherine,  and  was  ignorant,  like  the  queen,  of 
the  intentions  that  he  had  entertained  towards 
her,  was  permitted  xmaccountably  to  remain  at 

— ^^— ^^— ^^^^^^■^^— ■  ■■  ' — 

*  KiTna'&viwuai't  Journal. 
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Ch.  25.  Chelsea  Palace  after  the  marriage  was  discovered. 

The  admiral  abused  his  opportunities  to  inflict 

He  obtains  uDou  the  priuccss  an  impertinent  familiarity,  and 

the  custody     *  ^  *  .  .  . 

of  Eliza-     her  attendants  were  scandalized  at  seeing  him 

beth  and  of  •  /••  •  ■  •  1 

Lady  Jane  mommg  after  mormng,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
^"^'        times  accompanied  by  his  wife,  lounge  into  her 
room  in  his  dressing-gown  before  she  had  risen. 

Nor  was  Elizabeth  the  only  lady  of  rank  whose 
custody  he  took  upon  himself.  Next  in  succes- 
sion to  his  own  daughters,  Henry  VIII.  had 
named  the  daughters  of  his  niece,  Frances, 
Marchioness  of  Dorset.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the 
eldest  of  three  children,  was  made  over  by  her 
father  to  Seymour,  who  promised  him  that  she 
should  marry  the  king;*  while  over  Edward 
himself  he  gained  influence  by  bribing  his  atten- 
dants, by  secretly  providing  him  with  money, 
and  suggesting  insinuations  against  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  Protector  in  his  allowance.  He 
made  a  party  at  the  same  time  among  the  Lords 
And  gains  and  Commous.  The  Marquis  of  Dorset  was  ^  so 
seduced  and  aveugled  by  the  lord  admiral,  that 
he  promised  him  that,  except  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's person,  he  would  spend  his  life  and  blood 
on  the  lord  admiral's  part  against  all  men.'f 

So  passed  the  time  when  Somerset  was  in  Scot- 
land. The  invasion,  Seymour  told  Edward,  'had 
been  madly  undertaken,  and  was  money  wasted 


influence 
over  the 
king  and 
Lord 
Dorset. 


*  Deposition  of  Dorset:  De- 
*  position  of  Sir   WiUiam    Sha- 
rington:   printed    by  Hatkbs, 
Burleigh  Paper»t  vol.  i.     Fur- 
ther Depositions  of  Sir  William 


Sharing^n :  M8,  Domestic, 
Edward  VI.  vol.  vi.  State  Paper 
Office. 

t  Shannon's  Confession. 
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in  vain.'     "When    the    Protector    returned    in  Ch.  25. 
triumph,  he  whispered  in  Edward's  ear,  *  that  he  ^^ 
was  too  bashful  in  his  own  affairs ;  why  did  he 
not  speak  to  bear  rule  as  other  kings  did?'*     As 
the  meeting  of  the  first  parliament  approached, 
he  complained  to  various  persons,  '  that  the  late  He  in- 
king had  not  intended  that  there  should  be  a  against  bis 
Protector ;  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  Protector,  a^  a^'iree 
or,  at  least,  that  if  one  uncle  was  regent  of  the  ^y*^r*^of 
realm,  the  other  should  have  the  custody  of  the  ***•  ^*'*«*" 

'  •'  person, 

king's  person.  A  bill  was  secretly  drawn  to 
separate  the  offices;  to  give  effect  to  which  he 
wrote  a  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  the  king  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  desiring  them  to  favour 
his  uncle  the  admiral  in  a  suit  which  he  was 
about  to  bring  forward ;  and  this  letter  he  begged 
Sir  John  Cheke,  who  was  the  king's  tutor,  to 
persuade  Edward  to  copy  out  and  sign.f 

Cheke  cautiously  declined  to  meddle,  and  the 
admiral  then  attempted  Edward  himself.     But  And  tries 
the  boy  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  it  was  no  Edw^Sf  U)^ 
place  of  his  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter,     tlf"^*®^®'^^ 
the  thing  was  right,'  he  said,  '  the  Lords  would 
allow  it;  if  it  was  ill,  he  would  not  write  in  it. 'J 
Seymour  therefore  determined  to  depend  upon 
himself.     His  unprincipled  selfisliness  was  aggra- 
vated    into   hatred    by    some    foolish   jealousy 
between  his  wife  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset. 
He  had  a  claim,  or  supposed  that  he  had  a  claim, 


*  Deposition  of  Edward  VL 

t  Deposition  of  Sir  John  Cheke :  Tttlbb,  vol  i. 

X  Deposition  of  Edward  VI. 
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Ch.  25.  on  certain  jewels,  detained  by  Somerset  as  crown 
A^iTis^  property,  which  Queen  Catherine  ai^serted  to  have 
been  a  gift  from  Henry  to  herself.  *  If  I  be 
thus  used/  he  said  to  Dorset  and  Clinton  on  their 
way  to  Westminster,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  '  by  God's  precious  soul  I  will  make  this 
the  blackest  parliament  that  ever  was  in  England/ 
He  swore  that  ^  he  could  live  better  without  the 
Protector  than  the  Protector  without  him/  He 
would  '  take  his  fist  to  the  ear*  of  the  proudest 
that  should  oppose  him,  with  other  wild  impro- 
mising  words. 

Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  effect  much  in 
parliament;   his  bill    came  to  nothing;  it  was 
not  so  much  as  debated :  and  failing  thus,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  might  secure  the  person  of  the 
He  thinkB  king  as  he  had  secured  his  wife,  by  taking  pos- 
^ff^"^  session  of  it.     Lounging  one  morning  into  St. 
hi!llig*°*   James's  Palace,  and  seeing  the  gates  open  and 
tokc"^  u!  ^i^g^i2,rded,  he  observed  to  Fowler,  '  A  man  might 
steal  away  the  king  now,  for  there  came  more 
with  me  than  is  in  all  the  house  besides.'     For 
the  moment  the  enterprise  was  practicable  enough, 
but  he  was  perhaps  suspected,  and  the  palace  was 
better  defended  for  the  future. 

His  wild  language,  his  conversation  with  the 

king,  his  general  insolent  bearing,  coupled  with 

his  refusal  to  take  service  with  the  fleet  when 

The  oonncii  Called  upou^  at  last  induced  the  coimcil  to  require 

tre^iain* him  to  appear  before  the  board  and  explain  him- 
hisconduct.  g^jf^     gg  ^^^^^  ^j^^jj  summons,  dared  them  to 

He  refuwB,  imprisou  him,    and  disobeyed.     The  Protector 
could  be  severe  to  injustice  with  Gardiner,  with 


h 


f 
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his  brother  he  was  unjustly  gentle.     He  per-  Ch.  25. 
mitted  him  tA  insult  with  impunity  the  authority  ^^      « 
of  the  government,  he  *  laboured,'  through  '  per- 
suasion of  friends'  ^  to  frame  him  to  amendment 
of  his  evil.'    *  Considering  the  age  of  the  king,' 

*  his  subjects  not  altogether  in  the  best  concord 
for  religion,'  and  the  possibility  of  *  tumult  and 
danger,'    'he  thought  to  bridle  him  with  li- And  the 
berality ;' .  and  therefore   allowed  him  to  retain  gnntB  blm 
the  office  which  he  abused,  and  gave  him  farther  ^^"''^^ 

*  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  800/.'* 

It  was  *  hire  and  salary'  to  persevere  in  mis- 
conduct.    But  the  admiral  wanted  discretion  to 
be  a  successful  conspirator.     He  could  not  wait 
for  opportunities;  his  unquiet  nature  preferred 
unquiet  means.     His  business  at  the  Admiralty 
courts  had  made  him  acquainted  with  a  class  of  He  becomes 
men  who,  under  various  aspects,  would  play  a  great  ^S^e 
part  in  the  coming  half  century.     The  improve-  Jq^^?^, 
ments  in  navigation  which  followed  the  Spanish  jT^, . 
and  Portuguese    discoveries,  the    extension    of 
trade,  and  the  increased  value  in  the  freightage 
of  merchant  vessels,  had  spread  over  the  seas 
an  abundance  of  easy  booty.      The  privateers, 
Spanish,  French,  English,  Scotch,  and  Flemish, 
who  in  time  of  war  learnt  the  habits  of  plunder 
under  a  show  of  legality,  glided  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition into  buccaneers  whenever  peace  withdrew 
from  them  their  licenses.     The  richness  of  the 
possible  spoils,  the  dash  and  adventure  in  the 
mode  of  obtaining  it,,  and  the  doubtful  relations 


*  Act  of  Attftmder  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudleye. 
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Ch.  25.  of  the  courts  of  Europe  to  each  other,  which 
H^.  ^^^  t^^  services  of  such  men  continually  va- 
luahle,  and  secured  them  the  partial  connivance 
of  their  respective  governments,  combined  to 
disguise  the  infamy  of  a  marauding  profession. 
The  pirate  of  to-day  was  the  patriot  of  to- 
morrow, and  fleets  of  adventurers  recruited  largely 
from  the  harbours  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
twenty  and  thirty  sail  together,  haunted  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  pillaging  Spanish  gold- 
ships  from  Panama,  French  wine-ships  from 
Bordeaux,  the  rich  traders  from  Antwerp  or  from 
their  own  Thames  with  great  impartiality,  and 
retired,  if  pursued,  among  the  dangerous  shoals 
of  Scilly,  or  the  distant  creeks  and  coves  on  the 
south  coast  of  Ireland.* 


*  Aooounts  of  these  buoca- 
neers  are  frequent  in  the  Irish 
State  Correspondence.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward YI.,  proclamations  were 
out  for  the  arrest  of  two  famous 
rovers,  named  Thomson  and 
Stevenson.  The  Mayor  of  Cork 
wrote  to  Dublin  that  they  were 
lying  in  the  harbour  there,  the 
country  people  openly  resorting 
to  their  ships,  and  he  himself, 
the  mayor,  for  fear  they  should 
bum  the  town,  allowing  them  to 
buy  what  they  wanted  in  the 
market.  Another  letter  from  the 
same  place  described  Captain 
Strangways,  another  pirate,  with 
thirteen  of  his  men,  lounging 
about  Cork,  the  mayor  afraid  to 
meddle  with  them,  and  some  of 
the  party  busy  casting  cannon. — 


IrUh  MS8.  Edward  YI.  State 
Paper  Office. 

The    following    letter   from 
Kinsale  is  an  exact  transcript  >— 

'TO  8IB  EDWABD  BBLLI90HAX, 
LOBD  DEPUTY. 

'  Right  Honourable, — ^After  our 
humble  dutyes  premyssyd  unto 
your  good  Lordship,  pleasyd  the 
same  to  be  advertysyd  that  we 
resheweth  your  letter  the  13th 
day  of  July,  and  as  we  persew 
the  tenore,  we  wyll  fulfyll  your 
Lordship  is  comandiment  both 
nyght  and  day  to  the  uthermost 
of  our  puere,  which  is  lyttel 
Gode  knowis,  for  all  our  men 
dyed  with  pestelent,  and  we 
have  a  wyde  empty  thowne  and 
few  men,  and  naghty  and  un- 
struly  negboris,  which  we  rest 
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Complaints  came  frequently  before  the  Admi- 
ralty. Occasionally  one  of  the  vessels  was 
taken,  the  crews  were  handed  over  to  Seymour 
for  justice,  and  the  recovered  cargoes  were  set 
apart  to  be  restored  to  their  owners.  But  the 
merchants,  foreign  and  English,  were  exasperated 
to  find  that  neither  were  the  goods  given  back  to 
them  nor  the  offenders  punished.  Ornaments 
known  to  have  been  plundered  were  seen  on  the 
persons  of  the  admiral's  followers.  Notorious 
pirates  brought  in  by  the  king's  cruisers  were  set 
at  liberty  by  his  order;  and  suspicions  went 
abroad  that  Lord  Seymour  was  attaching:  them 
to  himself  for  services  on  which  he  might  even- 
tually  require  their  assistance.  He  was  found 
to  have  made  a  purchase  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  that 
they  might  be  undisturbed  in  their  favourite 


Ch.  25. 

1..D.  1548. 


With  whom 
he  enten 
into  an 
nnder- 
standing^ 


And  buys 
the  Scilly 
Isles,  their 
general 
rendesTOUB. 


not  nyght  nor  day,  buth 
waget  our  thowne  for  ferd  of  the 
Iiysmen  abathe  ns  be  lande  and 
be  see  allsoo.  The  oontre 
abathe  ns  is  in  wast,  and  all  the 
socore  that  we  were  wonth  to 
have  is  be  our  hawen;  buth 
naw  ys  stoppyth  from  us  be 
Eglis  pyraturs,  which  wolde  not 
suffure  no  wyttell  nor  socure  00- 
mys  to  us,  buth  tak  it  within 
our  hawen.  And  now  of  lathe 
cam  on  Bichard  Colle  with  a 
Spinache  and  1 8  or  20  men,  and 
maryde  with  Barry  Oghe  is 
aunt,  and  dwellyth  in  his  castell 
within  our  hawen  and  our 
lyberty,  and  there  he  remanyd 
and  wold  not  suffure  non  to  cum 
to  the  thowne,  buthe  tak  them 
and  spoyl  them,  whiohe  is  grett 
henderanche  to  us  Gode  knowys, 


and  if  it  lyeth  in  our  puere  to 

mett  with  hem,  we  knowe  not 

what  ys  your  wyll  therein ;  de- 

syring  your  honourable  Lordship 

to  wrytt  us  what  ys  best  to  do. 

Wrytten  at  Kynshall  the  15  th 

day  of  July,  1548. 

'  Tour  Lordshyps  most  asuiyd, 

'  The  Soffbeayn  and 

C0N88BLLL  OF  Ktnshall.' 

Sympathizing  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  these  pirates 
came  duly  to  a  becoming  end. 
On  the  2  jth  of  the  same  month 
of  July,  a  large  French  vessel 
with  a  hundred  hands  came  into 
Kinsale  harbour.  Colle  attempted 
to  take  her,  but  fidled ;  his  crew, 
if  not  himself,  were  taken  in- 
stead, and  were  disposed  of  on 
the  yard-arm. 
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at  Bristol 
flmpplies 
Ilim  with 
money. 


Ch.  25.  haunt ;  or  that,  if  lie  failed  in  his  larger  schemes, 
^^  ^  g  he  might  open  a  new  career  to  himself  of  revenge 
The  maater  and  pillage  as  a  pirate  chieftain.* 

Money,  as  usual,  in  such  cases,  was  the  great 
necessity.  The  Protector's  liberality  had  been 
great;  but  the  income  from  landed  property, 
however  large,  was  insufficient  for  the  exigencies 
of  a  conspiracy ;  and  he  found  means  of  replenish- 
ing his  exchequer  in  a  more  questionable  quarter. 
He  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Sharing- 
ton,  the  master  of  the  Bristol  mint.  The  admiral 
agreed  to  support  Sharington  before  the  council 
if  Sharington  were  called  to  answer  for  his  frauds. 
Sharington  would  coin  money  for  the  admiral  to 
any  extent  which  the  latter  miffht  require. 

Knowing  sometiiing  of  thes!  do4,  aiid  sus- 
pecting  more,  the  Protector  from  time  to  time 
7^^i^  remonstrated,  but  in  language  in  which  the 
supreme  magistrate  was  lost  in  the  brother  ;t 
the  admiral  considered  the  lightest  admonition 
as  a  fresh  provocation,  J  and  thought  only  of  sup- 
planting  him. 

In  the  midst  of  his  schemes  Queen  Catherine 
was  confined  of  a  daughter,  and  a  few  days  after 


The  Pro 
teetor  re 


u  Tain. 


•  *  You  had  gotten  into  your 
hands  the  strong  and  dangerous 
Isles  of  Scilly,  where  being  aided 
with  ships  and  conspiring  at  all 
evil  events  with  pirates,  yon 
might  have  a  sure  and  safe  re- 
&ge  if  wything  for  your  de- 
merits  should  be  attempted 
against  you.' — ^Articles  against 
Lord  Seymour :  M8,  Domestic, 
Edward  VL  State  Paper  Office. 


t  See  especially  a  letter  of  the 
1st  of  September,  1548,  printed 
by  Tytleb,  voL  i.  p.  120. 

X  *  He  told  me  that  my  Lord 
his  brother  was  fallen  out  with 
him  concerning  the  Admiralty, 
and  how  his  Grace  took  their  part 
before  his.  My  Lord  would  have 
my  head  under  his  ^rdle,  he  said, 
but  I  trust  we  shall  do  well 
enough  for  all  this.' — Fowler's 
Deposition:  MS.  Ibid. 
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died.  The  admiral's  conduct  immediately  caused  a  Ch.  25. 
belief  that  '  he  had  holpen  her  to  her  end;'*  and  ^^  ^ 
had  Queen  Catherine  been  in  any  way  an  obstacle   August. 

Qqooh 

to  his  ambition,  he  would  no  doubt  have  rid  himself  Catherine 
of  her  with  entire  unscrupulousness.     Men  do  not  he^  sub- 
murder  their  wives,  however,  gratuitously;  herj^g^^ 
husband  was  losing  a  splendid  connexion,  with  no  ^^^eT^ 
security  that  he  would  exchange  it  for  a  better; 
and  his  friends,  and  he  himself,  if  his  word  could  be 
trusted,  held  his  position  to  be  weakenedbyhis  loss. 
Catherine,  probably,  died  from  her  confinement, 
but  Seymour  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  improve 
his  misfortune.  Elizabeth  had  been  removed  from 
his  house ;  she  was  now  living  at  Hatfield  with  an  He  attain 
establishment  of  her  own,  and  Seymour  reverted  ^Sy*"- 
to  liis  original  intention  of  marrying  her.    First,  ^'«'^- 
however,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  his  hold 
on  Lady  Jane  Grey.     Somerset  wanted  to  marry 
this  lady  to  his  own  son  Lord  Hertford  (or  so  the 
admiral  affected  to  fear).     On  the  queen's  death^ 
Lady  Dorset  naturally  considered  bis  house  no 
longer  a  proper  residence  for  her  daughter ;  and  if 
she  once  left  his  roof,  the  Protector,  he  believed, 
would  take  possession  of  her.     The  father's  au- 
thority was  brought  in,  therefore,  to  overbear  the 
mother's.     The  admiral  had  lent  Dorset  money, 
and  promised  to  lend  him  more.    Lady  Jane  was 
aUowed  to  remain. 

This  difficidty  being  disposed  of,  he  turned  He  gidns 
to  Elizabeth.  By  free  use  of  money,  Seymour  gl^emeL 
gained  to  his  interests  her  governess  Mrs.  Ashley,  ^^^ 

of  her 

houseliold. 
*  Act  of  Attainder  of  Lord  Seymour, 
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Ch.  25.  and  the  steward  of  her  household,  Sir  Thomas 

^^      g  Parry.     His  name  was  kept  incessantly  in  the 

Septemiw.  ears  of  the  young  princess.     His  merits,  and  his 

feelings  towards  herself  were  the  perpetual  theme 

of  conversation ;  and  as  a  first  step  she  was  pressed 

to  acknowledge  that  she  would  take  him  for  a 

husband,  if  the  council  would  consent.     A  girl 

of  sixteen  might  be  excused  if  she  had  erred 

when  her  protectors  were  betraying  her,  but  she 

refiised  to  say  anything.     She  would  not  admit 

a  question  of  her  own  feelings  till  the  council 

had  expressed   theirs;   least   of  all  would    she 

admit    Seymour    to    an    interview,    though  he 

pressed  for  it  with  ingenious  excuses.*     Yet  it  is 

uncertain  how  his  suit  might  have  eventually 

ended.     His  object  was  to  anticipate  objections 

by  the  same  expedient  of  a  secret  marriage,  which 

had  answered  before,  and  Elizabeth's  resolution 

might  have  yielded  possibly  before  the  persuasion 

of  her  fnends,t  had  not  the  many-sided  schemes 

of  the  admiral  revealed  themselves  in  time. 

Ha  makes       While  intriguing  with  the  household  at  Hat- 

aiaongthe  field,  he  was  preparing  for  the   movement  for 

^^^        which  the  next  session  of  parUament  was  to  give 


*  Those  who  are  carious  in  1  t  In  the  tone  in  which  she 
anch  stories  may  study  the  de-  spoke  of  him  to  Mrs.  Ashley,  a 
tails  of  Seymour's  courtship  of  kind  of  regard  seemed  to  be 
Elizabeth,  in  the  examinations  of  struggling  with  contempt  '  In 
witnesses,  printed  by  Hatnes  in  love  with  him,'  to  use  the  lan- 
the  first  volume  of  the  SurUigh  guage  of  some  historians  on  the 
Paper*,  and  in  the  supple-  ,  matter,  she  certainly  never 
mentary  collection,  in  the  sixth  \  was,  but  it  might  have  come 
volume  of  the  Domestic  MSS,  1  to  that  with  time  and  oppor- 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  in  tunity. 
the  State  Paper  Office. 
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the  occasion.     The  failures  in  Scotland,  and  the  Ch.  25. 
religious  discontent  which  was  commencing,  had  ^^      g 
already  shaken  the  Protector's  authority.     Lord  SeptemW. 
Seymour  intended  to  take   his  brother's  place. 
He  had  arranged  with   Sharington  for  money 
sufficient  to  keep  ten  thousand  men  in  the  field 
for  a  month.     Dorset  was  devoted  to  him,  and 
Catherine  Parr's  brother,  Lord  Northampton,  was 
well  inclined.*    He  had  fortified  and  provisioned 
Holt  Castle.     He  had  a  cannon  foundry  in  the  And  esta- 
country,  and  another  at  Southwark,  where  he  cannon 
had  thirty  workmen  in   constant  employ,   and  ^^  '^" 
twenty-four  cannon,  with  thirteen  tons  of  shot, 
ready  prepared  for  immediate  service. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  England  when  the  first 
parliament  of  Edward  VI.   assembled   for  its 
second  session  on  the  24th  of  November,  to  sane-  Not.  «4. 
tion  the    changes  of   creed    and  ritual  which  The  uoh- 
Cranmer  was  now  ready  to  bring  forward.     The  JjJ^" 
Latin  services  were  to  be  completely  and  finally  pj^^"^^.^^ 
superseded  by  an  English  Prayer-book,  a  draft  of  ^^^• 
which  was  at  last  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.     The  arch- 
bishop, *  to  build  up,'  as  he  said,  *  a  body  of  doc- 
trine which  should  be  agreeable  to  Scripture,'  had 
collected  opinions  from  all  parts  of  Europe.     He 
had  brought  over   Peter   Martyr  and   Bernard 
Ochin,  and  many  other  Continental  Beformers, 
Zuinglians  and  Lutherans,  to  assist  him ;  he  had 
entreated  the  help,  either  in  person  or  by  letter, 
of  Melancthon.     Extreme  views  on  either  side 

*  See  the  depoeitions  in  Hatkss. 
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I  Ch.  25.  had  neutralized  each  other ;  and  the  result  of  his 

aTTTT  ^*^^^^^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  imperfect  draught  of  the  Boot 
[  November,  qf  Common  Prayer  of  the  present  Church-  of  Eng- 

f  land.    The  magnitude  of  the  innovation  can  now 

f  be  with  difficulty  appreciated,  when  the  novelty 

of  the  sixteenth  century  has  in  its  turn  been  con- 
secrated by  time.     Of  the  strange  features  of  the 
f  change  the  strangest  was,    perhaps,    that   the 

official  opinion  of  convocation  vras  scarcely  asked 

even  in  form.  Parliament  now  discussed  the  faith 

I  of  England,  and  laymen  decided  on  the  doctrines 

which  the  clergy  wete  compelled  to  teach. 
Parliament  The  muior  busiucss  of  the  session  has  first  to 
declines  to  be  related.  The  petition  presented  by  the  Com- 
eth i^e  missioners  of  Enclosures  was  made  the  foundation 
^^™*-  of  an  Enclosure  Bill,  which  was  rejected  sum- 
marily by  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Hales  per- 
severed, and  produced  a  second,  which  the  Lords 
passed ;  but  on  going  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  lamb,  he  said,  was  in  the  wolfs  custody.  It 
was  pulled  in  pieces  in  committee,  and  came  to 
nothing.  A  third  found  a  similar  fate ;  and  the 
Protector  had  succeeded  only  in  raising  hopes 
which  he  was  obliged  to  disappoint.*  The  Clergy 
Marriage  Act  of  the  last  year  was  brought  up 
again,  and  discussed  in  many  forms.  First,  it 
was  proposed  that  laymen  having  wires  might 
be  made  priests ;  then,  more  vaguely,  that  mar- 
ried men  might  be  priests.  At  last  it  was 
determined  simply  to  repeal  all  positive  laws 
enforcing  celibacy,  as  having  given  occasion  to 

*  Stbyps'8  Memorials  qfike  BffbniMtion,  pp.  210,  211. 
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vice.      But,   in    abolishing  the  prohibition    to  Ch.  25. 
marry,  the  parliament  continued  to  signify  their  ^"J^TTX 
moral  disapproval.     '  It  were  better  for  the  esti-  5°^^^^* 
mation  of  priests,'  they  said,  ^  and  therefore  much  are  per- 
to  be  wished,  that  they  would  willingly  endeavour  many, 
themselves  to  a  perpetual  chastity.'* 

^  Fasting^  was  next  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
spirit  of  compromise.  In  the  light  of  the  new 
doctrine  the  distinctions  between  days  and  meats 
no  longer  existed.  There  was,  and  could  be, 
nothing  definitely  pleasing  to  God  in  eating 
meat  or  abstaining  from  it  on  one  day  more  than 
another;  yet,  ^due  and  godly  abstinence  from 
flesh  was  a  means  to  virtue,  to  subdue  men's 
bodies  to  the  soul  and  spirit.'  ^  By  eating  of  fish  Fasting  to 
much  flesh  was  saved  to  the  country,'  and  the  IlLSS  for 
fishing-trade  was  the  nursery  of  English  sea-^®^*^* 
men.  For  these  causes,  true  each  in  itself,  how-  ««»«"«• 
ever  grotesque  they  appear  in  combination, 
Fridays,  Saturdays,  the  eves  of  saints'  days. 
Ember  days,  and  Lent,  were  ordered  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  usual  manner,  under  penalties  for 
each  oflence  of  a  fine  of  ten  shillings  and  ten 
days'  imprisonment,  t  It  was  undesirable  to 
allow  the  fishermen  to  be  thrown  suddenly  out  of 
employment,  till  a  natural  demand  had  taken  the 
place  of  an  artificial  one;  it  would  have  been 
better  if,  in  other  respects  as  well  as  here,  ancient 
customs  had  been  allowed  to  wear  themselves  out, 
and  to  die  of  disuse. 

But  the  question  of  the  session  was  the  Prayer- 

*  2  and  3  Bdward  VI.  cap.  21.  f  ^^d*  ^P*  ip- 
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Ch.  25.  book  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  in  the 
^  jj.  1548.  Prayer-book  the  service  for  the  communion.  The 
^^^r-  change  of  substance  in  the  elements  at  the  eu- 
ttantiatioii  charist,the  material  incorporation  of  the  believers 

I  and  the        ,  ,  , 

commu-     in  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  reception  of  those  ele- 


nion 


aemoe.  mcnts,  was  and  is  the  essential  and  central  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  That  body  when  it  left 
the  grave  was  subject  no  longer  to  the  ordinary 
properties  of  matter.  It  ascended  to  heaven,  that 
it  might  fill  all  things.  In  the  sacrament  it 
became  flesh  of  man's  flesh,  and  not  in  metaphor, 
but  in  literal  truth,  was  the  mechanical  instrument 
of  man's  salvation.  So  the  Catholic  believed; 
so  more  vaguely,  yet  not  less  positively,  the 
Lutheran  believed.  The  mystic  words  spoken 
by  the  priest  in  the  consecration  formed  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  which  joined  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  worlds;  and  round  these  words 
and  their  accessories  the  controversy  between 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Zuinglian  was  now 
revolving.  On  the  passing  of  the  act,  in  the 
session  of  1547,  for  communion  in  both  kinds,  a 
service  had  been  put  out  in  which  the  CathoHc 
doctrine  was  maintained  substantially  intact; 
but  heresy  and  orthodoxy  changed  places  ra- 
pidly, and  among  the  reforming  clergy  Lu- 
theranism  was  fast  disappearing.  On  the 
opinions  of  Cranmer  himself  there  was  still 
imcertainty. 

Though  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  not 
brought  forward  till  the  7th  of  January,  the 
book  of  which  the  act  was  the  sanction  must 
have  been  laid  before  the  Houses  at  the  beginning 


Jan.  7. 
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of  the   session,     *0n  the   14th  of  December/  CH.25. 
Bartholomew  Traheron  wrote  to  BulliBger,  *a  T 

disputation  was  held  on  the  eucharist  in  the  i>«^  m- 
presence   of  almost  the    whole    nobility;    the^^    ^g, 
battle  was  sharply  fought  by  the  bishops ;  Can-  JJ^^K  -^ 
terbury,  contrary  to  expectation,  maintained  your  ^^  i*i^«' 
opinion  (the  Swiss) ;  truthnever  obtained  a  brighter 
victory;  it  is  all  over  with  the  Lutherans/* 
On  the  22nd  of  December  John  Isham,  writing 
to  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  in  Ireland,  said : — 
*  Blessed  be  God,  all  things  go  well  forward  here 
in  the  parliament  house,  for  they  go  directly  and 
clearly  to  extinguish  all  Popish  traditions,  and 
do  set  forth  the  true  word  of  God ;  and  goodly 
orders  be  already  devised  to  stablish  the  King's 
Majesty's  realm  in  divine  service  to  be  used  in 
his    churches.      But    there    is    great    sticking 
touching  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.      I    trust  they  will  conclude    well  in 
it,   by   the  help  of  the  Holy   Ghost,   without 
whom  such  matters  cannot  well  be  tried.     Part 
of  our  bishopst  that  have  been  most  stiff  in?"?'"^'' 

-'-  declares 

opinion  of  the  reality  of  his  body,  that  as  He  against 
was  here  on  earth  should  be  in  the  bread,  now  presence. 
confess   and   say  that  they  were   not   of  that 
opinion.     But  yet  there  is  hard  hold  with  some 
to  the  contrary,  who  shall  relent  when  it  pleaseth 
God.'J 

The  victory,  notwithstanding  Traheron's  au- 


*  Traheron  to  Ballinger :  Episiola  Tiqubikje. 
t  He  means  Cranmer. 
X  Isham  to  Bellingham :  Irish  M8S,  vol.  y.  Edward  YI.  Staise 
Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  25.  guries,  was  still  doubtful  on  the  26th  of  December, 
^  j,^  ,^^8^  and  Peter  Martyr  was  in  alarm  at  the  vigour 
ThTdebaie  *^^  determination  of  the  Catholics ;  if  the  body 
is  hot  and  of  Gardiner  were  in  the  Tower,  his  spirit  was 

the  rwnlts  ;  -^ 

uaoertain.  abroad  and  powerful.  ^  There  is  so  much  con- 
tention about  the  eucharist/  Martyr  said,  ^  that 
every  comer  is  full  of  it;  every  day  the  question 
is  discussed  among  the  Lords,  with  such  disputing 
of  bishops  as  was  never  heard;  the  Commons 
thronging  the  Lords'  galleries  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments.'* 

The  nature  of  the  debates  can  be  conjec- 
tured only  from  the  result,  which,  as  on  the  other 
questions,  was  a  compromise.  On  the  7th  of 
January  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords;  on  the  15th  it  was 
passed;  eight  bishops — London,  Durham,  Nor- 
wich, Carlisle,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Westminster, 
and  Chichester — ^the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Wind- 
sor, and  Lord  Dacres,  remaining  to  the  last  dis- 
sentient. These  would  have  had  no  change; 
they  would  have  retained  the  breviary  and  the 
missal:  but  neither  were  the  Genevans  any 
more  successful  on  the  other  side.  The  first 
communion  service  was  retained,  with  scarcely  an 
alteration;  and  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist 
was  left  untouched;!  the  minister  was  still 
uniformly  called  ^  a  priest ;'  the  communion-table 


»549- 
Januarx. 

Tbe  diB- 
pate  ends 
in  a  com- 
promiae. 


•  Peter  Martyr  to  Buoer: 
HputohB  TlOUSINf. 

t  Among  the  directions  at  the 
end  of  the  communion  service  in 
the  Prayer-book  of  15499  the 


bread  was  ordered  '  to  be  such  as 
had  been  heretofore  accustomed, 
each  of  the  consecrated  breads  to 
be  broken  into  two  pieces  or 
morCi  at  discretion ;'  '  and  men/ 
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uniformly  an  altar;   and  prayers  for  the  dead  Ch.  25. 
were  retained  in  the  burial  service,  and  in  the 

'  AJ>.  1549. 

prayer  for  the  church  militant.  The  English  January, 
people  were  tenacious  of  their  old  opinions,  ^^  ^' 
The   ultra-Protestant  changes  in    the    Prayer*  ^■^"'^""'^ 

o  •'to  any  de- 

book  of  155a  were  followed  by  a  recoil  under  ^^^  ▼J*^- 
Mary  to  the  mass,  and  the  ultimate  compromise 
un4er  Elizabeth  indicated  the   stationary  point 
at    which    the  oscillations   of  the    controversy 
tended  at  last  to  rest. 

In  the  midst  of  these  grave  questions,  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  and  of  parliament  was 
called  away  to  the  wild  doings  of  Lord  Seymour. 
Misconceiving  his  position,  his  strength,  and  his 
popularity,  the  admiral  had  scarcely  cared  any 
longer  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  intentions.  The  for- 
tunes and  prospects  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  were 
left  by  Henry  contingent  on  their  marrying  with 
the  consent  of  the  council.    Seymour's  views  upon  Lo«i  Scy- 
the former  were  widely  suspected,  and  Lord  Bussell  waned 
warned  him  that  he  for  one  would  support  inJJ^ngout 
such  a  matter  the  will  of  the  late  king.      But  l!^.^'*"^' 

D  upon 

Seymour  supposed  that  he  could  overbear  minor  Elizabeth. 
diflSculties ;  he  had  Dorset  and  Northampton  with 
him ;  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland  he  talked  openly  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Protectorate ;  he  had  told 
him  that  he  looked  for  his  support  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  and  advised  him  to  make  a 
party  in  the  country,  among  the  yeomen  and  the 


it  wan  said, '  moat  not  think  less 
to  be  received  in  part  than  in  the 
whole,  but  in  each  of  them  the 
whole  body  of  Our  Saviour  Jesait 


Christ/  It  was  ruled  also  that 
'the  people  should  receive  the 
sacrament  in  their  mouths  at  the 
priest's  hands.' 


1.2 
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Ch.  2  j.  franklins.  Trusting  that  Wriothesley  still  resented 

"1^^      the  loss  of  the   chancellorship,  he  tried  to  gain 

Jauuary.    him  too  bj  a  promisc  that  it  should  be  restored. 

In  Wriothesley,   however,  he  found  himself  at 

once  mistaken.     *  For  God's  sake,  my  Lord,'  the 

ex-chancellor  replied  to  his  advances,   ^  take  heed 

what  you  do;  I  hear  abroad  that  you  make  a 

party.'     *  Marry,   I   would  have  things  better 

His  dan-     ordered,'   the  admiral  said.       *My  Lord,'   said 

gerons  Ian-  '  J  ' 

guageis  Wriotlieslcy,  *  beware  how  you  attempt  any 
the  Pro-  violence.  It  were  better  that  you  had  never 
been  bom,  yea,  that  you  had  been  burned  quick 
alive,  than  that  you  should  attempt  it.'*  So 
much  as  Wriothesley  knew  of  his  proceedings 
was  carried  at  once  to  the  Protector,  who  replied 
that  the  Tower,  if  nothing  else,  should  keep  his 
brother  from  Elizabeth.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  it  was 
insisted,  should  return  at  once  to  her  family.  In 
the  middle  of  January  further  communications 
were  made  by  Rutland,  and  Seymour  once  more 
was  called  on  to  appear  before  the  council, 
!I''if-!;T^f'r  a^d    answer    for    himself.      But    he    believed 

r&^uireci  to 

appear       ^jj^^^    ]^e    mis^ht    coutinuc   to   resist    with   im- 

U'tore  the  t  -i 

council,  punity.  He  did  not  choose  to  admit  the  Pro- 
tector's authority,  and  while  he  hated  him,  he 
presumed  upon  his  forbearance.  He  wrote  a 
letter  of  excuse,  which  he  showed  before  he  sent 
it  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  ambitious  Warwick  had  but  little  love 
for  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  but,  if  there  was 
to  be  a  change  in  the  government,   it   should 

•  Deposition  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 


to 
in. 
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not  be  for  the  advantage  of  another  Seymour.  Ch.  2  ^ 
The  Protector,  Warwick  said,  wonld  arrest  him ;  ' 

at  least,  if  he  were  himself  the  Protector,  he  would  January. 
arrest  him.     *  By  God's  precious  soul,'  Seymour  He 
answered,  *  whosoever  lays  hands  on  me  to  fetch  to'stob^ariy 
me  to  prison,  I  shall  thrust  my  dagger  in  him.'*  ^®  J^^^, 
Such    a   state  of  things   could    not    continue.  *™**  ^' 
On  the  1 7th  of  January  an  order  of  council  was 
taken  for  his  seizure,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  He  is  scut 
Tower.     The  imprisonment  of  the  admiral  was  Toter,  and 
an  intimation  of  his  weakness  to  his  accomplices,  K*?  •f"'"' 
who  made  haste  to  save  themselves  at  his  expense.  ^^^ 
Sharington  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
government,  and  made  a  full  confession.     The 
extent  of  his  frauds  at  the  mint  appeared  now  to 
be  something  like  40,000/. — ^that  is,  he  had  put 
into  circulation  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
base  silver  coin.     The  feeble  Dorset  told  of  the 
promise  to  marry  Edward  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Katherine  Ashley  was  arrested  and  questioned. 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhit  went  down  to  Hatfield  to 
examine  Elizabeth.     The  cannon  foundries  were 
discovered ;  the  secret  dealings  with  the  pirates ; 
all  the  features  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  personal 
ambition  was  unredeemed  by  the  affectation  of  a 
public  object,   or  by  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success. 

Evidence  of  various  kinds  flowed  in  through 
the  close  of  January  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  following;  Parliament  meanwhile  passed 


•  Deposition  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick:   M8.  Domestic,  Ed- 
ward YI.  voL  vL  State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  25.  a  subsidy  bill  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
^  jj  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  might  exist  on 

p^^iS*^'  his  policy,  Somerset  found  parliament  so  far  ready 
pftsges  a     to  support  him.     The  clergy  granted  an  income- 
bui.  ^     tax  often  per  cent,  for  three  years.  The  laity  gave 
a  shilling  in  the  pound  on  their  personal  property, 
•    with  a  poll-tax  of  eightpence  on  male  subjects 
above  twelve  years  old,  and  a  further  duty  on 
sheep  and  wool ;  *  considering/  as  they  said,  '  the 
condition  of  the  world,'  the  intrigues  of  France 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  probability   of  a 
combination  of  the   Catholic  powers  under  the 
Pope  to  put  down  the  Eeformation ;  and  *  con- 
tent to  leave  father,  mother,   brethren,  sisters, 
wives,  children,  lands,  and  goods,  yea,  and  this 
mortal  life  also,  rather  than  deny  Christ  and  for- 
sake his  word.'* 

The  conspiracy  being  finally  unravelled,  Sur 
"William  Sharington  was  then,  after  a  full  con- 
Feb.  «3.     fession,  attainted ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  February 
the  privy  councU  in  a  body  waited  on  the  admiral 
in  the  Tower.     The  charges  against  him,  thirty- 
three  in  number,  were  read  over  in  his  presence, 
and  he  was  asked  whether  he,  on  his  part,  had 
Lord  Sey-  any  defence  to  urge.    He  replied  that  he  would  say 
examined   nothing,  cxccpt  in  opcu  trial.    The  chancellor  or- 
Jancu,      dered  him  to  speak  on  his  allegiance.     *  His  reso- 
rnSTr.*"   1^*^  answer  was,  that  for  a  reply  they  should  not 
look  for  it  from  him.'f     Possibly  he  trusted  to 
his    friends,    possibly  to    the   divisions  in  the 


•  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  capp.  35,  36. 
t  Trivy  Council  JSeeards,  Edward  VI.  M8. 
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conncil,  possibly  to  his  brother ;  at  all  events,  he  Ch.  2^^. 
would  not  answer.  *"" 

A.D.  1549. 

Lord  Seymour  has  not  failed  to  receive  from  February. 
historians  the  sympathy  which  is  bestowed  so 
generally  on  political  sufferers.  He  has  had  the 
advantage  of  an  indignation  which  assumes,  as  a 
rule  admitting  of  but  few  exceptions,  that  all 
who  have  inflicted  punishment  have  been  tyrants, 
all  who  have  endured  punishment  have  been 
martyrs.  There  are  many  writeirs  whose  *  virtue' 
it  is 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdaee  him, 
And  cunie  that  justice  did  it. 

Where  there  has  been  a  trial,  they  set  it  aside  as 
of  no  authority;  where  there  has  been  an  at- 
tainder, they  exclaim  against  the  want  of  a  trial ; 
as  if  the  unscrupulous  abuse  of  power  which 
could  carry  an  act  of  parliament  by  intimidation, 
would  not  equally  have  infected  a  court  of  justice. 
The  admiral,   refusing  to  answer  or  explain 
*when   peradventure    there    might   have   been 
hopes  for  him  either  to  be  found  guiltless,  or 
to   receive  pardon,'*   the   question  arose  next, 
^whether  he  should  be  proceeded  against  by 
order  of  justice  and  custom  of  the  realm;  or, 
specially,  since  parliament  was  sitting,  whether 
parliament    should    have    the    ordering  of  theshaUhe 
matter.'    The  chancellor  and  the  rest  of  thetntdorbe 
council  gave  their  opinions  one  by  one  for  anj^*^ 
act    of    attainder;   *  lastly,   the  Protector,    cie-^j^ 
claring  how  sorrowful  a  case  this  was  to  him, 

<^  Pftcy  CmwoY  Beeordi,  M8. 
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Ch.  25.  said  that  he  did  yet  rather  regard  his  bounden 

duty  to  the  King's   Majesty  and  the  crown  of 

Febrnaij.  England,  than  his  own  son  or  brother,  and  did 

declare  for  Weigh  more  his  allegiance  than  his  blood,  and 

attain  er.   jji^gj^^f^j.^  j^^  would  not  rcsist  the  Lords'  request.' 

Edward  himself  was  present  on  the  debate ;  *  we 
do  perceive,*  the  king  said,  when  the  Protector 
had  spoken,  *  that  there  is  great  things  which 
be  objected  and  laid  to  my  Lord  Admiral  mine 
uncle,  and  they  tend  to  treason;  we  perceive 
that  you  require  but  justice  to  be  done ;  we  think 
it  reasonable,  and  we  will  that  you  proceed 
according  to  your  request.'* 

*  Unjust,'  exclaimed  some  among  the  English 
public.  *  He  should  have  been  allowed  to  come 
Theopinion  to  his  auswcr.'  *  Charity,'  replied  Latimer,  as- 
t"^  suredly  no  sycophant  of  government,  to  such  com- 
^^t^^  plainers, '  worketh  to  say  the  best  of  magistrates, 
andnotto  stand  to  the  defendingof  a  wicked  matter. 
It  is  a  good  law  for  a  man  to  answer  for  him- 
self, reasonable,  allowable,  and  good ;  and  yet  such 
urgent  cause  there  may  be,  that  a  man  may 
rightly  be  condemned  in  his  absence.  I  am 
provoked  of  some  to  condemn  this  law,  but  I  am 
not  able,  so  that  it  be  used  rarely,  for  avoiding 
disturbances  in  a  commonwealth.  Surely  I  would 
have  it  done  rarely,  upon  some  great  respect  for 
avoiding  tumults  and  peril.  St.  Paul  was 
allowed  to  answer  for  himself.  If  Lysias  the 
tribune  had  not  plucked  him  away  from  showing 
of  his  matter,  it  had  cost  him  his  life.     When 

*  Privy  (huncU  Secords,  MS. 
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St.  Paul  was  saved  by  the  magistrate,  being  but  Ch.  25. 
a  private  man,  will  ye  not  allow  that  something  ^"7*^7 
may  be  done  for  saving  of  the  magistrate's  life?  FebV^I^r^' 
I,  for  my  part,  think  not  but  they  of  the  parlia- 
ment did  well.     I  advise  thee,  my  fellow-subject, 
use  thy  tongue  better,   and  expound  well  the 
doings  of  the  magistrate.'* 

Thanks  were  given  to  the  king  for  his  per- 
mission.  A  bill  was  drawn,  and  a  committee  of 
both  Houses  had  the  admiral  brought  before 
them,  *that  neither  excuse  for  him,  nqr  infor- 
mation to  the  parliament,  should  want,  if  he 
could  or  would  make   any   defence.'     rinding:  The  admi- 

^  ^  ral  now 

that  he  was  not  to  be  tried,  he  then  agreed  to  consents  to 
plead.     The  accusations  were  again  read  over,  and  ^ 
he  began  his  replies.     The  first  charge  was,  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to   gain  possession  of  the 
king's  person:   he  admitted  it;   he  had  looked 
at  precedents,   he   said,   and  had  intended  to 
bring  a  motion  before  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
Sir  William  Paget  ^  had  made  him  ashamed  of 
his  doings,   and  he  had  left  his  labour.'     He 
admitted  next,  that  he  had  given  money  to  the  He  begins 
king's  attendants,  and  to  Edward  himself;  and  but  stops 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Edward  to  win  say^nc 
write  a  letter  to  the  parliament  to  change  the  ^^^ 
government.     But  as  the  more  serious  charges 
followed,  he  gave  up  his  defence;  he  had  con- 
fessed enough,  he  said,  and  he  would  answer  no 
more. 

The  next  day,  the  a5th,  the  bill  was  brought  Feb.  45. 

*  Latimeb's  Sermons, 
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Ch.  2j.  before  the  Lords,     The  witnesses  repeated  their 
HT^  evidence  in  person,  and  '  the  judges  declared  the 
March,    case  to  be  manifest  treason/     It  was  read  a  first 
The  biu  of  time  on  the  spot,  and  a  second  and  third  time  on 
Jftag^^o  the  two   days  following,   without  a  dissenting 
LonU,       voice;    *the   Lord  Protector  only,   for  natural 
pity's  sake,  desiring  licence  at  the  passing  of  the 
bill  to  be  away.'*     Among  the  Commons  Sey- 
mour had  a  party,  and  there  the  matter  *  was 
much    debated    and    argued.'t     *His    friends,' 
Latimer  said,  '  though  he  were  not  there  him- 
self, had  liberty  to  answer  for  him ;  and  there 
were  in  the  parUament  a  great  many  learned 
men,  conscionable  men,  wise  men.'     On  the  5th 
The  Gom-  of  March  the  House  of  Commons  desired  to  hear 
to^hare^the  ^^^  evidence  again,  and  Southampton,  Butland, 
beforo**"    Dorset,  and  Eussell  appeared  to  make  their  depo- 
them        sitions.  *  The  minds  ofthe  lawyers  beinff  axed  and 

and  hanng  _.-  -  ,  oi 

h«urd  the  declared,'  they  stated,  *  that  the  offences  of  the 
pasi  the'  Lord  Admiral  came  within  the  compass  of  high 
treason ;  and  when  no  man  was  able  to  say  the 
contrary,  being  divers  times  provoked  thereunto 
by  the  Speaker,  the  nether  house  being  mar- 
vellous ftdl,  almost  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  giving 
their  nays  thereunto,'  the  bill  passed,  and  five 
days  after  was  sent  to  the  crown,  with  a  request 
that  *  justice  might  have  place.' 

*  And  forasmuch  as  the  council  did  perceive 
that  the  case  was  so  heavy  and  lamentable  to  the 
Lord  Protector,  if  the  King's  Highness  was  so 

•  Frivy  Council  Beeordi,  Edward  VI.  MS.  t  Ibid. 
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pleased,  they  said  that  they  would  proceed  with-  Ch.  25. 
out  fiirther  troubling  or  molesting  either  his  ^  ^  ,.  ^ 
Hi&rhness  or  the  Lord  Protector.'*  »„***^-., 

°  ,  .  ,    The  council 

Somerset  would  still  have  interfered;  and  itreUevethe 

«         J  .  J.  •    i         •         Protector 

was  found  necessary  to  prevent  an  interview  from  au 
between  the  brothers  if  the  sentence  was  to  be  ^^j^LT 
executed,  t     From  the  first  he  had  endeavoured 
to  overcome  the  admiral's  jealousy  by  kindness. 
He  maintained  the  same  tenderness  to  the  end, 
while   the   admiral's    last    action   showed    that 
he  too  was  equally  unchanged.     On  the  17th  of 
March,   the   Bishop   of  Ely  brought  notice  to 
Seymour  to  prepare  for  death.     He  employed 
his  last  days  in  writing  to  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  The  admi- 
urging  them  to  conspire  against  his  brother ;  JJ,  JJJJ^. 
that  the   letters   might  not    miss   their   desti- J^^  ^^"^ 
nation,  he  concealed  them  in  the  sole  of  a  shoe ; 
and  when  before  the  block,  and  ab6ut  to  kneel  for 
the  stroke  of  the  axe,  his  last  words  were  a  charge 
to  his  servant  to  remember  to  deliver  them.| 
For  the  rest,  cowardice  was  not  among  his  faults : 
he  died  without  flinching;  not,  it  would  seem,  at 
the  first  blow. 

*  As  touching  the  kind  of  his  death,  whether 


•  Privy  Council  Secords, 
MS. 

f  '  I  heard  my  Lord  of  So- 
merflet  bbj,  that  if  his  brother 
had  been  snffered  to  speak  with 
him,  he  had  never  suffered,  but 
great  persuasion  was  made  to 
him.' — Eliiabeth  to  Queen  Mary  t 
Ellib,  second  series^  voL  ii.  p. 
2S6. 


J  The  words  were  overheard. 
The  servant  was  examined,  and 
the  letters  were  found.  They 
had  been  written  with  great  in- 
genuity. '  He  made  his  ink  so 
craftily  and  with  such  workman- 
ship as  the  like  has  not  been 
seen.  He  made  bis  pen  of  the 
aglet  of  a  point  that  he  plucked 
from  his  hose.'  —  Latiubb'b 
Sermons,  p.  162. 


156  Lord  Seymour. 

Ch.  2^.  he  be  saved  or  no/  said  Latimer,  *  I  refer  that  to 

^jj  God.     In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  He  may  save 

March.   3,  man,  and  turn  his  heart.     What  He  did  I 

And  18  ' 

excated.  cannot  tell.  And  when  a  man  hath  two  strokes 
with  an  axe,  who  can  tell  but  between  two  strokes 
he  doth  repent  ?  It  is  hard  to  judge.  But  this 
I  will  say,  if  they  will  ask  me  what  I  think  of 
his  death,  that  he  died  very  dangerously,  irk- 
somely, and  horribly.  He  was  a  wicked  man, 
and  the  realm  is  well  rid  of  him.'* 

Sharington  was  pardoned.  If  there  was  in- 
justice, it  was  in  the  mercy  to  the  accomplice, 
not  in  the  punishment  of  the  principal  oflfender. 
Latimer  is  likely  to  have  been  a  better  judge  of 
Seymour's  character  and  Seymour's  crimes  than 
those  who  would  now  impugn  the  sentence  upon 
him. 

*  Latiheb's  Sermons^  p.  162. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


FALL    OP    THE    PROTECTOR. 


N 


OTWITHSTANDINa    the   new    service-  CR.26. 

book,   Somerset  could  scarcely  have  been  

satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  country  or  ^' liJroh?* 
with    the   results    of  his   own    administration. 
Parliament  had  granted  a  subsidy ;  but  a  subsidy 
threefold  greater  would  not  have  extricated  the 
treasury  from  its  difficulties.     The  expenses  of  General 
the  war  could  be  measured  and  allowed  for ;  but  ^^^^ 
the  expenses  of  universal  peculation  were  infinite,  ff^^^^j. 
and  from  the  royal  palace  to  the  police  stations  niatiration. 
on  the  Tweed  all   classes  of  persons  in  public 
employment  were  contending  with   each  other 
in  the  race  of  plunder  and  extravagance.     The 
chantry  lands,  which,  if  alienated  from  religious 
purposes,  should  have  been  sold  for  the  public 
debts,  were  disappearing  into  private  hands,  with 
small  advantage  to  the  public  exchequer.     The 
expenses  of  the  household,  which  in  1^32  were  i^creMe  in 
nineteen  thousand  pounds,  in  1549  were  more*^®**" 

penseB  oi 

than  a  hundred  thousand.     Something  was  due  tJie  honae- 
to  the  rise  of  prices,  and  much  to  the  currency ; 
but  the  first  preponderating  cause  was  in  the 
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\  Ch.  a6.  waste  and  luxury  of  the  courtiers,  and  all  but 

^  j^  universal  fraud.*      The  captain  of  infantry  on 

I  ^^^-    the  Northern  Border  took  pay  and  rations  for  the 

among  the  full  number  of  his  troop,  and  hired  countrymen 
\  offiomi.      on   muster-days    to   fill  his  empty  ranks;    his 

soldiers  connived  at  his  dishonesty,  while  he  in 
\  Wages  of    turn  indulged  them  in  plunder.     The  ^  labourers, 

■  and  work-  guu-makcrs,  powdcr-makcrs,   bow-makers,'  arti- 

3oy^°by   fi^^rs  of  aU  kinds  employed  by  the  government, 
the  goTern- called  in  vain  for  their  wages^f     The  garrisons 
arrear.       in  the  forts,  ou  the  coast,  at  Calais,  and  at  Bou- 
logne, were  in  the  same  case.     Provisions  were 
supplied  them  on  credit,  and  the  government  at 
times  paid,  or  professed  to  pay,  the  contractors ; 
but  the  troops  were  discontented,  mutinous,  and 
^  disorderly;  their  ofiicers  had  lost  control  over 

The  Calais  them ;  somctimcs,  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
lo^e  gar-  ^^J  ^^^c  driven  to  plunder  beyond  the  borders 
driTen  to  ^^  *^®  Calais  pale,  on  the  French  or  Flemish 
plunder  to  frontier;  and  the  council  had  to  excuse  them- 

maintain 

I  themselves,  sclvcs  as  they  could  to  the  Emperor. } 

;  Undeterred  by  his  embarrassments,  the  Pro- 

tector was  meditating  another  invasion  of  Scot- 
land in  the  coming  summer,  and  had  sent  to 
Tb.  Pr.  Germany  for  fresh  levies  of  mercenaries.  The 
tempts^to  Lanzknechts  refused  to  serve,  unless  in  numbers 
Jjj^^"  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  compel  good 
for  another  treatment.     *  If  they  should  go  less  in  number 

invasion  of  ./  o 

Scotland.     "■ 

*  The  memoranda  of  the  ex-  i  Rtformation.  Where  the  mana- 
penaes  of  the  household  in  the  i  script  is  now  I  do  not  know. 


reign  of  Edward  VI.  were  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  potssession  of 
Strype,  who  has  printed  extracts 
from  it  in  the  Memorials  qf  the 


t  Jjatimirjl'b  8erm<me,'p.26i. 

t  The  Council  to  Sir  Philip 
Hoby :  MS.  Oertnan^f  Edward 
VI.  bundle  i.  State  Paper  Office. 
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\ 


than  three  or  four  thousand  men,  they  affirmed  Ch.  26. 
they  should  be  brought  to  the  butcher's  stall/ 
^  It  was  said  by  the  evil  report  of  soldiers  that    AprU. 
had  come  out  of  England,  that  men  there  were 
more  ordered  like  beasts  than  ChristianS|  both  in 
the  scarcity  of  victual  and  payment.'* 

The  restoration  of  the  currency,  which  had 
been  twice  feebly  intended,  was  again  postponed. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  bad  coin  to  be 
called  in,  a  proclamation  was  put  out  instead, 
ordering  that    bad    coin  and  good   should  beTheenr- 
received  at  a  uniform  price;  and  coiners  andSS"?^." 
multipliers  were  threatened  with  forfeiture  of  life,  J^dfoih 
lands,  and  goods ;  while  Sir  William  Sharington,  ^^^^ 
who  had  added  treason  and  breach  of  trust  to  Fianden. 
forgery,  was  pardoned  and  again  employed.     The 
daily   supplies  for  the    common  necessities   of 
the  government  were  provided  by  loans  from  the 
Antwerp    Jews.     The  borrowing  system  com- 
menced by  Henry  in  the  war  had  never  ceased. 
The    government,    since    Henry's    death,    had 
run  the  usual  course   of  spendthrifts — making 
promises   of  payment,    and    when   they   could 
not  keep  them,   renewing  their  bills  with  in- 
creasing   interest,    and    progressing    from    the 
open   money-dealer    to  the  usurious   Jew.     A 
Lazarus  Tucker  and  an  Erasmus  Schertz  were  Progress  of 
now  the  principal  feeders  of  the  English  treasury.  braL^" 
When  Lazarus  would  lend  no  more,  books  were  ^^^^' 
opened  with  Schertz;   and  then  Lazarus,    *for 


*  Dymook   to    the    Connoil:     M8.    Germany,  Edward  VL, 
bundle  1,  8tate  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  36.  malice  of  the   other,   and  for  his  own  profit,' 
aT'iTo'  ^^^^  untie  his  purse,  and  lend  again  at  thirteen 
'  April.  •  per  cent.,  deducting,  however,  thirteen  per  cent, 
additional  on  the  exchange,  from  the  condition 
of  the  English  currency;  while  the  Protector, 
The  Pro-    ou  his  sidc,  would  pay  interest  in  ^  kerseys,  lead, 
redact  to  oud  bcll-metal.'     The  lead  and  bells  he  would 
abiT^hifts.  *^®    hom  the    churches    and    chantries ;    the 
kerseys,  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  charity,  he  did  not 
purchase  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  base  coin 
which  they  were  compelled  to  accept  as  genuine. 
^  Never  before,  and  never  since,  has  an  English 
^  government  been  reduced  to  shifts  so  scandalous.* 
The  relations  with  France  were  more  dangerous 
than  if  war  had  been  declared.    From  many  quar- 
ters the  Protector  was  warned  that  an  attack 


*  See  the  Letters  of  the 
Council  to  Mr.  Damosell  at 
Antwerp :  Flanders  MSS.  Ed- 
ward VI.  State  Paper  Office. 
The  character  of  the  corre- 
spondence may  be  judged  from 
such  specimens  as  these : — *  For- 
somuch  as  the  exchange  falleth 
daily  so  sore,  if  you  can  devise 
to  bargain  with  some  of  them 
to  take  kerseys  or  cloths  for 
the  money,  and  devise  by 
what  means  the  king  might  afler 
that  sort  save  the  loss  of  the 
interest,  and  such  exchange  as 
he  doth  now  sustain,  ye  should 
do  right  well  in  it,  and  deserve 
thanks.' 

*  When  ye  write  that  ye  may 
have  money  to  a  100,000/.  upon 
interest,  we  would  gladly  know 
whether  you  could  bargain  with 
them,  considering  the  fall  of  the 
exchange,  that  they  would  take 


payment  in  cloths  and  kerseys,' 
&c.  &c. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the 
Continental  governments  were 
taking  up  money  at  the  same 
careless  rate ;  but  the  Continental 
governments  were  also  careless  of 
tyranny  to  an  extent  beyond 
what  the  English  council  could 
venture  on. 

'When  ye  write,*  they  say, 
with  a  sigh  of  envy,  '  of  the 
Emperor  taking  on  interest  14, 
ij,  or  16  upon  the  100,  we 
understand  that  by  Jasper  Dou- 
chy's  policy  and  other  means  he 
doth  so  order  the  matter  that  of 
what  interest  soever  he  taketh 
money,  he  maketh  merchants  and 
others  there  to  bear  the  burden, 
and  so  be  to  him  all  one.  The 
which  we  do  not  see  can  be  like 
to  the  King's  Majesty.'— Same  to 
Same :  MS,  Ibid. 
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would  be  made  on  Boulogne  in  the  summer.    The  Ch.  26. 
council  entreated  him  to  reinforce  the  ffarrison, 
but  he  was  busy  with  his  own  projects,  and  shut    April, 
his  eyes  to  the  peril.     The  pirate  fleet  with  which  tector  is 
Seymour  had  been  connected,  amounted  now  to  B^g^cn 


twenty  well-armed  vessels.     The  French  govern-  J^e  j»rri- 
ment  ffave  them  the  use  of  their  harbours,  and  the  ?^°'  ^!?^^ 

,  °  ,  ,  '  he  neglects 

English  traders  were  pillaged  in  revenge  for  the  to  do. 
exploits  of  the  privateers.     When  Flemish  ships 
suffered  also,  the  Emperor  held  the  council  in 
London  responsible   for  the   misconduct  of  its 
subjects,  and  the  council  were  obliged  to  appeal  April  17. 
to  his  forbearance  and  plead  inability  to  put  the 
pirates  down.*   Seymour's  conspiracy  at  the  same 
time  opened  a  prospect  of  creating  confusion,  by 
which  the   French  might    profit.      The   Paris 
government  believed  that  such  an  enterprise,  if 
it  was  real,  would  not  have  been  ventured,  unless 
there  had  been  some  secret  disaffection  more  con- 
siderable than  had  come  to  light ;  and  agents  were 
sent  both  to  England  and  to  Ireland,  if  possible, 
to  excite  a  civil  war.f 


*  '  If  the  Emperor  shall  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  the  inju- 
ries of  his  subjects,  you  must 
thereunto  reply  that  these  pirates 
be  at  the  least  twenty  sail  now 
in  company  together,  and  among 
them  a  great  many  good  soldiers 
and  as  expert  mariners  as  any  be, 
which  being  left  in  despair,  will 
no  doubt  continue  their  former 
ill  lives,  robbing  and  spoiling  as 
they  have  done,  and  also  of  like 
give  ear  to  the  present  practices 
of  the  French.* — ^Council  to  Sir 


P.  Hoby:  MS,  Oermany,  Ed- 
ward VI.  bundle  i.  State  Paper 
Office. 

t  They  considered,  qu'une 
telle  entreprise,  sy  elle  est  veri- 
table, n'a  pen  avoir  est^  con- 
jurer sans  rintelligence  de  beau- 
coup  de  plus  grandes,  les  quelles 
ne  peuvent  avoir  est^  tons  des- 
couverts.  Henry  sent  agents, 
therefore,  afin  de  mettre  de  dans 
le  dit  Royaulme  d'Angleterre  8*il 
estoit  possible  une  guerre  civile, 
et  les  aviser  a  S3  venger  les  uns 

VOL.  V.  M 
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Ch.  26.  The  Emperor  was  struggling  with  the  Interim 
and  the  Bologna  council.  Yet  his  hostility  was 
April,  sustained  uniformly  to  the  extreme  of  his 
lorisin-  ability;  to  save  his  interests  in  Italy,  it  was 
fanning  the  his  objcct  to  keep  IVance  occupied,  and  to 
b^r^n  exasperate,  therefore,  the  English  quarrel;  and 
England     Cardinal  Pole  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter 

and  Prance. 

to  Somerset,  warning   him   that,  when   oppor- 
Puie  waraa  tunity  offered,  Charles  also  would  not  fail  to  use 

Somerset      .,     ,  1  .  ■■     11 

that  the  it  to  revenge  his  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs 
wuuttack  of  the  Church; — adding,  at  the  same  time, 
KngUnd.  ^^^  j^^  CathoUc  powcrs  had  not  recognised  the 
legitimacy  of  a  prince  who  had  been  bom  when 
the  kingdom  was  under  an  interdict.*  The  money 
loans  at  Antwerp  were  contracted  in  the  face  of 
an  edict  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  bullion 
from  Flanders.  The  dealings  with  the  Jews  were 
contraband ;  and  a  large  sum,  as  much,  it  was  said, 
as  40,000/.  was  intercepted  and  seized  on  its  way 
to  England  by  the  officers  of  the  customs.  No 
provident  English  statesman  could  calculate 
safely  on  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  until  England  was  at  peace  with  France 
and  Charles  was  again  at  war  with  it. 

If  England  was  insecure  towards  the  Con- 
tinent, at  home  things  were  on  the  edge  of  con- 
vulsion. The  Enclosures  Commission  had  excited 
hopes  among  the  people,  which  parliament  had 


dee  autres  poar  d'aultant  rendre 
•es  affaires  plus  facilea,  tant  da 
cost^  d'Escosse  que  de  oduy  de 
decha.  —  Documents  oommuni- 
oated  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  by 


the  Regent  of  the  Low  Conn- 
tries  :  printed  by  Hatnxs. 

*  Correspondence  between  the 
Doke  of  Somerset  and  Cardinal 
Pole:  Jf5.i>oiiie«h'o,SUtePaper 
Office. 
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destroyed  by  refusing  to  consider  their  petition ;  Ch.  26. 
and  the  fencing  and  hedffinff,  sanctioned  by  the 
determination  of  the  House  of  Commons,  went  on     May. 
more   actively  than  ever.     The  Oatholics  were 
irritated  and  disturbed  by  the  religious  discus- 
sions  in  parliament,  and  by  the  change  in  the  ser- 
vices ;  while  even  the  Protestants  were  frightened 
by  the  wild  opinions  which  were  spreading  under 
the  shelter  of  the  repeal  of  the  heresy  laws. 
*  How  dangerously/  Hooper  wrote  to  Bullinger,    J^ne. 
'  England  is  afflicted  by  heresies,  God  only  knows,  nions  begin 
There  are  some  who  say  the  soul  of  a  man  is  no  BiSand.  ^ 
better  than  the  soul  of  a  beast,  and  is  mortal  and 
perishable.    There  are  wretches  who  dare,  in  their 
conventicles,  not  only  to  deny  that  Christ  is  our 
Saviour,  but  to  call  that  blessed  Child  a  mischief- 
maker  and  a  deceiver.     A  great  part  of  the 
country  is  Popish,  and  sets  at  nought  God  and 
the  magistrates.    The  people  are  oppressed  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles ;  England  is  full  of  misery.'* 

The    Protector  could  not   blind  himself   to  TheProtec- 

tor  growB 

symptoms  so  broad  as  these,  but  he  was  bent  on  irritable, 
going  his  own  way,  and  the  obstacles  which  he  patient  of 
encountered  made  him  impatient  of  advice,  im-  ig^^oned 
perious,  and  headstrong.     Sir  William  Paget,  by  ^^  ^*^' 
far  the  ablest  man  upon  the  council,  and  a  true 
friend  to  Somerset,  implored  him  to  be  cautious ; 
but  he  was  so  violent,  that  others  durst  not  speak 
to  him  at  all ;  and  though  Paget  persevered,  it 
was  only  to  be   *  whipped  with  sharp  words.' 
*How  it  cojneth  to  pass  I  cannot  tell,'  Paget 

*  Epistola  TiouBiirjB,  p.  41. 
K  2 
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A.D.  1549. 

Jtfaj. 


Ch. 26.  wrote  at  last,  'but  of  late  your  Grace  is 
grown  into  great  cholerick  fashions  whenso- 
ever you  are  contraried  in  that  which  you  have 
conceived  in  your  head.  A  king  which  shall  give 
men  occasion  of  discourage  to  say  their  opinions 
frankly,  receiveth  thereby  great  hurt  and  peril  to 
his  realm.  But  a  subject  in  great  authority  as 
your  Gh-ace,  in  using  such  fashions,  is  like  to  fall 
into  great  danger  and  peril  of  his  own  person, 
besides  that  to  the  commonwealth.  For  the  love 
I  bear  to  your  Grace,  I  beseech  you  to  consider 
and  weigh  it  well.'* 

With  precarious  authority  and  noble  intentions, 

with  moderate  ability  and  immoderate  ambition 

to  do  good,  ready  to  think  those  only  wise  who 

flattered  his  hopes,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  accom- 

plish   great  things,   neglecting    the    immediate 

TheProteo-  dutics  of  the  day  and  hour,  Somerset  was  better 

iSyqwdi-  <l^^fi6d  than  most  men  to  wreck  his  own  for- 

^^^  .    tunes  and  the  cause  which  he  attempted  to  guide. 

make  mis-  -*■  ^ 

takes  on  a  Forsakiug  thosc  to  whose  counsel  he  had  bound 
'  himself  to  attend,  he  had  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  obscure  and  venal  satellites ;  and  corrupt 
as  were  the  law  courts  of  the  day,  the  court  which 
he  had  established  in  his  own  house  managed  by 
such  men  as  these,  was  probably,  but  more  spe- 
ciously unjust,  while  it  had  the  further  disadvan- 
tage of  illegality.! 


*  Paget  to  the  Protector, 
May  18,  1549:  MS,  Damestir, 
Edward  YI.  vol.  viL  State  Paper 
Office. 

t  Sir  Jolin  Thynne  was  said 
by  Paget  to  have  been  among  the 


worst  of  the  Protector's  friends. 
The  following  story  introduces 
both  Thynne  and  his  patron  in 
strange  company. 

*  William  Wycherly  examined, 
saith, — 


of  the  Protector. 
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The  scheme  of  policy  which  he  had  sketched  Ch.  26. 
for  himself   was    sufficiently   magnificent*      A 
grand   army   was    to   invade   Scotland    in   the 


was 

^D.  1549. 

May. 

summer.    The  Italian  question  thickening,  Paget  tor  wui  in- 

__^ TadeFranoe 

and  Soot- 


'  That  about  ten  years  past  he 
used  a  rule  called  Circula  Sala- 
monis  at  a  place  called  Pembers- 
ham,  in  Sussex,  to  call  up  Baro, 
whom  he  taketh  as  Oriental  or 
Septentrial  spirit ;  where  was  also 
one  Robert  Bayly,  the  scryer  of 
the  chrystal  stone.  Sir  John 
Anderson,  the  mag^ter  operator. 
Sir  John  Hychely,  and  Thomas 
Gosling,  in  the  which  practice 
they  had  swords,  rings,  and  holy 
water,  when  they  were  frustrated, 
for  Baro  did  not  appear  nor  other 
vision  of  spirit,  bat  there  was  a 
terrible  wind  and  tempest  all  the 
time  of  the  circulation.  And 
since  that  time  he  used  no  con- 
secrate drcule,  but  hath  used  the 
crystal  to  invocate  the  sprat 
called  Scariot,  which  he  cidled 
divers  times  into  the  crystal  to 
have  knowledge  of  things  stolen ; 
which  sprat  hath  given  him 
knowledge  an  hundred  time,  and 
thereby  men  have  been  restored 
to  their  goods.  And  this  prac- 
tice by  the  crystal  he  hath  at  the 
command  of  my  Lord  Protector 
executed  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Thynne,Mr.Whalley,  Mr.(leorge 
Blage,  Mr.  Chaloner,  and  Mr. 
Weldon ;  and  by  this  means  my 
Lord  Protector's  plate  was  found 
where  deponent  told  his  Grace  it 
was  hid.  He  sayth  that  he  can 
invocate  the  sprat  into  the  crystal 
glass  as  soon  as  any  man,  but  he 
cannot  bind  the  sprat  so  soon 
from  lying  lies. 

'  As  concerning  the  sword  and 


the  use  thereof,  he  saith  that  he  ^<^< 
hath  not  used  the  same,  save  only 
about  two  months  past  he  used 
holy  water  and  a  sword  unconse- 
crated,  and  therefore  ineffectuous, 
at  Hale  oak  beside  Fulham,  where 
they  digged  for  treasure  andfound 
none.  But  as  they  were  working 
in  the  feat  there  came  by  them 
alongst  the  high  way  a  black 
blind  horse,  and  made  deponent 
and  others  with  him  to  run  their 
ways. 

'He  siuth  that  within  this 
se'nnight  Humirey  Locke,  about 
Windsor  Forest,  and  one  Potter, 
of  St.  Clement's  parish,  without 
Temple  Bar,  came  to  this  depo- 
nent for  a  sword  and  a  sceptre 
going  upon  joints,  which  hath 
been  consecrated,  and  now  are 
polluted,  and  a  ring  with  the 
great  name  of  God  written  thrice 
tetragrammaton,  which  this  de- 
ponent  delivered  them,  and  they 
two  with  a  priest  intend  at  this 
or  next  lunation  to  conjure  for 
treasure  hid  between  Kewbury 
and  Reading. 

'  He  saith  that  about  nine 
years  past  he  did  coi^ure  at  Yar- 
mouth in  the  great  drcule  with 
the  sword  and  the  ring  conse- 
crated; but  nothing  appeared  unto 
him,  because  that  an  old  priest 
being  there,  was  so  sore  afraid  that 
he  ran  away  before  the  spirit  called 
Ambrose  Waterduke  could  ap- 
pear. 

'  Sir  Bobert  Bryan,  of  High- 
gate,  priest,  some  time  an  armyt. 
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Tlie  Protedor^s  Commissions. 


Ch.  a5. 


A.D.  1549. 

May. 


Dispnta- 
tious  on  the 
real  pre- 
■enoeoom- 
menoe  at 
the  uni- 
Tenitiee. 


Heretj 

eommii- 

■ioDsare 

iBsned,  and 

Bndotnre 

oommi8- 

mons. 


was  sent  to  the  Emperor  to  attempt  to  persuade 
him  to  repeat  the  policy  of  1544 ;  the  Protector 
and  Charles  were  each  to  enter  France  at  the 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men  'galyardly/  and 
dictate  moderation  at  Paris.  The  new  Prayer- 
book  was  to  come  into  use  at  Whitsuntide,  and 
the  mass — the  Jacob's  ladder  by  which  for  thirty 
generations  the  souls  of  men  were  supposed  to 
have  climbed  to  heaven — was  to  be  put  down 
and  prohibited  by  law.  Simultaneously  the  two 
universities  were  made  an  arena  for  a  disputation 
on  the  real  presence,  where  foreign  Protestants 
were  to  confound  superstition.  Heresy  becoming 
so  troublesome,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
hunt  out  and  try  anabaptists ;  to  examine  them,  to 
report  on  their  opinions,  and  if  mild  measures  of 
conversion  failed,  to  deliver  over  the  obstinate  in 
the  old  fashion  to  the  secular  arm.  Since  parlia- 
ment would  not  listen  to  the  wrongs  of  the  people, 
another  commission  was  directed  to  enforce  re- 
dress by  the  acts  of  Henry,  and  to  accomplish 
by  immediate  constraint  the  restoration  of  the 
appropriated  lands. 

*  To  alter  the  state  of  a  realm,'  Paget  wrote  to 
Sir  William  Petre,  when  he  heard  of  all  this ;  '  to 


oonjureth  with  a  sieve  and  a  pair 
of  shears,  invocating  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter,  and  he  also  useth  the 
Psalter  and  key.  One  Croxton's 
wife,  in  Golding-lane,  oocupyeth 
the  sieve  and  shears,  and  she 
only  speaketh  with  the  &y- 
rayes. 

'  John  Davy,  a  Welshman,  late 
dwelling  at  my  Lord  Protector's 


place,  is  a  prophesyer  and  a  great 
teller  of  things  lost. 

'  And  this  deponent  sayth  that 
there  he  within  England  ahove 
500  conjurors  as  he  thinketh, 
specially  in  Norfolk,  Hertford* 
shire,  Worcestershire,  and  Glon- 
cestershire.' — Lanadowne  MS8, 
British  Museum. 
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alter  the  state  of  a  realm  would  ask  ten  years'  Ch.  26. 
deliberation.     War  abroad  and  war  among:  our-  ^      T"" 

O     ^  ^1).    1 5419. 

gelves,  what    prince    that    understands    things     May. 
would  not  gladly  see  one  of  them  at  an  end  ere 
he  enter  with  us  ?'*     *  Commissions  out  for  that  ^^*  ^^^ 
matter/  he  wrote  again  to  Somerset,  '  new  laws 
for  this,  proclamations  for  another,  one  in  an- 
other's  neck,  so  thick  that  they  be  not  set  by 
among  the  people !     Alas !  sir,  take  pity  of  the 
king,  of  your  wife,  and  of  your  children,  and  of 
the  conservation  and  state  of  the   realm,  and 
put  no  more  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once.'f 
But  remonstrances  were  vain    as   ever.      The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  rang  with  their 
unprofitable  jargon,  and  the  victory,  of  course, 
was  ruled  to  the  innovators.    The  commissioners  The  Hercfy 
of  religion  called  up  suspected  anabaptists.    Pro-  ^^^'^  to 
cessions  of  abjured  heretics  carried  faggots  at^°^^- 
St.  Paul's,  and  Joan  Bocher,  a  Kentish  woman, 
who  had  views  on  the  incarnation  which  she 
refused  to  abjure,  was  left  in  prison  waiting 
further  sentence. 

Commissions,  arguments  which  ought  to  con- 
vince,  and  a  prison  for  those  who  remained  un- 
satisfied,  these,  without  further  trouble,  were  to 
establish  religion  and  restore  the  suffering  people 
to  prosperity.  The  Protector  had  early  notice  that 
success  would  be  less  easy  than  he  desired.     In  ^  ^^  ^^ 

•'     ,  nailed  on  a 

reply  to  his  Heresy  Commission,  a  man  at  St.  Ives  post  at  st. 
took  a  dead  cat,  which  had  been  lying  in  the  answer. 

•  Paget  to  Petre :  Tttlbb,  voL  i. 
t  Paget  to  the  Protector :  MS,  Domestic,  Edward  YI.  yol.  viii. 
Stftte  Paper  Office. 
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Enclosures  Riots. 


The  pea- 
sants level 
the  en- 
dosares. 


Ch.  26.  street  for  a  week,  *  and  did  hang  it  up  upon  a 

kVTTq  P^®*  ^  ^^  open  market,  the  hinder  legs  cross 

May.     nailed,  the  fore  legs  spread  abroad  and  nailed, 

the  head  hanging  on  the  one  side,  and  a  paper 

The  Prin-   over  it.'  *     The  Princess  Mary,  when  invited  to 

reSses^the  T^ceive  the  Prajcr-book,  replied  that,  *  although 

^^^'      the  council  had  forgotten  the  king,  her  father, 

and  their  oaths  to  observe  his  will,  yet  for  herself 

she  would  observe  his  laws  as  he  left  them '  till 

her  brother  was  of  years  of  discretion.!     The 

peasants,  when  the  commission  of  enclosures  was 

announced  in  May,   took  the  redress   of  their 

injuries   upon    themselves;    filled    the   ditches, 

levelled  the  hedges,  tore   down  the  palings  of 

parks,  and  drove  the  deer  and  killed  them. 

On  this  last  point  the  Protector  came  at  once 
into  open  collision  with  the  council.  Somerset 
The  Proteo-  Said  opculy  that  he  '  liked  well  the  doings  of 
them,  and'  the  pcoplc ;'  *  the  covctousncss  of  the  gentlemen 
n^i  whiJh  S^^®  occasion  to  them  to  rise ;  it  was  better  they 
all  new  en-  should  die  than  perish  for  lack  of  living.'  Against 

closures  *  . 

the  entreaties  of  all  who  were  entitled  to  advise 
him,  he  replied  to  the  commotion  by  a  proclama- 
tion that  illegal  enclosures  should  be  levelled 
on  a  day  which  he  specified;  and  by  a  second, 
immediately  following,  that  no  one  should  be 
vexed  or  sued  for  any  part  which  he  had  taken 
in  the  riots.  J  The  more  energetic  among  the 
lords  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  act  for  them- 


shall  he 

thrown 

down. 


*  Simon  Kent  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln:  MS,  Domestic, 
Edward  VI.  vol.  vi.  State  Paper 
Office. 


t  The  Lady  Mary  to  : 

Ellis,  first  series,  voL  ii. 

X  Articles  against  the  Pro- 
tector: printed  hy  Holinshbd. 
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selves :  they  dispersed  about  the  country ;  sheriffs  Ch.  26. 
and  magistrates  were  directed  by  them  to  prose-  ;;;^ 
cute  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  by  the  sword ;  ^  May. 

^  -^  ;  The  oonneil 

and  if  any  of  the  people  *  should  be  departed  act  for 
from  their  houses  to  any  assembly  for  unlawful 
purposes,  to  spoil  and  rifle  their  houses,  to  their 
utter  ruin  and  destruction,  and  the  terrible  ex- 
ample of  others.'*  Sir  William  Herbert,  whose 
own  parks  had  been  invaded,  attacked  the  rioters 
in  person,  and  cut  some  of  them  in  pieces. 

At  this  crisis  news  came  from  the  western 
counties  which  exposed  the  weakness  of  the 
hopes  with  which  Somerset  was  cheating  himself. 
A  religious  insurrection  he  had  believed  to  be 
impossible.  He  had  been  persuaded  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  sympathized  with  the  changes 
which  he  was  introducing.  He  had  confounded 
a  contented  acquiescence  in  the  separation  from 
the  Pope  with  an  approval  of  iivnovations  upon 
the  creed. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  government 
commissioner  was  murdered  in  the  summer  of 
1548  in  Cornwall.     The  Comishmen  had  beenDuturb- 
neither  conciliated  nor  terrified  by  the  executions  mence  in  * 
with  which  the  crime  was  avenged ;  an  organized  ^™^*'^ 
spirit   of  disaffection    silently   spread,   and    Sir 
Humfrey  Arundel,  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and 
Boyer,  the  mayor  of  Bodmin,  were  the  intended 
leaders   of   a  meditated    rebellion.      A   second 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  about  to  be  enacted  in 


*  Proclamation  of  the  Coiinoil  on  the  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion: 
MS.  Domestic,  Edward  VI.  vol.  vi.  State  Paper  Office. 
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The  Rising  of  the  West. 


ik.D.  1549. 

Jone. 


'  Jnne  9. 
The  Til- 
lagers  «t 
Sfunpford 


Ch.  26.  England ;  the  reader  will  observe,  in  the  altered 
features  assumed  by  the  insurrection,  the  changes 
which  had  passed  over  the  country. 

The  flame  first  kindled  in  the  adjoining  county. 

The  English  liturgy  was  read  in  all  churches 

for  the  first  time  on  Whit- Sunday,  the  9th  of 

CourteMy,  Juuc,    1549.      On  Whit-Mouday  the  priest  of 

S^com-  Sampford  Courtenay,  a  village  on  the  slopes  of 

^ei!t  to     I^^rtmoor,  in  Devonshire,  was  going  into  church 

BingmMa.  for  moming    prayers,   when    a    group    of  his 

parishioners  gathered   about  him,  asking  what 

service  he  would  use.     The  priest  said  that  he 

must  go  by  the  law.     The  men  answered  they 

would   have  none  of  the   new  fashions ;    they 

would  have  the  old  religion  of  their  fathers,  as 

King  Henry  VIII.  by  his  last  will  and  testament 

had  ordained.*     The  priest  yielded  willingly  to 

compulsion.     He  put  on  his  cope  and  vestments, 

and  said  mass  in  Latin,  ^  the  common  people  all 

the   country   round    clapping    their  hands  for 

Themagia-      The  neighbouring  magistrates  came  the  day 
unable  or    after  to  make  inquiries.     The  villagers  collected 
to  act.  *    ^^  bows  and  pikes ;  and,  after  an  armed  con- 
ference, the  magistrates,  ^  afraid  of  their  shadows,' 
or  in  their  hearts  agreeing  with  the   popular 
feeling,  withdrew  without   further  interference. 


*  It  ia  aingular  that  a  belief 
prevailed  in  all  daeses  that 
Henry  had  forbidden  by  his  will 
that  any  change  should  be  made 
during  the  minority  in  Religion. 
Even  Mary,  as  we  have  seen, 
shared  it      The  Protector  was 


punished  for  his  want  of  open- 
ness. He  had  made  the  will  a 
mystery  because  it  was  incon- 
venient that  the  world  should 
know  that  he  had  altered  the  dis- 
position of  the  government. 

t  HOLINSHED. 


Tlie  Mmng  of  the  Weal. 
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The  successful  example  was  not  long  unimitated.  Ch.  26. 

In  the  same  week,  or  within  a  few  days,  the  ^  ^^ 

wave  of  resistance  swept  over  the  country  west  ^^^^ 

of  Exeter,   meeting  on  the    Tamar  a  similar  ment 

movement  swelling  upwards  from  Cornwall.     Of  and  Com- 

^^  11    ^ 

all  the  couQcil  Lord  BusseU  was  most  closely  con-  ^  ^d^. 
nected  with  Devonshire.  To  Eussell  had  fallen  ]?""" 
the  domains  of  the  abbey  of  Tavistock;  St. 
Mary's  Clyst,  and  part  of  Exeter  itself  belonged  to 
him.  Bussell  had  commanded  the  musters  of  the 
county  in  the  French  war;  and  when  the  news 
of  the  commotion  reached  London,  Bussell  was 
chosen  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Being  prevented  from 
setting  out  on  the  instant,  Sir  Peter  and  Sir 
Gawen  Carew,*  who  were  at  the  court,  went  down  i^  ^^' 

sell  is  com* 

before  him,  carrying  private  orders  from  themimoned 
council,  unknown  to  the  Protector,  to  put  the  order, 
disturbance  down  promptly  and  sternly.  On 
reaching  Exeter  they  learnt  that  the  rebels,  now 
openly  in  arms,  were  assembled  in  force,  seven 
miles  off,  at  Crediton.  The  Carews  collected  a 
party   of  horse,   set  out  for  the  place  without 


*  The  Carews  of  MohunsOtteiy 
were  among  the  oldest  of  the 
Devonshire  families.  Sir  Peter, 
after  a  wild  hoyhood,  ran  away 
to  France,  and  took  service  as 
page  with  a  nohleman  at  the 
court  of  Francis  the  First.  Being 
recognised  by  one  of  his  father's 
Mends,  who  was  at  Paris  on  an 
embassy,  he  was  brought  to 
London,  where  his  gallant  bearing 
recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII. 
He  rose  in  favour ;  he  served  in 


the  war  under  Sir  John  Wallop 
with  high  distinction,  and  after- 
wards inherited  the  family  pro- 
perty between  Exeter  and  Honi- 
ton.  His  brother,  Sir  Gawen, 
had  Tiverton  Osstle.  Minute  de- 
scriptions of  both  Tiverton  and 
Mohnns  Ottery  are  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  The  latter  was  de- 
scribed as  impregnable,  except  by 
cannon,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
rooms  would  even  now  be  con- 
sidered magnificent. 


172  The  Barm  of  Crediton. 

Ch.  7,6.  delay,  and  on  approacliing  the  town  found  tlie 
."7    7T  streets  barricaded  and  trenches  cut  across  the 

A.D.  J  549* 

June,     roads.     They  dismounted  and  went  forward  on 

Sir  Peter  ^ 

Carewat.   foot.     On  arriving  at  the  first  barricade,  they 
diton,        were   challenged,   stopped,   and  told  that  they 
should  not  pass  unless  unarmed  and  alone.     Sir 
Peter,  accustomed  to  cross  swords  with  the  French 
chivalry,  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  village  churls ; 
he  charged  the  barricade,  and  was  met  with  a 
shower  of  arrows   and  balls.     The   annoyance 
caane  chiefly  from  a  row  of  bams  at  the  end  of 
the   street,  which  were  occupied  by  matchlock 
And  sets    men.     It  was  a  difficulty  which  a  wisp  of  straw 
buildings    would  bcst  rcmovc ;  the  thatch  was  lighted,  and 
"'      when  the  smoke  and  the  blaze  had  cleared  away, 
the  assailants  found  the  road  open,  but  the  town 
deserted,   and  the  rebels  scattered  in  the  open 
country,  where  they  could  not  reach  them.     At 
once  the  cry  spread  everywhere  that  the  gentle- 
men were  destroying  the  commons.     *  The  bams 
of  Crediton'   became  a  gathering  word,  and  a 
flaming  beacon  of  insurrection ;  and  the  Carews 
returned  to  Exeter  only  to  learn  that  the  com- 
motion had  broken  out   close  at  hand,   almost 
within  sight  of  the  walls. 
Walter  Ba-      The  day  happened  to  be  a  holyday.     Walter 
the  oid*^     Ealeigh,  of  Budleigh  Salterton,*  was  riding  home 
st^^Mwy's  ^OTH  the  city ;  his  road  led  through  St.  Mary's 
ciyst.        Clyst,  a  village  two  miles  from  Exeter,  towards 
Topsham;   and  on  the  way  he  passed  an  old 
woman  going  to  church,  who  was  telling  her 

*  Father  of  Sir  Walter,  who  was  not  yet  bom. 


The  VillageTB  of  Clyst 
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beads.    Baleigh,  a  sea-going  man,*  and,  like  most  Ch.  26. 
men  of  his  calling,  inclined  to  novelties,  told  "~77 
her  she  must  leave  her  follies  alone  now ;  times     ^"^^ 
were  changed,  and  the  law  was  changed;   she 
must  live  like  a  Christian  woman,  or  it  would  be 
the  worse  for  her.     The  old  woman  tottered  on 
to  the  parish  church,  where  service  had  begun 
when  she  entered ;  and  *  she,  being  impatient  and 
in  an  agony  with  the  speeches  past  between  her 
and  the  gentleman,  began  to  upbraid  in  the  open 
church  very  hard  and  unseemly  speeches  con- 
cerning religion. 't     *  Ye  must  leave  beads  now, 
she  screamed ;  *  no  more  holy  bread  for  ye,  nor 
holy  water.     It  is  all  gone  from  us  or  to  go,  or 
the  gentlemen  will  bum  your  houses  over  your 
heads.'   About  the  same  hour  the  Crediton  bams 
were  blazing.     The  villagers  dashed  out  of  the  Tbe  viiia. 
church :  some  cut  down  trees,  and  barricaded  the  Sury's 
bridge  towards  Exeter;    others   ran    down   to 
Topsham,  and  fetched  cannon  from  the  vessels  at 
the  quay.     They  overtook  Ealeigh  on  the  road, 
seized  him,   and  roughly  handled  him.      The 
"Walter  of  English  fame  might  never  have  existed, 
had  not  *  certain  mariners*  come  to  the  rescue. 

Carew,  afker  a  night's  consultation  with  theSi'i'eter 
city  magistrates,  was  on  his  horse  at  daybreak,  tempts  to 
with  his  brother.  They  galloped  with  their  d^tn,  *°^ 
followers  to  Clyst,  and  were  forcing  their  way 


*  He  was  the  owner  of  one 
or  more  armed  ships,  popular 
among  sailors,  and  probably, 
therefore,  not  unacquainted  with 
privateering. 


t  Narrative  of  Mr.  Hooker  of 
Exeter  —  oculatus  testis,  as  he 
calls   himself:   printed  by  Ho- 

LINSIIED. 
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,CH..6.  over  the  bridge,  when  a  gunner,  'in  malice  at 

♦77^  Sir  Peter  for  reUgion,   and  for  the  bams  at 

June.     Crediton,*  blew  the  match  of  a  cannon  that  swept 

the  roaa.     He  was  prevented  from  firing  by  a 

comrade;   but   a    parley    followed — an    Exeter 

alderman  was  allowed  to  enter  the  village  alone, 

to    hear    the    people's    complaints;   while    the 

Carews  rode  fretfuUy  np   and  down  the  river 

baiiks,  probing  the  mud  with  their  lances  to  find 

And  does    footing  for  their  horses.     All  day  long  the  alder- 

""     man   remained   among  the  rioters.     Sir   Peter 

would  at  last  have  dashed  through  at  all  hazards, 

had  not  his  own  people  mutinied  at  his  back. 

Chafing  with  indignation,    he   was   obliged  to 

return  to  the  city ;  and  at  night  his  companions, 

with  others  of  the  corporation,  appeared  to  tell 

him  that  there  would  be  no  quiet  in  Devonshire 

unless  the  council  would  leave  religion  as  it  had 

been  ordered  by  Henry. 

Sir  Peter,  in  a  rage,  called  the  citizens  traitors 

and  poltroons.     He  would  raise  the  force  of  the 

county,   he   said.     He  would   call   every  loyal 

gentleman  to  his  standard,  and  slash  the  rebel 

dogs  into  their   senses.      When  the  morning 

came  he  learnt  that  it  was  easier  to  say  this 

The  Cor-    than   do  it.      Ten   thousand  Cornish  were  in 

^«hT.  ft^  ™arch  from  the  Tamar.     The  roads  round 

^"^^j^^" Exeter  were  beset;  Walter  Ealeigh  was  again 

whole        a  prisoner ;  and  the  gentlemen  were  everywhere 

breaks  into  hiding  for  their   lives  in   '  woods   and  caves.' 

re     on.    rjx^^^Q  ^g^  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  escape  and 

warn  Eussell.     The  mayor   and  aldermen,   al- 
though   they   hated   the   religious  changes  as 


The  Council  and  the  Protector. 
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heartily  as  the  rebels,  promised  to  hold  the  city  Ch.  26: 
for  the  king  as  long  as  they  had  provisions  to  ^"^"TJ 
keep  them  alive.     Carew  made  his  way  through     J™®- 
by-lanes  and  paths  into  Somersetshire. 

Unsettled    as   the    country    was  everywhere  sir  Peter 
becoming,  the  dimensions  which  the  insurrection  ^  Lord  ^ 
might  assume  were  now  altogether  uncertain.  J^JJ^^^* 
Bussell  had  reached  Taunton,   but  he  had  no 
force  with  him  adequate  to  the  emergency.     He 
directed  Carew  to  hasten  with  his  best  speed  to 
the  court,  and  make  his  report  to  the  council. 
He  himself  went  on  to  Honiton,  intending  to  Bnsseii 
wait    there    for    his    reinforcements.      Should  JJ^^'^^j^^ 
Exeter  fall  meanwhile,  and  the  rebels  advance,  «>'»?[*/"»' 
he  would  retire  on  Sherborne  and  Salisbury. 

Exasperated  at  his  own  mistake,  disappointed  at  Somerset 
the  interference  with  his  plans  which  he  foresaw  SSwwfui 
must  flow  from  the  confusion,  Somerset,  when  Sir  ^^°*^^fu^ 

'  '  caoBe  01  we 

Peter  arrived,  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches.  ^^"^^ 
Carew's  violence,  the  Protector  chose  to  think,  had 
changed  a  riot  into  a  rebellion,  and  Carew  only  was 
to  blame.    Sir  Peter  produced  his  orders,  which  it 
appears  had  been  signed  by  Edward.     The  chan  - 
cellor  said  a  royal  command  was  valueless  without 
the  great  seal;  the  rest  of  the  council  stood  by 
their  own  act,  and  high  language  was  used  on  all 
sides.      The  Protector  had  considered  himself  a 
king  all  but  in  name;*  but  his  royalty  was  a  The conndi 
child  of  sunshine,  and  shade  was  fatal  to  it.     It  q^^ 
soon  enough  became  clear  that  the  causes  of  the 


^  Paget  to  the  Protector: 
M8,  Domestic,  vol.  viii.  Ed- 
ward YI.     It  is  noticeable  that 


in  the  preamble  of  a  priyate  act 
passed  in  the  late  session,  re- 
fierring  to  the  demise  of  certain  of 
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The  Protector* 8  Difficulty. 


And  the 
Protector 
is  in  a 
dilemma. 


Ch.  26.  rebellion  lay  deeper  than  the  mistake  of  a  single 
^j,  ,g^^^  person.     Posts  came  in  one  after  the  other  with 
Enshmd     ^®^®  ^^^  ^  England  was  stirring.     Yorkshire 
rises  in  aU  was  up;  Northamptonshire  was  up;  Norfolk  and 
"""^^  Suffolk  were  up.     Peter  Martyr  and  the  Oxford 
controversy  had  set  on    fire    Oxfordshire    and 
Buckinghamshire.      The   enclosures,    the    high 
prices,  the  change  in  reUgion,  worked  one  upon 
the  other,  and  the  Protector  found  that  he  either 
must  relinquish  the  Beformation,  or  lose  the 
title  of  the  people's  friend.  The  many  grievances 
were  massed  together  inseparably ;  and  the  army 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  which  he  had  collected 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,   he  must  either 
permit  to  be  used  to  crush  the  commons  in  a 
quarrel,  to  which,  so  far  as  the  land  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  himself  encouraged  them ;  or  he 
must  take  their  side  against  the  gentlemen,  put 
himself  at  their  head  in  a  servile  war,  and  give 
them  back  their  mass. 

The  demands  of  the  western  insurgents,  in  a 
gents  send  spccial  form,  foUowcd  close  on  Carew's  arrival, 
demands.  The  English  service  had  been  either  studiously 
made  ridiculous  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed  by  the  unwilling  clergy,  or  the  people 
had  been  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  something 
half  profane,  half  devilish.  The  new  communion, 
strangely,  was  thought,  like  the  love-feasts  of  the 
Ghiostics,  to  be  intended  as  an  instigation  to 


The 
ieminsnr- 


his  landSf  the  Protector  styles 
himself  'The  Eight  Excellent 
Prince  Edward,   Duke    of   So- 


mers.*  —  2  and  3  Edward  VI. 
cap.  12. 
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profligacy.*     In  fifteen  articles  the  Commons  of  Ch.  26. 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  required  the  restoration  ^^  ^^ 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  extinction  of  Pro-    ^'^^' 
testantism  with  fire  and  sword. 

I .  '  We  will  have,'  thus  imperiously  their  peti- 
tion was  worded,  all  the  general  councils  and 
holy  decrees  of  our  forefathers  observed,  kept, 
and  performed,  and  whosoever  shall  gainsay  them, 
we  hold  them  as  heretics. 

a.  We  ¥rill  have  the  laws  of  otit  sovereign  lord  They  viu 
King  Henry  VIII.  concerning  the  six  articles  to  nuus  re- 
be  used  again,  as  in  his  time  they  were.        •         heresy  put 

3.  We  will  have  the  mass  in  Latin,  as  it  was  ^^^.^.^^t 
before,  and  celebrated  by  the  priest  without  any  g~^  ** 
man  or  woman  communicating  with  him.  yiii.  left 

4.  We  will  have  the  sacrament  hung  over  the 
high  altar,  and  thus  be  worshipped  as  it  was  wont 
to  be,  and  they  which  will  not  thereunto  consent, 
we  will  have  them  die  like  heretics  against  the 
holy  Catholic  faith. 

5.  We  wUl  have  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  but 
at  Easter  delivered  to  the  people,  and  then  but 
in  one  kind. 

6.  We  will  that  our  curate  shall  minister  the 


*  '  Doth  receiving  the  oomma- 
nion  either  make  matrimony  or 
give  authority  and  licenHO  to 
whoredom?  Did  not  men  and 
women  always  heretofore  go  to 
God'a  board,  and  receive  together 
and  all  at  one  time  as  they  do 
now;  and  did  ever  men  think 
that  they  that  did  so  should  be 
in  common?' — Answer  of  the 


Protector  to  the  Rebels  in  the 
West:  M8.  Domestic,  Edward 
VI.  vol.  viii.  State  Paper  Office. 
Mr.  Tytler  has  printed  the 
greater  part  of  the  paper  from 
which  the  above  passage  is 
an  extract.  The  passage  it- 
self, strange  to  say,  he  has 
omitted. 


VOL.  V, 
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Ch.  26.  sacrament  of  baptism  at  all  times,  as  well  on  the 
^[]^7i5^,  week  days  as  on  the  holydays. 
Jane.         ^^  ^^  ^yj  hz^ve  holy  bread  and  holy  water 
every  Sunday,  palms  and  ashes  at  the  time  accus- 
tomed, images  to  be  set  up  again  in  every  church, 
and  all  other  ancient  ceremonies  held  heretofore 
by  our  Mother  Holy  Church. 
The  images      8.  We  will  uot  rcccive  the  new  service,  because 
pui  up      it  is  but  like  a  Christmas  game.     We  will  have 

again.   The  u  •  r  jj  j 

Bible  shall  our  old  scrvicc  of  matins,  mass,  even-song  and 
be  burnt,    proccssion  as  it  was  before ;  and  we  the  Cornish- 

menf  whereof  certain  of  us  understand  no  English, 

utterly  refuse  the  new  English. 

9.  We  will  have  every  preacher  in  his  sermon, 
and  every  priest  at  the  mass,  pray,  especially  by 
name,  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did. 

10.  We  will  have  the  Bible,  and  all  books  of 
Scripture  in  English,  to  be  called  in  again,  for  we 
be  informed  that  otherwise  the  clergy  shall  not 
of  long  time  confound  the  heretics. 

11.  We  will  have  Doctor  Moreman  and  Doctor 
Crispin,*  which  hold  our  opinions,  to  be  safely 
sent  unto  us,  and  to  them  we  require  the  Bang's 
Majesty  to  give  some  certain  livings  to  preach 
among  us  our  Catholic  faith. 

Cardinal  12.  Wc  think  it  mcct,  because  the  Lord  Car- 
b^' aiiowid  dinal  Pole  is  of  the  king's  blood,  that  he  should 
toE^^IInd  ^^*  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  pardon,  but  also  be  sent  for 


*  Priests  described  by  Oranmer  as  men  of  *  notable  craft,  wil* 
fulness,  and  dissimulation.'  They  had  perhaps  been  oonoemed  in 
the  disturbance  of  1548. 
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from  Eome,  and  promoted  to  be  of  the  king's  Ch.  26. 
coxmcil.  TZTTZ 

▲.D.  1549*. 

13.  We  will  that  no  gentleman  shall  have  any    J^n®- 
more  servants  than  one  to  wait  upon  him,  except  hoiuehoids 
he  may  dispend  a  hundred  mark  land,  and  for  tiemen^*^' 
every  hundred  marks  we  think  it  reasonable  that  ^w 
&e  should  have  a  man. 

14.  We  will  that  the  half  part  of  the  abbey  The  abbey 

1       ^  1      1        ^        1       1      •  9  \xDidA  shall 

lands  and  chantry  lands  m  every  man  s  posses-  be  par- 
sion,  howsoever  he  came  by  them,  be  given  again  proprfUS^ 
to  the  places  where  two  of  the  chief  abbeys  were  J^"^^^^* 
within  every  county  where  such  half  part  shall 
be  taken  out ;  and  there  to  be  established  a  place 
for  devout  persons,  which  shaU  pray  for  the  King 
and  the  Commonwealth.      And  to  the  same  we 
will  have  all  the  alms  of  the  church  box  given  for 
seven  years. 

15.  For  the  particular  griefs  of  our  coun-« 
try,  we  will  have  them  so  ordered  as  Humfrey 
Arundel  and  Henry  Boyer,  the  king's  Mayor 
of  Bodmin,  shall  inform  the  King's  Majesty, 
if  they  may  have  safe  conduct  in  the  king's 
great  seal  to  pass  and  repass  with  an  herald-of- 
arms.* 

While  the  western  rebels  were  demanding  a 
return    to    Catholicism,    those    in    the  eastern  • 
counties  were  inclining  to  anabaptism;  but  in 


*  Demands  of  the  Rebels, 
printed  in  Steypb's  Cranmer. 
Another  set,  difierently  worded, 
bat  to  the  same  porpose,  is  given 
hj  Holinshed.  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional demand  among  the 
latter    that   the    clergy  should 


be  prohibited  from  marry* 
ing.  From  other  quarters  there 
must  have  been  more,  which  are 
lost,  and  to  some  of  which  the 
Protector's  defence  of  the  com- 
munion service  must  have  been 
directed. 
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June. 


The  Pro- 
tector 
issaee  more 
conimiB- 

liOBB. 


Ch.  26.  tte  one  and  the  other,  and  in  fact  all  over  Eng- 
land, were  the  two  elements  of  discontent,  which 
the  Protector  wonld  so  gladly  have  separated. 
If  he  maintained  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  must 
put  down  the  demonstration  against  the  gentle- 
men.  If  he  hesitated,  he  must  encourage  heresy 
or  reaction,  or  both. 

A  ruler  strong  enough  to  cope  with  embarrass- 
ments so  complicated  would  not  have  allowed 
them  to  occur.     Beset  on  all  sides,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  do,  he  wrote  letters,  issued  proclama- 
tions, and  appointed  commissions.    For  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  he  set  out  a  tariff  of  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  if  the  condition   of  the 
country  would  permit  the  enforcement  of  it.    One 
only  feature  was  wanting  in  the  confusion.      It 
was  announced    that   the   Princess    Mary  had 
sanctioned  the  rebellion,  and  that  her  chaplains 
were  among  the  insurgents  at  Exeter.*     TTfuT 
she  yielded  to  the  temptation,  she  would  perhaps 
have  overturned  her  brother's  throne.     The  Pro- 
re^rtedtotector  wrotc  to  her  :   he  told  her  what  was 
tiontdttie  generally  said ;  and  though  he  did  not  doubt  her 
wWd!  she  ^^y^^y?  '  ^^^  proceedings  in  matters  of  religion 
haughtUy   being  openly  known,  had  given  no  small  courage 
•  to  the  rebels.'     Mary  answered  with  haughty 
brevity  that,  if  the  realm  was  in  disorder,  the 
fault  was  not  with  her.      Neither  she  nor  any  of 


The  Prin 
cess  Mary 


*  Iliad  de  Mario  vel  Marianis 
me  valde  angit  immo  prope  ex- 
animat.  Fazit  Deus  optimus 
maximos  pro  8ii4  clementi& 
malum  id  ayertat. — Sir  Thomas 


Smith  to  Cecil :  Tttleb,  voL  i. 
The  meaning  is  scarcely  disguised 
under  the  maacaline  termina* 
tion. 
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her  household  had  been  in  communication  with  Ch.  26. 
the  insurgents  directly  or  indirectly •*  juTTTq 

Mary  had  refused  conformity,  and  Somerset  did  J^^®- 
not  dare  to  insist  upon  it.  Prudent  for  once,  he 
gave  her  licence  to  use  her  own  services  at  her  plea- 
sure. But,  to  quiet  the  country,  he  could  expect 
neither  countenance  nor  assistance  from  her,  and 
resources  in  himself  he  had  none.  The  council  ^®  fT; 
demanded  that  circulars  should  be  directed  to  all  Protector 

to  onergetic 

noblemen  and  gentlemen,  calling  on  them  tomeunres 
arm  their  servants  and  tenants ;  to  apprehend  as  gioJ!^^* 
they  could  all  disturbers,  and  unite  to  enforce 
order.     A  circular  was  issued,  but  so  vague  in 
its  terms  that  no  one  dared  to  act  upon  it.f 

Sir  WiUiam  Paget,  who  was  still  abroad,  in  a  Sir  'v^i- 
clear  and  powerful  letter,  sketched  a  course  for  sketches  & 
the   Protector  to  follow.      *  In  Germany,'    he  poUcy  for 
said,  referring  to  the  peasant  wars,    'when  the**"^ 
very  like  tumult  to  this  began  first,  it  might 
have  been  appeased  with  the  loss  of  twenty  men ; 
and  after  that  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred;   but  it  was  thought  nothing.     And 
also  some  spiced  consciences,  taking  pity  of  the 
poor — ^who,  indeed,  knew  not  what  pity  was,  nor 
who  were  the  poor — thought  it  a  sore  matter  to 
lose  so  many  of  their  even  Christians,  saying  they 
were  simple  folks,  and  wist  not  what  the  matter 
meant,  and  were  of  a  godly  knowledge :  and  after 


•  M8,  DomeHie,  Edward  VI. 
vol.  viii. 

t  *  On  my  life,  if  my  Lord's 
Grace  woald  give  authority  to  any 
one  man  to  execute  the  procla- 


matioDB,  this  whole  shire  shall  he 
quiet.  When  the  proclamations  he 
directed  so  generally,  every  man 
looketh  upon  another.'  —  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  to  Cecil. 
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Ch.  26.  this  sort,  and  by  sucli  womanly  pity  and  fond 
A-TTiIIg!  persuasion,  suffered  the  matter  to  go  so  far,  a£ 

If  h^T"     ^^  ^^^*'  ®^®  ^*  ^^  appeased,  they  say,  a  hundred 

sires  to      thousaud,  but  I  know  by  credible  report  of  some 

shed,  let    that  Were  at  it,   at   least  threescore  thousand 

quTck,       men's  lives.     Likewise  our  business  may,  perad- 

Md^cSn.     venture,   at  the  worst,   if  resistance  should  be 

"i**®^*!      made,  cost  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  men's 

lives.     By  St.  Mary,  better  so  than  mo.      And 

therefore,  sir,  go  to  it  betimes.      Send  for  all  the 

council  that  be  remaining  uusent  abroad;  and 

for  because  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  best 

Put  down  absent,  call  to  your  Grace  to  council  for  this 

the  rebel-  , 

lion  in-  matter  six  of  the  gravest  and  most  experimented 
make  Ml  Hicn  of  the  realm,  and  consider  what  is  best  to 
^Sef  Md  ^®  done,  and  follow  their  advice.  Send  for  your 
^riMhwd*  Alraayn  horsemen;  send  for  Lord  Ferrys,  and 
Kem.  Sir  Wm.  Herbert,  to  bring  you  as  many  horse- 
men of  such  as  they  dare  trust  out  of  Wales.  Let 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  bring  the  like  out  of 
Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, of  his  servants  and  keepers  of  forests 
and  parks.  Go  yourself,  accompanied  with  the 
said  noblemen  and  their  companies;  and  appomt 
the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  three  or  four  of 
them  to  resort,  with  commission  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, to  that  good  town  which  shall  be  next  to  the 
place  where  your  Grace  shall  remain.  Attach  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  rankest 
knaves  of  the  shire.  Let  six  be  hanged  of  the 
ripest  of  them,  the  rest  remain  in  prison.  And 
thus,  sir,  make  a  progress  this  hot  weather,  till 
you  have  perused  all  those  shires  that  have 
offended.     Your  Grace  may  say  you  shall  lose 


7%e  Protector  will  not  act  upon  it         18S 

tKe  hearts  of  the  people;  of  the  good  pebple  you  Ch.  26. 
shall  not — of  the  ill  it  maketh  no  matter.'*         . 

A.D.  1549. 

When  the  Protector  received  this  letter,  the  dan-  J"iy- 
ger  was  so  imminent  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  ^^  p^^ 
orders  to  Staines  to  break  the  bridere  over  the*««*o'  , 

^  oraera  the 

Thames,  for  fear  of  an  attack  on  London.f   Yet  gentlemen 
in  the  crisis  of  the  peril  he  sent  out  another  of  his  themselves 
unlucky  enclosure  commissions,  with  circulars,  ^ora*h7 
insisting  that  every  gentleman  on  his  own  estate  ^^^^^ 
should  *  reform  himself  before  proceeding  to  the 
redress  of  others ;'  and  throw  down  his  hedges  and 
embankments.    'Put  the  rebellion  down  first,' 
was  the  advice  of  Paget,  and  let  the  enclosers 
smart  for  it  afterwards.     But  the  Protector  could 
not  draw  his  sword  against  men  whose  cause  he 
considered  partially  just.     The  Commons  were 
driven  to  madness  by  the  tyranny  of  the  gentle- 
men and  the  lords — ^was  he  to  arm  the  oppressors 
with  authority  to  destroy  men  for  whose  crimes 
they  were  themselves  responsible  ? 

At  length,  however,  the  religious  element  in  the 
insurrection  became,  in  the  counties  west  of  Lon- 
don, more  and  more  preponderating.  Somerset's 
indecision  so  far  came  to  an  end  that  he  allowed  Bat  the 

oonncil 

the  council  to  take  their  own  course.     As  the  take  the 
treasury  was  unfurnished, the  lords |  emptied  their  tb^  own 

_« hands, 

Babflcribe 


*  Paget  to  the  Protector: 
M8.  Domestic,  Edward  VI. 
State  Paper  Offioe.  Printed  in 
Stbyps's  Memoriali,  yol.  iv. 

t  M8.  Ibid.  voL  vi. 

X  Before  the  rebellion  was 
finally  over,  Herbert,  Warwick, 
Rnsaell,  Arundel,  Soathampton, 


Dorset,  Paget,  Lord  Wentworth,    Smith. — M8,  Harleian,  660. 


Sir    Thomas    Wentworth,    Sir  ^^^^^  ,^^ 
Thomas     Darcj,      Huntingdon,  disperse 
Clinton,     Cobham,     and      the  to  raise 
Dnchess  of  Richmond,  subscribed  tooops, 
among     themselves    something 
about     a     hundred     thousand 
pounds.     The  account  is  drawn 
out  in  the  hand  of  Sir  Thomas 


184  Persecution  of  Bonner. 

Ch.  25.  own  plate  chests,  sold  their  jewels,raised  money  hy 

aT"i7T  ®^^^  possible  shift.  Northampton  set  off  with  fif- 

Ja'V.     teen  hundred  men  to  Norfolk.   Lord  Grey  de  Wil- 

ton  with  the  Lanzknechts  went  westward,  taking 

Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  in  his  route, 

to  join  Russell.     Sir  William  Herbert  made  for 

Wales,  to  raise  the  force  of  the  Borders,  and  march 

to  Exeter  across  the  Somersetshire  flats.     The 

The  Pro-    Protector  remained  at  the  Court  to  use  severity 

tector  re-  J 

iiiains  in    where  his  conscience  permitted  him.   The  Bishop 

London  to  ,  , 

persecute  of  Loudou  had  rcsistcd  to  the  last  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  alteration  of  the  services.  He  had 
not  ventured  to  interfere  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Prayer-book  into  his  diocese,  but  it  was 
observed  that  he  had  never  officiated  in  English 
— that  *  in  London  and  elsewhere  he  was  reported 
to  fi^quent  foreign  rites  and  masses  such  as  were 
not  allowed  by  the  order  of  the  realm,  contemn- 
ing and  forbearing  to  praise  and  pray  to  God 
after  such  rite  and  ceremony  as  was  appointed.*  He 
was  commanded,  therefore,  to  reside  permanently 
in  his  house  in  London,  under  the  eye  of  the 
authorities — to  discharge  in  person  all  duties 
belonging  to  his  office,  and  especially,  under  pain 
of  being  deprived  and  of  incurring  such  other 
punishment  as  the  law  should  direct,  to  preach 
a  sermon  which  should  be  a  satisfactory  account 
of  his  opinions  on  the  following  points.  He 
was  to  prove — 

Herequires      I.  That  all  pcrsous  rebelling   against  their 

Bonner  to  •iii*  ii  i* 

preach  a     sovcreigu  thereby  mcurred  damnation. 

TOnJemn-        ^*  Therefore,  that  the  English  rebels,  specially 

iroM^i"  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  'were  incurs 

BurrectioOi 
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ring  damnation  ever  to  be  in  the  burning  fire  of  Ch.  26, 
hell  with  Lucifer,  the  father  and  first  author  of 
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disobedience — what  masses  or  holy  water  soever     JiJy- 
they  went  about  to  pretend/ 

3.  That  *Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  pre- And  aoms- 
tended  religion,  and  were  swallowed  up  quick  in  8i^jents"of 
hell* — ^that  Saul  was  rejected  for  saving  theJh™Sn^^ 
sheep  from  sacrifice — ^that  disobedience  and  re-  ^^'*^* 
hellion,  under  any  plea  whatsoever,  were  hateful 

to  God. 

4.  That  vital  religion  consisted  only  in  prayer 
to  God — ^that  rites,  forms,  and  ceremonies  were 
but  the  dress,  or  outward  costume,  which  the 
magistrate  might  change  at  his  pleasure— that 
if  any  man,  therefore,  persisted  any  longer  in 
using  the  Latin  service,  his  devotion  was  made 
valueless  by  the  disobedience  involved  in  the 
practice.* 

The  outward  and  silent  submission  of  the 
subject  to  usages  of  which  he  disapproves  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  legitimately  de- 
manded; his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign  and 
country  is  the  only  question  on  which  he 
may  be  required  to  declare  his  private  opinion. 
The  Bishop  of   London  was  invited  to  teach  ???"5' . 

*-^  ^  failB  to  giTe 

what  he  was  known  not  to  believe.     If  he  com-  aatwac- 

iioo.  ftod  IB 

plied,  his  character  was  forfeited.     If  he  refused,  impri- 
his  person  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  government.  ~^ 
It  was  a  repetition  of  the  treatment  of  Gardiner, 
and  the  result  was  the  same.     He  was  held  not 
to  have  given  satisfaction;  he  was  insolent  on 

*  Orden  of  the  Crown  to  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London :  M8^ 
Domestie,  Edward  VI.  vol.  viii. 
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July. 

Lord  Ghrcy 
reBtores 
order  in 


Ch.  26.  his  examination ;  and  he  was  imprisoned  for  the 
remainder  of  the  reign.  The  story  wiU  now 
follow  Lord  Grey. 

Bound  Oxford  the  parish  priests  had  been 
excited  by  the  theological  controversies  on  the 
Sll^fand  eucharist.     They  had  communicated  their  irrita- 
fe^^^    tion  to  the  yeomen  ai^d  labourers,  and  the  county 
T^if  °\  ^^  ^^  disorder.     But  the  people  had  no  organi- 
l>we«      zation  which  would  resist  regular  troops,  and 
punishment  was  reserved  chiefly  for  their  instiga- 
tors.    The  rope  was  introduced  to  give  force  to 
the  arguments  of  Peter  Martyr,  and  far  and  wide 
among  the  villages  the  bodies  of  the  rectors  and 
vicars  were  dangled  from  their  church  towers.* 
The  bells,  t  which  had  been  used  to  rouse  the 
peasants,   were  taken  down   and  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  government,  *  leaving  one  only 
of  the  smallest  size'  to  tinkle  feebly  for    the 
English  prayers. 

Having  restored  order  in  Oxfordshire,  Grey 
hastened  on  to  Honiton,  where  his  coming  was 
anxiously  looked  for. 

Lord  Bussell  had  waited,  unable  to  move,  till 
the  few  gentlemen  who  had  collected  about  him 
dropped  away,  as  day  passed  after  day  and  brought 
no  help.  On  the  and  of  July  the  insurgent  army, 
for  so  it  might  now  be  called,  appeared  in  force 
before  Exeter.  Elsewhere  the  rising  was  ex- 
clusively among  the  small  farmers  and  the  pea- 


The  siege 
of  Bzeter. 


•  MS.  Domestic,  Edward  VI. 
vol.  viii. 

t  I  liave  found  no  especial 
directions  for  the  Oxfordshire 
bells,  bat  there  was  a  general 


order  of  council,  applying  to  all 
the  disturbed  districts,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  Oxfordshire 
should  be  spared. 
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santry.     In  the  west,  where  the  religious  grounds  Ch.  26I 
of  discontent  were  stronger  than  the  social,  it  had 
affeoted  ahigh«  grade, Ld Sir  ThoB>aa  Pome^y,  "ii^ 
and  Sir  Humfrey  Arundel,  Cofl^  of  the  north  of  ^^^'"^ 
Devon,  and  other  men  of  weight  and  property,  **™'*?'^^' 
were  among  the  leaders  of  an  organized  force  city,  and 
twenty  thousand  strong,which,  armed,  disciplined,  "S^^' 
and  provided  with  cannon,  were  collected  under  ■^®'^^®'- 
the  banner  of  the  cross.     After  taking  possession 
of  Exeter,  they  intended  to  march  on  towards  Lon- 
don, raising  the  country  as  they  went ;  and  when 
they  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  they 
exited  immediate  compliance  and  co-operatioiL 
In  the  city  two  violent  factions,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant,  were  divided  by  a  large  middle  party, 
who,  though  conservative  in  religion,  were  loyal 
to  law  and  order — ^who  had  no  love  for  religious 
changes,  but  had  less  for  treason  and  insurrection. 
In  their  names,  and  with  their  support,  in  spite  The  mayor 
of  a  demonstration  from  the  Catholics,  Blackball  andX 
the  Mayor  kept  his  promise  to  Carew.   The  gates  J^^^^e^ 
were  barred  and  barricaded ;  the  tradesmen  were 
turned  into  a  garrison.     If  the  rebels  desired  to 
enter  Exeter,  they  were  told  that  they  must  find 
their  own  road  into  it. 

Insurrections,  to  be  successful,  must  be  rapid. 
Had  Arundel  left  Exeter  to  its  fate,  and  gone 
forward,  there  was  no  force  between  him  and  Lon- 
don which  he  could  not  have  overwhelmed ;  but  a 
fe^  days,  he  supposed,  would  be  the  utmost  that  an 
unfortified  city  could  resist,  and  he  waited  to  be- 
siege it.  The  approaches  were  occupied — ^the  pipes  The  water 
whichcarried  water  into  the  city  were  cut — cannon,  Jlauiecity 
small,  probably,  and  ill-served,  were  fixed  inces-  *^  °p^- 
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Ch.  25.  gantly  upon  the  houses — the  gates  were  under- 
ZhTif^,  mined,  and  a  continual  correspondence  was  main- 
J'^^y*  tained  between  the  rebels  and  the  disaffected  party 
among  the  citizens,  who  gained  strength  as  the 
The  friends  provisions  began  to  run  low.  So  daring  and  so 
amongUie" violcnt  became  the  Catholics  at  last,  that  they 
iim^t  to**  ^®*  ^  Bxm%  at  the  Guildhall  to  insist  on  a  capi- 
compeu    tulation ;    *  Bichard  Tailor,  a  clothier,  drew  his 

sorreiider.  '  '  '  , 

bow  and  shot  an  arrow'  at  some  reforming 
zealot ;  and  they  paraded  the  streets  in  procession 
crying  out  '  Come  out,  you  heretics ;  where  be 
these  twopenny  bookmen;  by  God's  wounds 
and  blood,  we  will  not  be  penned  in  to  serve  their 
turn;  we  will  go  out  and  have  in  our  neigh- 
bours ;  they  be  honest  and  good  men.'  Neverthe- 
less, the  mayor  persevered.  A  hundred  of  the 
principal  householders  agreed  to  stand  by  him  to 
The  mayor  the  last,  and  by  skill  and  steadiness  he  kept  the 
p^  and  peace.  The  conduits  were  well  supplied,  and  the 
forSe  B^p^  summer  was  happily  wet.  A  rate  was  levied  for 
port  of  the  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  rose  as  prices 
rose ;  and  so  long  as  there  was  food  within  the 
walls,  even  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  received 
their  fair  share  with  the  rest.  Skirmishing  par- 
ties occasionally  swept  in  droves  of  cattle  from 
the  adjoining  meadows  by  sudden  sallies.  As 
the  rebels  mined,  the  citizens  countermined. 
Where  the  assailants  were  suspected  to  be  at 
work,  an  adroit  engineer  detected  their  presence 
underground  by  the  vibration  of  a  pan  of  wa$er 
above  their  heads,  and  they  were  blown  up  or 
drowned  in  their  holes. 

A  blockaded  town,  however,  could  not  resist 
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for  ever.  The  mayor  held  on  for  six  weeks ;  he  ^^-  *^' 
then  felt  that  he  had  done  his  utmost,  and  he  77^549 
had  made  up  his  mind  with  his  friends  to  cut  ^^ ^  * 
his  way  through  the  besiegers  and  escape,  when  o^w  «« 
news  came  that  relief  was  at  hand.  when  he 

Bussell  had  been  stationary  at  Honiton  from  r^^  is  at 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,     In  ^^, 
the  last  fortnight  rumours  came  from  day  to  day  supported, 
that  the  city  was  taken,  that  Arundel  was  ad-  from  Honi- 
vancmg,  that  Wiltshire  had  risen  in  his  rear.  '^^J'^'^' 
Being  at  last  almost  alone,  he  was  retiring  in 
despair,  and  had  reached  Sherborne,  when  Carew,  carew  re- 
returning  from  London,  brought  the  welcome  in-  '^^^ 
formation  of  the  advance  of  Lord  Grey.     With  **[^*^/ 
revived  spirits  Eussell  now  raised  money  among  ^^i- 
the  merchants  at  Bristol  and  Taunton.      The 
Carews  collected  their  tenants,  stirred  the  gentle- 
men of  Dorsetshire,  and  brought  together  a  few 
companies  of  horse.     The  promise  of  action  of 
some  kind  put  an  end  to  the  paralysis  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  apathy  of  the  Protector,  and 
the  waver ers  and  the  timid  came  forward  with 
their  services. 

Honiton  was  made  again  the  rallying  point;  He  returns 
and  a  tolerable  force  was  soon  in  arms  there.  As  ^uartB*^'*' 
soon  as  Grey  should  come,  the  intention  was  to  ^^^  *^ 

J  ^  '  money. 

go  forward  immediately  and  fight  a  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Exeter.  The  rebels,  however,  were 
by  this  time  conscious  that  they  were  losing  their 
opportunity.  Hearing  of  Eussell's  return  and 
of  his  expected  reinforcements,  they  determined 
to  anticipate  his  attack.  On  the  27th  of  July 
scouts  brought  in  information  that  a  body  of 
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Ch.  25.  Comishmen  were  three  miles  off  at  Fenington 
Bridge. .    Their  numbers  were  increasing,   and 
A  w^*  f  ^^^  might  be  hourly  looked  for  at  Honiton^ 
rebeia  ad-   A  couucil  of  War  was  held ;  when,  Sir  Peter,  as 
Fenington  usual,  was  for  an  instant  fight.     His  advice  was 
"  ^      taken :  with  as  many  men  as  he  could  bring  to- 
gether, Eussell  went  in  search  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  found  to  the  number  of  a  few  htmdred 
encamped  in  a  meadow  across  the  water  below 
the  bridge,  waiting  for  a  fresh  detachment  which 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

.  A  few  trees  formed  a  barricade  at  the  bridge, 
which  was  defended  by  a  party  of  archers  and 
matchlock  men.  The  Carews,  ever  foremost, 
leapt  their  horses  over  the  fence,  and,  after  some 
hard  fighting,  in  which  Sir  Gawen  was  shot 
through  the  arm,  the  road  was  cleared.  Lord 
AsMrmish,  BusscU  passcd  ovcr,  and  the  skirmish  became 
.both  sides,  general.  The  Cornish  at  last  giving  way,  dis- 
riro  ^th  cipline,  as  might  be  expected  among  such  troops 
menuT*  ^  Russell  had  with  him,  came  to  an  end.  They 
scattered,  looking  for  spoil ;  and  in  this  condition 
were  caught  by  the  second  body  of  insurgents, 
who  came  up  at  the  moment.  They  suffered 
severely ;  many  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  rest  ex- 
tricated themselves  after  a  fierce  struggle,  rallied 
again,  and  finally  drove  the  Cornish  off  the  field, 
leaving  three  hundred  of  their  number  dead ;  but 
Bussell's  loss  was  perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  the 
rebels,  and  he  returned  to  Honiton  in  haste,  not 
without  fear  of  being  intercepted. 

It  was  perhaps  the  report  of  this  business 
which  decided  Blackball  on  surrendering.     But 
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two  or  three  days  after,  Grey  finally  arrived,  bring-  Ch.  25. 
inff  with  him  the  Lanzknechts,  three  hundred  TZTTZ 

O  '  ^  A.D.  1549. 

Italian  musketeers,  and  some  tolerable  artillery.     Jniy- 
Grey's  whole  force  was  not  more  than  a  thousand, 
but  it  was  formed  of  professional  soldiers  who 
understood  their  business,  and  with  them  the  ad- 
vance must  at  all  hazards  be  ventured.     Herbert  ADdreports 
with  the  Welsh  was  reported  to  be  at  no  great  wm.  Her- 
distance,  but  Exeter  was  in  extremity,  and  to  lose  ^5^ 
it  might  be  to  lose  everything.  •^^  ^'™- 

On  Saturday  the  3rd  of  August,  therefore,  the  August  3. 
little  army  marched  out  of  Honiton.     To  avoid 
a  battle  where  they  could  not  choose  their  ground, 
they  left  the  road,  crossed  the  open  hills  behind 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  Grey  and 
day  were  on  the  heath— or  what  was  a  heath  in  l^^ 
those  days — above  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  two  miles  ^^•*®'* 
from  Topsham.     Among  the  peasantry  the  irri- 
tation  was  justly  turned  to  madness  when  they 
knew  that  foreign  mercenaries  were  brought  in 
to  crush  them.     Never  before  had  English  rulers    n 
used  the  arms  of  strangers  against  English  sub-    * 
jects ;  and  no  sooner  were  their  columns  in  sight, 
than  the  villagers  of  Clyst  rushed  up  in  rageBTenmg 
to  faU  upon  them.     One  could  wish  that  theat^ 
better  cause   had  *  found  the  better  defenders.  ^^* 
The  half-armed  Devonshire  peasants  were  poorly 
matched  against  trained  and  disciplined  troops. 
Few  who  went  up  the  hill  came  back  again ; 
they  fell  in  the  summer   gloaming,  like  stout- 
hearted,   valiant    men,   for  their    hearths    and 
altars;  and  Miles  Coverdale,  translator  of  the 
Bible,  and  future  Bishop  of  Exeter,  preached  a 
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Ch.  26.  thanksgiving  sermon  among  their  bodies  as  they 
lay  with  stiflfening  limbs  with  their  faces  to  the 

A.1).  1549.     ^  o 

AaguBts.  stars. 

So  far,  however,  Eussell  had  encountered  but 
straggling  detachments  or  handfiils  of  exasperated 
labourers.     He  had  keener  work  before  him.    As 
the  preacher's  last  words  died  away,  the  shouts 
Thein^r.  and  cries  of  the  gathering  insurgents  swayed 
ooUe<rt^^  through  the  night  air.     Too  late  for  the  skirmish, 
the  force  which  had  been  watching  the  roads  to 
intercept  his  advance  was  now  swarming  thick 
into  Clyst,  and  before  day  broke  six  thousand  reso- 
lute men  were  in  the  village  under  the  hill.     The 
odds  of  numbers  were  heavy,  but  at  all  risks  a 
battle  must  be  ventured. 
The  utile       Sunday    morning    at    sunrise    the    trumpet 
Mwy's      sounded,  and  the  king's  troops  were  on  the  move. 
Clyst.        ipjjg  advance  was  slow.    Felled  trees  lay  across  the 
lanes,  with  trenches  behind  and  between  them. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  before  the  road  was  open  into 
the  village ;  when  the  English  horse,  led  by  Sir 
William  Francis,  pushed  on,  followed  close  by 
Ruflseii's    Eussell  and  Grey.     The  main  body  of  the  rebels 
tackle     were  drawn  up  on  the  village  green.      As  they 
IroXV^'^  came  in  sight,  the  horse  went  at  them  at  a  gallop^ 
biM>k.and   ^q  break  their  ranks  in  the  first  rush;  but  the 

lose  their  ^  ... 

guns.  houses  and  walls  on  each  side  were  lined  with 
archers,  whose  arrows  told  fatally  at  close 
quarters.  At  the  back  of  the  village  there  was 
a  thick  furze  brake,  from  which  Sir  Thomas 
Pomeroy  started  out  unlocked  for,  and  fell  upon 
the  Lanzknechts ;  and,  believing  themselves  sur- 
rounded, Germans,  Italians^  English,  all  in  con- 
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fdsion,  together  fell  back,  and  were  driven  in  panic  Ch.  26. 
up  tli6  hill  to  their  camp.  Every  foreiffner  who  fell  " 
out  of  rank  was  instantly  killed.     '  Abhorred  of  Angaat  4. 
our  party/  says  Hooker,  who  was  present,  *  they 
were  nothing  favoured  of  the  other;*  and  the 
chase  was  so  hot,  that  Bussell's  cannon,  ammu- 
nition-waggons, shot,   powder,  were  taken  and 
carried  off  into  Clyst. 

For  the  moment  all  seemed  lost,  but  the  troops  Thej  ad- 
rallied  on  the  heath,  and  again  charged,  and  the  again,  and 
insurgents  in  turn  recoiled.      The  fight  rolled  fa'^^*^*" 
down  once  more  into  the  village,  and  this  time 
the   houses  were   set  9n  fire,  and  the  archers 
driven  from  their  covers.     The  horse  a  second 
time  attempted  to  ride  down  the  people.   Francis 
was  killed,  and  the  struggle  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate ;  but  the  fire,  and  the  smoke,  and  the  Italian 
muskets,  gave  the  victory  to  Bussell,  and,  once 
broken,   the  rebels  scattered  in   all  directions. 
The  riv^r  towards  Exeter,  which  runs  up  from 
Topsham,  was  by  this  time  filled  with  the  tide. 
Some  were  cut  down  on  the  water-side,  some  The  iiurar- 

j  ^  •         ki  1  •         i  genta  de- 

were  drowned  m  attempting  to  cross,  some  were  feated 
burnt  in  the  village ;  altogether  a  thousand  were  dlS,gS^ 
killed,  besides  an  unknown  number  who  surren- 
dered. 

The  bridge  was  stiU  in  the  insurgents'  hands. 
They  had  cannon  upon  it,  and  it  could  not 
be  taken  in  front  without  loss;  but  a  party 
of  Grey's  horse  found  a  ford  where  they  could 
cross,  and,  dashing  through  the  water,  came  on  the 
gunners  from  behind  and  sabred  them.  The  road 
was  then  cleared,  and  Q-rey  himself  went  for- 

VOL.  V.  o 
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Ch.  26.  ward  to  a  rising  ground  which  commanded  the 

aTdTimp^  scene  through  which  they  had  fought  their  way. 

Aqgu8t4,  Seeing,  or  believing  that  he  saw,  parties  of  the 

enemy  again  collecting  in  force  in  the  rear,  he 

sent  word  to  Eussell  to  be  on  his  guard;  and 

The  prison-  as  a  precaution  which  the  peril  of  so  small  an 

tTt^  ^^  army  might  have  seemed  to  justify,  the  prisoners 

sword.       ^gj.g  p^j.  ^  ^jjQ  sword.*    But  so  long  as  daylight 

continued  there  was  ^further  attack.      The  foot 

followed  the  horse  over  the  water  and  encamped. 

August  5.      In  the  niffht  they  were  fired  on  from  the  hills* 

Second  de-  °  •' 

feat  of  the  The  ucxt  day,  Monday,  there  was  again  a  battle, 
and  Grey,  who  had  led  the  charge  on  the  Scotch 
infantry  at   Musselburgh,  said  that  ^such  was 
the  valour  and  the  stoutness  of  the  men,  that 
he  never,  in  all  the  wars  he  had  been  in,  did 
know  the  like/      But  the  disproportion  of  num- 
bers seems  to  have  been  less  than  before.     Bus- 
sell  on  this  occasion  was  able  to  surround  the 
enemy  and  prevent  their  retreat,  and  the  fight 
ended  in  a  general  massacre. 
August  6.       The  danger  was  now  over.     Monday  night  the 
^^^he   army  rested  at  Topsham ;  on  Tuesday  morning, 
BxSot^      August  the  6th,  the  red  dragon  was  floating  on 
the  walls  of  Exeter,  the  city  was  open,  and  the 
lean  faces  of  the  inhabitants  lighted  with  hopes 
of  food.     The  rebels  were  gone.     ITie  same  day 
Sir  Wm.     Sir  William  Herbert  came  up  with  a  thousand 
anives,      Wclsh  mouutaiueers,  *  too  late  for  the  work,  but 
TO^tey  is  ^^^^  enough  for  the  play,'  '  for  the  whole  country 

pat  to  pil- 


^'  *  Hooker,  an  eye-witness,  is 

the  unexceptionable  authority  for 
this  savage  incident.     The  re- 


venge of  the  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans was  perhaps  in  some  way 
connected  with  it. 
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was  pnt  to  the  spoil,  and  every  soldier  fought  for  Ch.  26. 
his  best  profit.'     The  services  of  the  mountain 

^  A.D.  1549. 

cattle-lifters  were  made  valuable  to  Exeter;  for  August 6. 
the  city,  *  being  destitute  of  victuals/  was,  *  by 
their  special  industry,  provided  in  two  days.'  An 
order  of  council  had  fixed  the  wages  of  the  horse 
employed  on  this  service  at  tenpence  a-day,  and 
those  of  the  foot  at  the  usual  sixpence,  sufficient  for 
their  necessities  without  granting  them  licence  of 
pillage;  but  it  was  desired  to  impress  on  the 
country  the  consequences  of  insurrection :  spoil 
kept  the  foreign  troops  in  good  humour;  aiid  the 
promise  of  wages  was  not  always  the  payment  of 
them. 

The  ill-treatment  of  the  people,  however,  served 
to  keep  alive  the  ill-humour;  and  the  Cornish 
falling  back  towards  Dartmoor,  made   a  stand 
when  beyond    the  risk   of   immediate    attack. 
Arundel,  Pomeroy,  TJnderhill,  and  others  of  the  The  insur- 
leaders  held  together,  and  in  a  few  days  newsf^^i^/ 
came  that  some  thousand  of  the  insurgents  were  cJ^rte- 
still  in  arms  at  Sampford  Courtenay.     The  fire  "*y- 
was  extinguished  at  the  scene  where  it  was  first 
kindled.    The  battle  which  finally  gave  peace  and 
reformation  to  the  western  counties,  may  be  de- 
scribed in  the  dispatch  of  Lord  Eussell  himself : — 

*  On  Friday,  August  15,'  he  reported,  *  we  Augnst  15. 
marched  from  Exeter  to  Crediton,  seven  miles 
off.  The  way  was  very  cumbrous,  and  therefore 
that  day  we  went  no  further.  On  Saturday  we 
marched  towards  the  camp  at  Sampford  Courte- 
nay, and  by  the  way  our  scouts  and  the  rebel 
scouts  encountered  upon  the   Sunday  on   the 

o2 
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Ch.  26.  sudden ;  and  in  a  skirmisli  between  them  was  one 
aTdTis^  Maunders  taken,  who  was  one  of  their  chief  cap- 
wiSwthJ'  ^^^'  Order  was  given  to  my  Lord  Grey  and 
are  finally  to  Mr.  Herbert,  for  the  winning  of  time,  to  t^e 
and  de-  a  good  part  of  the  army,  and  with  the  same  to 
make  with  all  diligence  possible  towards  the  said 
camp,  to  view  and  see  what  service  might  be 
done  for  the  invasion  thereof.  They  found  the 
rebels  strongly  encamped,  as  well  by  the  seat  of 
the  ground  as  by  the  entrenching  of  the  same. 
They  kept  them  in  play  with  great  ordnance  till 
more  convenient  way  was  made  by  the  pioneers ; 
which  done,  they  were  assaulted  with  good  cou- 
rage— on  the  one  side  with  our  footmen,  on  the 
other  with  the  Italian  harquebutters,  in  such 
sort  as  it  was  not  long  before  they  turned  their 
backs  and  recovered  the  town  which  they  before 
had  fortified  for  all  events.  While  this  was 
doing,  and  I  was  yet  behind  with  the  residue  of 
the  army  conducting  the  carriage,  Humfrey 
Arundel  with  his  whole  power  came  on  the  backs 
of  our  forewards,  being  thus  busied  with  the  as- 
sault of  the  camp.  The  sudden  show  of  whom 
wrought  such  fear  in  the  hearts  of  our  men,  as 
we  wished  our  powers  a  great  deal  more,  not 
without  cause;  in  remedy  whereof  the  Lord 
Grey  was  forced  to  leave  Mr.  Herbert  at  the 
enterprise  against  the  camp,  and  to  retire  to  our 
last  horsemen  and  footmen,  whom  he  caused  to 
turn  their  faces  to  the  enemies  in  the  shew  of 
battle. 

*  Against  Arundel  was  nothing  for  one  hour 
but  shooting  of  ordnance  to  and  fro.    Mr.  Herbert 
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in  the  meantime  followed  the  first  attempt,  who,  Ch.  26. 
pressing  still  upon  them,  never  breathed  till  he  \ 
had  driven  them  to  a  plain  flight.  To  the  chase  Auguat  1 7. 
came  fresh  horsemen  and  footmen ;  in  the  which 
were  slain  five  or  six  hundred  of  the  rebels,  and 
among  them  was  slain  TJnderhiU  who  had 
charge  of  that  camp.  At  the  retire  of  our  men 
I  arrived,  and  because  it  waxed  late  I  thought 
good  to  lose  no  time,  but  appointed  Sir  Wm. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Kingston  with  their  footmen 
and  horsemen  to  set  on  the  one  side,  and  my 
Lord  Grey  to  set  on  their  faces,  and  I  with  my 
company  to  come  on  the  other  side.  Upon  the 
sight  whereof  the  rebels'  stomachs  so  fell  from 
them,  as  without  any  blow  they  fled.  The 
horsemen  followed  the  chase,  and  slew  to  the 
number  of  700,  and  took  a  far  greater  number. 
Great  execution  had  followed,  had  not  the  night 
come  on  so  fast. 

^  All  this  night  we  sate  on  horseback,  and  in 
morning  we  had  word  that  Arundel  was  fled  to 
Launceston,  who  immediately  began  to  practice 
with  the  townsmen  and  the  keepers  of  Green- 
field* and  other  gentlemen  for  the  murder  of 
them  that  night.  The  keepers  so  much  abhorred 
this  cruelty  as  they  immediately  set  the  gentle- 
men at  large,  and  gave  them  their  aid  with  the 
help  of  the  town  for  the  apprehension  of  Arundel,  The  leaden 
whom,  with  foTir  or  fire  ringleaders,  they  have  ^i^T^ 
imprisoned.      I  have   sent   incontinently  both*^^ 


*  Probably  Greenfield  of  Stowe  and  Bideford,  brother  or  uncle  of 
John  the  Privateer,  and  father  of  the  famous  Sir  Bichard. 


1 98  Martial  Law. 

Ch.  26.  Mr.  Carews  with  a  good  band  to  keep  the  town 
in  a  stay ;  and  this  morning  I  haste  thither  with 

A.D.  1549.  "^  . 

August,  the  rest.  We  have  taken  16  pieces  of  ordnance, 
some  brass  and  some  iron.  Of  our  part  there 
were  many  hnrt,  but  not  passing  ten  or  twelve 
slain.  The  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Herbert  have 
served  notably.  Every  gentleman  and  captain 
did  their  work  so  well  as  I  wot  not  whom  first 
to  commend.'* 

« 

In  the  break  up  at  Sampford  Courtenay,  a  party 
of  the    insurgents  with  Coffin  made    towards 
Somersetshire.      These  were   cut  to   pieces   at 
Kingsweston,  and  Coffin  was  taken.     In  all,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  four  thousand  of 
the  western  men,  rather  more  than  less.  Hooker 
says,  had  been  kiUed  m  action.     It  remained  to 
punish  more  formally  those  who  had  been  pecu- 
Theconae-  liarly  guilty.      Pressed    as  the  council  found 
unsnooen-  thcmsclves  ou  all  sidcs,  severity  was  natural  and 
lionr^     pardonable.     Those  who  excite  rebellion  against 
established  governments,  be  their  cause  good  or 
be  it  ill,  go  to  theil*  work  with  the  certainty  that 
they  must  succeed  or  die ;  and  on  the  whole  it 
Martuilaw  is  good  for  socicty  that  the  rule  should  be  recog- 
shire  and    uiscd  and  obscrvcd.     Arundel  and  three  others 
^^^   '   were  hanged  at  Tyburn.     Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed through  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and 
the  gibbet  did  its  business  freely,  although  in  the 
latter  county,  according  to  Hooker,  care  was  taken 
Sir  Antho-  to  distinguish  the  really  guilty.     In  Cornwall,  if 
ton  M^    we  may  believe  the  legends  of  the  next  generation, 

provost 

manhaL  — ^_— 

*  Biusell  to  the  Council:  MS,  Marleian,  523. 
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Sir  Anthony  Kingston,   who  went  as  provost  Ch.  26. 
marshal,  was  not  so  scrupulous.      A  story  was 

^  *  •'  A.D.  1549. 

told  of  a  miller  who  had  been  out  with  Arundel,  Anguat. 
and  expecting  inquiry,  had  persuaded  a  servant 
to  take  his  place  and  name.  ^Are  you  the 
miller  ?  said  Kingston,  riding  one  day  to  his 
door.  '  If  you  please,  yes,'  was  the  unsuspecting 
answer.  *  Up  with  him,'  said  the  provost  mar- 
shal. ^  He  is  a  busy  knave,  hang  him  up.'  In 
vain  the  poor  man  called  out  then  that  he  was 
no  miller,  but  an  innocent  servant.  ^  Thou  art 
a  false  knave,  then,'  said  Sir  Anthony,  ^  to  be  in 
two  tales,  therefore  hang  him;'  *and  he  was 
hanged  incontinently.'  The  Mayor  of  Bodmin 
had  been  among  the  first  to  move;  his  name 
was  joined  to  Arundel's  in  the  rebels'  articles, 
but  his  friends  had  interceded  for  him,  and  he 
had  hoped  for  pardon.  Kingston  visited  Bodmin 
in  his  progress,  and  sent  the  mayor  notice  that 
he  would  dine  with  him.  He  had  a  man  to  The  Mayor 
hang,  too,  he  said,  and  a  stout  gallows  must  be  is  hanged. 
ready.  The  dinner  was  duly  eaten,  and  the 
gaUows  prepared.  *  Think  you,'  said  Kingston, 
as  they  stood  looking  at  it;  ^ think  you  it  is 
strong  enough?'      *  Tea,  sir,'  quoth  the  mayor, 

*  it  is.'  *  Well,  then,'  said  Sir  Anthony,  '  get  you 
up,  for  it  is  for  you.'  The  mayor,  *  greatly  abashed,' 
exclaimed  and  protested.      ^  Sir,'  said  Eongston, 

*  there  is  no  remedy,  ye  have  been  a  busy  rebel,  and 
this  is  appointed  for  your  reward ;'  and  so,  *  with- 
out respite  or  stay,  the  mayor  was  hanged.'* 

'    '     I  ...  ■■— 

*  HOLUrSHBD. 
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Ca.  25.     -  These  were  stories  told  by  the  children  of  the 

.TT;:;;  ^^^^-^  ^  ^^^-^  grandchildren.     Had  Kingston's 
Angust.   reports  surviyed,  the  accomit  would  perhaps  have 
been  different.     He  was  a  young,  high-spirited, 
and,  in  some  respects,  noble  sort  of  person,  a 
friend  of  Hooper  the  martyr, 
rhe  Vicar      An  execution  at  Exeter  is  more  authentic  and 
mas'B  at     morc  characteristic  of  this  time.   Prominent  in  the 
^^^'      rebel  army  was  Welsh,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's ; 
a  parish  through  which  the  railroad  passes  by  the 
river-side  in  front  of  the  town.     A  worthy  parish 
priest  of  the  old  type,  Welsh  was  at  once  a  good 
believing  Catholic,  a  stout  wrestler  and  cudgel- 
player,  a  famous  shot  with  bow,  crossbow,  and 
handgun — '  a  good  woodman  and  a  hardy/  who 
had  brought  down  in  his  day  many  a  noble  buck 
in  the  glens  of  Haldon,  and  levelled,  it  is  likely, 
many  a  ranger  from  Powderham  with  his  quarter- 
staff;  ^  such  a  one  as  would  not  give  his  head 
for  the  poUing,  nor  his  beard  for  the  washing;' 
and  withal  *very  courteous   and  gentle  of  de- 
meanour,  and  of  honest  parentage.' 
Baing  a         This  man  for  his  sins  had  been  a  great  hater  of 
i^,  bnt  a  the  Prayer-book,  and  a  special  doer  in  the  siege, 
g^^doer  jj^  j^g^  saved  Ufe  more  than  once,  but  he  had 
rebeUion,    ajgQ  taken  life.      '  One  Kingsmill,  a  tanner  of 
Chagford,'  was  taken  by  the  rebels  with  a  letter 
from  the  mayor  to  Lord  Eussell,  and  brought 
before  him  for  judgment.     The  vicar  laboured 
in  his  priestly  calling  to  make  his  prisoner  a  rebel, 
and  not  succeeding,  had  hanged  him  on  an  elm- 
tree  outside  the  west  gate  of  the  city.     And  now 
his  own  time  was  come.     '  It  was  pity  of  him,' 
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men  thought,  for  he  had  fine  gifts  and  a  fine  Ch.  26. 
nature ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  Kingsmill's 
death  lay  at  his  door;  a  court-martial  found  it'li^'' 
there ;  and  he  accepted  his  fate  like  a  gentleman. 
A  beam  was  run  out  from  St.  Thomas's  church  is  banged 
tower,   from  which  they  swung  him   off  intoSrowa 
the  air;  and  there  Hooker  saw  him  hanging  in^wer. 
chains  in   *his  Popish  apparel,'   'a  holy- water 
bucket  and  sprinklers,  a  sacring  bell,  and  a  pair 
of  beads'  dangled  about  his  body ;   and  there  he 
hung  till  the  clothes  rotted  away,  and  the  carrion 
crows  had  pecked  him  into  a  skeleton ;  and  down 
below  in  St.  Thomas's  church  order  reigned,  and 
a  new  yicar  read  the  English  Uturgy. 

The  eastern  counties  had  been  the  scene  mean- 
while of  another  insurrection  scarcely  less  for- 
midable. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  four  days  after  the  com-   July  6. 
mencement  of  the  siege  of  Exeter,  there  was  a  beiiion. 
gathering  of  the  people  for  an  annual  festival  at  The  gather 
Wymondham,  a  few  miles  from  Norwich.     The  J?ll^^: 
crowd  was  larffe,  and  the  men  who  were  brought  **  ^r 
together  found  themselves  possessed   with  one 
general  feeUng-a  feeling  of  burning  indignation 
at  the  un-English  conduct  of  the   gentlemen. 
The  peasant  whose  pigs,  and  cow,  and  poultry 
had  been  sold  or  had  died,  because  the  commons 
were  gone  where  they  had  fed — ^the  yeoman  dis- 
possessed of  his  farm— the  farm-servant  out  of 
employ,  because  where  ten  ploughs  had  turned 
the  soil  one  shepherd  now  watched  the  grazing 
of  the  flocks — the  artisan  smarting  under  the 
famine  prices  which  the  change  of  culture  had 
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Ch.  26.  brought  with  it : — all  these  were  united  in  suffer- 

^"^~      ing ;  while  the  gentlemen  were  doubling,  trebling, 

July,     quadrupling  their  incomes  with  their  sheep-farms, 

and  adorning  their  persons  and  their  houses  with 

splendour  hitherto  unknown. 

The  English  Commons  were  not  a  patient  race. 

To  them  it  was  plain  that  the  commonwealth 

was  betrayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.      The 

to^reS^*  Protector,  they  knew,  wished  them  well,  but  he 

their         could  uot  right  them  for  want  of  power.     They 

must  redress  their  own  wrongs  with  their  own 

hands.    The  word  went  out  for  a  rising ;  Bobert 

Ket,  a  Wymondham  tanner,  took  the  lead ;  and 

far  and  wide  round  Norwich,  out  in  the  country, 

and  over  the  border  in  Suffolk,  the  peasants  spread 

in  busy  swarms,   cutting    down  park   palings, 

They  form  drivinc:  deer,  filling  ditches,  and  levelling  banks 

a  camp  on  o  '  ^  '  ° 

Moiuehoid  and  hedges,     A  central  camp  was  formed   on 

Hill 

Household  Hill,  on  the  north  of  Norwich,  where 
Ket  established  his  head-quarters ;  and  gradually 
as  many  as  sixteen  thousand  men  collected  about 
him  in  a  camp  of  turf  huts  roofed  with  boughs. 

With  a  . 

court  of     In  the  middle  of  the  common  stood  a  large  oak- 

vherethe  *^^^5  whcrc  Ket  satc  daily  to  administer  justice ; 

nre^trieT  ^^^  there,  day  after  day,  the  offending  country 

for  their     gentlemen  were  brought  up  for  trial,  charged  with 

against  the  robbing  the    poor.      The  tribunal  was    not  a 

3?h.""    bloody  one.     Those  who  were  found  guilty  were 

imprisoned  in  the    camp.      Occasionally    some 

gentleman  would  be  particularly  obnoxious,  and 

there  would  be  a  cry  to  hang  him;  but  Ket 

allowed  no  murdering.    About  property  he  was 

not  so  scrupulous.  Property  acquired  by  enclosing 

the  people's  lands,  in  the  code  of  these  early 
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communists,  was  theft,  and  onglit  to  be  confis-  Oh-  a6. 
cated.      *  We,*  their    leaders  proclaimed,    *  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
king's  friends  and  deputies,  do  grant  license  to  j^jfg^^;^. 
all  men  to  provide  and  bring  into  the  camp  at  spected, 
Household  all  manner  of  cattle  and  provision  of  perty  is  not 
victuals,  in  what  place  soever  they  may  find  the  ""p®^**^* 
same,  so  that  no  violence  or  injury  be  done  to 
any  poor  man,  commanding  aU  persons,  as  they 
tender  the  king's  honour  and  Eoyal  Majesty 
and    the    relief  of  the    commonwealth,    to  be 
obedient  to  us  the    govemours  whose    names 
ensue.'    To  this  order  Ket's  signature  and  fifty 
others  were  attached;  and  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  The  conn- 
which  was  liberaUy  construed,  the  country  houses  areentered. 
over  the    whole  neighbourhood  were  entered.  S?- a 
Not  only  were  sheep,  cows,  and  poultry  driven  <»*^«^ri- 
off,  but  guns,  swords,  pikes,  lances,  bows,  were "" 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
A  common  stock  was  formed  at  Household,  where 
the  spoil  was  distributed;  and  to  make  up  for 
past  wants,  they  provided  themselves,  in  the  way 
of  diet,  so  abundantly  that,  in  the  time  which  the  Consnmp- 
camp  lasted,  twenty  thousand  sheep  were  con-hTihe 
sumed  there,  with  '  infinite  beefs,'  swans,  hinds,  «^p- 
ducks,  capons,  pigs,  and  venison. 

Considering  the  wild  character  of  the  assem- 
blage, the  order  observed  was  remarkable.  Chap- 
lains were  appointed,  and  morning  and  evening 
services — here  not  objected  to — were  regularly 
read.     On  the  oak-tree  which  was  called  the  Oak  The  puipit 

at  the  Oak 

of  Reformation  there  was  placed  a  pulpit,  where  of  Eeforma- 
the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  came  from  time 
to  time,  and  were  permitted  without  obstruction 
to  lecture  the  people  upon  submission.     Among 
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Cfic.  a6.  others,  came  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  Arch- 

^  j^  bishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  *  mounting  into  the 

Jniy.     oak^  advised  them  to  leave  off  their  enterprise,' 

or,  if  they  refused,  at  all  events  not  *  to  waste 

their  victuals,'  nor   Ho  make  the  public  good 

a  pretext  for  private  revenge/     The  magistrates 

and  other  local  authorities  were  powerless.     In 

London,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Protector  could 

not  resolve  on  any  distinct  course  of  action.     Of 

the  Norfolk  insurgents  he  was  believed  distinctly 

to  approve,  and  even  to  have  been  in  private 

communication  with  their  leaders.*     For  several 

weeks  they  were  unmolested.     The  city  of  Nor^ 

wich  was  free  to  them  to  come  and  go.     The 

of  Non^  mayor  himself,  partly  by  compulsion,  had  sate 

siU  with      ^ ._^_ 

Ket  as  joimt 


*  Before  ceDsaring  Somerset 
for  what  he  did  not  do,  one  ought 
tp  be  able  to  judge  what  he  was 
able  to  do ;  and  before  blaming 
his  communications,  one  ought 
to  know  what  they  were.  It  is 
certain,  howerer,  tiiat,  when  the 
insurrection  was  put  down,  he 
pardoned  and  dismissed  many 
prisoners  who  weresent  to  London 
for  triaL  Ket  himself  was  not 
punished  till  after  the  duke's 
deposition  from  the  Protectorate, 
and  his  leniency  was  approved  and 
perhaps  advised  by  Latimer.  The 
following  letter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Aucher  to  Cecil,  written  on  the 
loth  of  September,  shows  the 
feeling  with  which  the  aristo- 
cratic party  regarded  both  La- 
timer and  Somerset  :— 

'  Under  pretence  of  simplicity 
there  may  rest  much  mischief, 
and  so  I  fear  there  doth  in  these 
men  called  Commonwealths,  and 


their  adherents.  To  dedare  unto 
you  the  state  of  the  gentlemen 
— I  mean  as  well  the  greatest  as 
the  lowest — I  assure  you  they 
are  in  such  doubts  that  almosi 
they  dare  touch  none  of  them, 
not  for  that  they  are  afraid  of 
them,  but  for  that  some  of  them 
have  been  sent  up  and  come  away 
without  punishment.  And  that 
Commonwealth,  called  Latimer^ 
hath  gotten  the  pardon  of  others, 
and  so  they  speak  manifestly, 
that  I  may  well  gather  some  of 
them  to  be  in  jealousy  of  my 
Lord's  friendship;  and,  to  be 
plain,  think  my  Lord's  Grace 
rather  to  will  the  decay  of  the 
gentlemen  than  otherwise.  There 
was  never  none  that  ever  spake 
as  vilely  as  these  called  Com- 
monwealths does.*  —  MS,  •  Do- 
mestic,  Edward  YI.  voL  TiiL 
State  Paper  Office. 
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with  Ket  as  joint  assessor  under  the  oak,  and  Ck^ 
had  been  obeyed  when  he  advised  moderation.  .  ^  ,  ^ 
The  ultimate  intention,  so  far  as  the  people  had  _  J^iy- 

.  r      r  The  object 

formed  an  intention,  was  to  give  a  lesson  to  the  of  the  re- 
gentlemen  and  to  reform  the  local  abuses.     They  merely 
had  no  thought,  like  the  western  rebels,  of  moving  ^^^ZU 
on  London,  or  moving  anywhere.     They  were 
in  permanent  session  on  Household  Hill,   and 
there  they  seemed  likely  to  remain  as  long  as 
there  were  sheep  left  to  be  eaten  and  landowners 
to  be  punished. 

At  last,  on  the  3i3t  of  July,  a  herald  appeared  juiy  31. 
at  the  oak,  bidding  all  the  people,  in  the  king's  di  send  a 
name,  depart  to  their  houses,  and  for  all  that  they  J^^JlJol!  tf 
had  done  promising,  without  exception,  a  free  and  the  i^pie 
entire  pardon.     The  people  shouted  God  save  the  pene. 
king.     They  had  lived  a  month  at  free  quarters ; 
they  had  given  a  lesson  to  the  gentlemen,  who 
had  seen  that  the  government  could  not  protect 
them ;  the  pardon  was  a  sanction  to  their  enter- 
prise, which  might  now  fitly  end.     Undoubtedly, 
had  the  rising  terminated  thus,  the  Commons 
would  have   gained  what  they  desired.      Ket,  Ket  con- 
however,  stood  upon  the  word.      'Pardon,'  he^^ngdone 
said,  was  for  offenders,  and  they  were  no  offenders,  J®  ^ot^*^ 
but  good  servants  of  the  commonwealth.  require 

o  ^  pardon. 

The  herald  replied  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and 
offered  to  arrest  him.     The  people  thought  they 
were  betrayed,  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  cries  and 
uproar  the  mayor  drew  off*  into  the  town,  tak-  Thedispnte 
ing  the  herald  with  him,  and  the  gates  were  fight,  and 
closed.  This  was  taken  at  once  as  a  declaration  of  J^/^J.* 
war.     A  single  night  served  for  the  preparations,  ^^^^* 
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Ch.  »6.  and  the  next  morning  Norwich  was  assaulted. 
^  ^  So  fierce  and  resolute  the  people  were,  that  boys 

Jniy  31.  and  young  lads  pulled  the  arrows  out  of  their  flesh 
when  wounded,  and  gave  them  to  their  own 
archers  to  return  upon  the  citizens.  After  be- 
ing repulsed  again  and  again,  a  storming  party 
at  last  made  their  way  through  the  river  over  a 
weak  spot  in  the  walls,  and  the  town  was  taken.' 
Begular  armies  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  now  victorious  rebels  are  not  always  to  be 
restrained— an  English  mob  was  still  able  to  be 
moderate.  The  Norwich  citizens  had  not  been 
oppressors  of  the  poor,  and  plunder  was  neither 
permitted  nor  attempted.  The  guns  and  ammu- 
nition  only  were  carried  off  to  the  camp.  The 
herald  attempted  to  address  the  people  in  the 
market-place,  but  they  bade  him  begone.  Such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  they  suspected  they 
detained  as  prisoners,  and  withdrew  to  their 
quarters. 

By  this  time  the  council  were  moving.     The 
Protector  proposed  at  first  to  go  himself  into 
Norfolk  ;*  but  either  he  was  distrusted  by  the 
others,  or  preferred  to  leave  the  odium  of  severe 
Lord         measures  to  them.      Northampton  was  selected 
ton,  wiSTa  to  lead ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  no  reliance 
Sobiemin    ^^^  ^  plsccd  ou  Icvics  of  troops  raised  in  the 
and  gonUe-  ordinary  way ;  Lord  Sheffield,  Lord  Wentworth, 
aentto       Sir  Authouy  Denny,  Sir  Balph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas 
Comwallis,  and  other  members  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, went  with  him ;  and  their  force  was  composed  of 


•  Cotton,  MS,  Vespcaian,  P.  3. 
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the  personal  retinues  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen,  Ch.  26. 
with  a  company  of  Italians. 

The  Norwich  citizens,  by  this  time  alarmed  at   AugMt. 

.     •'  .  They  enter 

the  hnmonr  of  their  neighbours,  received  them  Norwich, 
eagerly.  Northampton  took  the  command  ofrohdsat- 
the  town,  and  the  gates  were  again  closed.  The  ****  ^®™* 
next  morning  the  fighting  recommenced,  the 
Italians  being  first  engaged ;  and  an  Italian  officer 
being  taken  prisoner,  with  the  same  national 
hatred  of  foreigners  which  appeared  in  Devon- 
shire, he  was  carried  up  to  Household,  stripped 
naked,  and  hung.  The  insurgents  having  the 
advantage,  brought  their  cannon  close  to  the 
walls.  In  the  night,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire, 
they  attempted  an  assault ;  and  though  they  failed, 
and  lost  three  hundred  men,  they  fought  so  re- 
solutely and  desperately,  that  Northampton  re- 
newed the  offer  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
herald  of  a  free  pardon. 

But  the  blood  of  the  Commons  was  now  up 
for  battle.     They  had  formed  larger  views  in  the 
weakness  of  the  government.     They  replied  that 
they  had  not  taken  up  arms  against  the  king, 
but  they  would  save  the  commonwealth  and  the 
king  from  bad  advisers,  and  they  would  do  it  or 
die  in  the  quarrel.     Again  the  next  day  they  The  city  ia 
stormed  up  to  the  walls.     Struck  down  on  all  J^^ 
sides,  they  pressed  daimtlessly  on;  a  hundred ^j^.^^*^" 
and  forty  fell  dead  on  the  ramparts,  and  then  killed,  and 
Ket  forced  his  way  into  Norwich,  a  second  time  ton  ia 
victorious.     Sheffield  was  killed,  Cornwallis  was  fly. 
taken,  Northampton  and  his  other  companions 
fled  for  their  lives.     In  the  confdsion  some  build- 
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Ch.  26.  ings  were  set  on  fire,  and  as  a  punishment  to  the 
inhabitants  for  having  taken  part  against  them, 
AnguBt  the  rebels  this  time  plundered  the  houses  of  some 
of  the  more  wealthy  citizens.  But  they  repented 
of  having  discredited  their  cause.  The  property 
which  had  been  taken  was  made  up  afterwards 
in  bundles,  and  flung  contemptuously  into  the 
shops  of  the  owners. 
The  Pro-        Parallel  to  this  misfortime  came  the  news  that 

tectornad 

notreiin-  Hcury  of  France  in  person  had  at  last  entered 
intention  the  Boullounois,  and  that  there  was  a  fresh  rising 
ScoUand,  *  ^  Yorkshire,  to  which  Kussell's  success  in  Devon- 
shire was  the  only  counterpoise.  It  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  administration  of  Somerset  that, 
with  half  England  in  flames,  and  the  other  half 
disaffected,  and  now  openly  at  war  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  Continent,  he  was  still 
meditating  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  Of  the 
Lanzknechts  who  had  been  brought  over,  some 
were  in  the  west  with  Eussell.  The  rest  had 
been  marched  northwards  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  But  the  defeat  of  North- 
ampton made  further  perseverance  in  this  direc- 
tion impossible.  Scotland  was  at  last  relin- 
Bnt  the     quished,  left  to  itself,  or  to  France.     Orders  were 

f.irfifl  do*  _^,^ 

bigned  for  scut  to  Eutlaud,  who  was  at  Berwick,  to  cross 
^  ^"  the  Tweed  with  such  forces  as  he  had  with  him, 
IZv^^  to  level  the  works  at  Haddington,  and,  leaving 
there  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  men,  and  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  which  had  been  spent 
upon  the  fortifications,  to  bring  off  the  garrison. 
Warwick's  destination  was  changed  to  Norwich, 
where  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  without  delay. 
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The  German  troops  were  to  follow  him  by  forced  Ch.  26. 

marches.  a.d.  1549. 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  now  passing  into  m^°S.'*5'^p 
prominence ;  he  was  the  son  of  Edward  Dudley,  Warwick  i8 
who  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  oppressions  to  repair 
of  Henry  VII.,  who,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  in^Norfoik! 
YIII.,  had  taken  part  in  a  treasonable  attempt  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  young  king,  and  had  died 
on  the  scaffold.     The  faults  of  the  father  had  not 
been  visited  on  the  son.     John  Dudley  was  em- 
ployed early  in  the  public  service.     He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier,  a  diplomatist, 
and  as  an  admiral.     As  Lord  Lisle,  a  title  given 
to  him  by  Henry,  he  had  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  at  Spithead  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  of  1545,  and  he  was  second  in  command 
under  Somerset  at  Musselburgh.     Perfectly  free 
from  vague  enthusiasm,  in  his  faults  and  in  his 
virtues  he  was  alike  distinguished  from  the  Pro- 
tector.    Shrewd,  silent,  cunning,  and  plausible,  he 
had  avoided  open  collision  with  the  uncle  of  the 
king ;  he  had  been  employed  on  the  northern  Bor- 
der, where  he  had  done  his  own  work  skilfully ;  and 
if  he  had  opposed  Somerset's  imprudent  schemes, 
he  had  submitted,  like  the  rest,  as  long  as  sub- 
mission was  possible.     He  had  the  art  of  gaining 
influence  by  affecting  to  disclaim  a  desire  for  it ; 
and  in  his  letters,  of  which  many  remain  in  the 
State  Paper  OfiBlce,  there  is  a  tone  of  studied 
moderation,     a     seeming    disinterestedness,     a 
thoughtful  anxiety  for  others.     "With  something 
of  the  reality,  something  of  the  affectation  of  high 
qualities,  with  great  personal  courage,  and  a  cool- 
VOL.  V.  p 
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Ch.  %6.  ness  which  never  allowed  him  to  be  off  his  guard, 
"  he  had  a  character  well  fitted  to  impose  on  others, 

AugoBt.  because,  first  of  all,  it  is  likely  that  he  had  im- 
posed upon  himself. 
Warwick  The  uews  of  the  change  in  his  destination, 
S^com*  and  of  the  causes  of  it,  reached  him  about  the  loth 
STieft™  Hh  ^f  August  at  Warwick.  He  wrote  immediately 
Northamp-  ^  Cecil  to  entreat  that  Northampton  might  re- 

toD,  under  *  *^ 

whom  be  u  main  in  the  chief  command.     '  Lord  Northamp- 
fiorve.        ton,'  he  said,  *  by  misfortune  hath  received  dis- 
comfort enough,  and  haply  this  might  give  him 
occasion  to  think  himself  utterly  discredited,  and 
so  for  ever  discourage  him.     I  shall  be  as  glad,  for 
my  part,  to  join  with  him,  yea,  and  with  all  my 
heart  to  serve  under  him,  as  I  would  be  to  have  the 
whole  authority  myself.     I  would  wish  that  no 
man,  for  one  mischance  or  evil  hap,  to  which  all 
be  subject,  should  be  utterly  abject.'*     Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  and  leaving  the  Germans 
to  follow,  he  hastened  to  Cambridge,  whither 
Northampton  had  retired,  taking  with  him  his 
sons    Lord    Ambrose    and    Lord    Bobert,    Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  and 
He  collects  a  fcw  other  gentlemen.     Ballying  the  remains  of 
of^No^*  Northampton's  force,  he  made  at  once  for  Norfolk. 
fo're^"and  He  reached  Wymondham  on  the  2 and  of  August; 
goes^toNor-  ^j^  j^^  jj^rd  he  was  before  the  gates  of  Norwich; 

and  for  the  third  time  Norroy  Herald  carried 
in  the  offer  of  a  free  pardon,  with  an  intimation 
that  it  was  made  for  the  last  time. 

Ket  had  at  length  learnt  some  degree  of  pru- 

^     •  •  .11.^1.         I     - 

*  Warwick  to  Cecil:  Tytlxb,7o1.  i.  p.  193. 
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dence,  and  was  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  his  Ch.  26. 
success.     He  allowed  the  herald  to  read  the  pro-  —— 
elamation  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  camp,  he  Angust  ^3. 
himself  standing  at  his  side ;  and  he  had  made  up  agun 
his  mind  to  return  with  him  and  have  an  inter-  th^bX 
view  with  Warwick,  when  an  unlucky  urchin  J^^/J^j^^ 
who  was  piesent  flung  himself  into  an  English  *<> '«5«i^«- 
attitude  of  impertinence,  *  with  words  as  unseemly 
as  his  gesture  was  filthy/*     Some  one,  perhaps  a 
servant  of  the  herald,  levelled  his  harquebuse, 
and  shot  '  that  ungracious  boy  through  the  body/ 
A  cut  with  a  whip  might  have  been  endured  or 
approved;  at  the  needless  murder  shouts  arose  Anaccident 
on  all  sides  of  treachery.    In  vain  Ket  attempted  ^^on  of 
to  appease  the  exasperation.     He  could  not  pacify  ^^^' 
the  people,  and  he  would  not  leave  them.     The  w«>We  to 
herald  retired  from  the  city  alone,  and  the  chance 
of  a  bloodless  termination  of  the  rising  was  at  an 
end. 

The  rebels,  after  the  second  capture  of  Nor- 
wich, had  retained  possession  of  it.  Warwick  in- 
stantly advanced.  The  gates  were  blown  open, 
and  he  forced  his  way  into  the  market-place, 
where  sixty  men,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were 
hanged  on  the  spot.  The  insurgents,  however,  ^^^ 
on  their  side,  were  not  idle.    A  number  of  them,  S^*^^, , 

^  ^         ^  ^  '  Warwick  ■ 

making  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  intercepted  the  artillery, 

...  •        ji  1  •    ,  and  he  is 

ammunition  waggons  m  the  rear,  and  earned  adyised  to 
them  off  to  Household.     The  cannon  were  in"*'^^» 
front,  and  were  placed  at  the  north  gate;  but, 
with  little  or  no  powder,  they  were  almost  use- 

*  HOLIKSHED. 

p2 
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Ch.  2$.  less ;  and  another  party  of  the  insurgents,  with 
^  jj  picked  marksmen  among  them,  charged  up  to 

August  24.  the  batteries,  swept  them  clear  of  men  by  a  well- 
aimed  shot  from  a  cnlverin,  and  carried  off  the 
guns  in  triumph. 

Another  storm  of  the  city  now  seemed  immi- 
nent.  The  force  that  Warwick  had  with  him  was 
the  same  which  had  been  already  defeated;   a 
panic   spread  among  them,  and  Warwick  was 
urged  to  abandon  the  town — to  retreat,  and  wait 
for  reinforcements.     But  he  knew  that  two  days, 
at  the  fiirthest,  would  now  bring  them,  and  he 
would  take  the  chances  of  the  interval.      Death, 
he  said,  was  better  than  dishonour.     He  would 
not  leave  Norwich  till  he  had  either  put  down 
But  he  w-  the  rebellion  or  lost  his  life.     But  so  imminent 
^therto     appeared  the  peril  at  that  moment,  that  he  and 
ff*^^-  *^®  other   knights   and    gentlemen  drew  their 
rection  or    swords  and  kisscd  each  other's  blades,  '  according 
to  ancient  custom  used  among  men  of  war  in 
times  of  great  danger.'* 
TheOer-        Happily  for   Warwick,    the    rebels   did    not 
"uoiimmer-  instantly  follow  up  their  success,  and  in  losing 
<^*"*»     the  moment  they  lost   all.     On  the   a^th  the 

come  npy  •'  ** 

and  he  cnte  Germans  came  up,  and  he  was  safe.     The  next 

off  the  sup-  . 

plies  of  the  morning,  by  a  side  movement,  he  cut  off  the 

"    ^*"^*  camp  from  their    provisions.     They  were  left 

^  with  but  water  to  drink,  and  fain  to  eat  their 

meat  without  bread ;'t    and  on  the   a7th  the 

whole  body,  perhaps  15,000  strong,  broke  up  from 


*  Holinshed,  writing  from  the  report  of  eye-witnesses. 
t  Council  to  Wotton :  M8.  French,  Edward  YI.  bundle  8. 
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Mousehold,  set  fire  to  their  cabins,  and,  covered  Ch.  26. 
by  the  smoke,  came  down  from  their  high  groimd  ^^. 
into  DuflBndale.*      They  had  made    up  their  ^««««*  «7. 
minds  to  fight  a  decisive  action,  and  they  chose 
a  ground  where  all  advantages  of  irregular  levies 
against  regular  troops  were  lost. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ayth  they  were  drawn  The  rebeu 
up  in  open  fields  where  Warwick  could  attack  at  Moiuehoia 
his  pleasure.     Before  the  first  shot  was  fired  he  off^bStie 
sent  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  forward,  not  now  to^^y'®*^® 
ofier  a  general  pardon,  for  he  saw  that  success 
was  in  his  hand,  but  excepting  only  one  or  two 
persons.     The  message  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  refusal.     The  rebels  opened  the  action  with  a  Whew  they 
round  from  their  cannon  which  struck  down  the  deoiBive 
royal  standard ;  but  never  for  a  moment  had  they     ^^ 
a  chance  of  victory;  the  sustained  fire  of  the 
Lanzknechts  threw  their  dense  and  unorganized 
masses  into  rapid  confusion.     As  they  wavered, 
Warwick's  horse  were  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
the  fields  were  covered  instantly  with  a  scattered 
and  flying  crowd.     Ket  rode  for  his  life,  and  for 
the  time  escaped ;  the  rest  fulfilled  the  mislead- 
ing prophecy,  and  for  three  miles  strewed  Diiffin- 


*  ReljiDg,  it  was  said,  on  a 
fantaatic  prophecy— 

The  country  gniffii,  Hob,  Dick, 
and  Hick, 
With  dnbs  and  clouted  shoon, 
Shall    fill    np   Dnffindale   wiih 
blood 
Of  slaughtered  bodies  soon. 

The    extent     to     which     wild 
'  skimble    skamble'    prophecies 


had  extended  through  England, 
and  really  affected  men's  conduct, 
forms  at  once  one  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  time,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
understanding  it.  In  Wycher- 
lej's  CoTtfesnon,  given  above, 
it  was  said  that  Norfolk  was 
rich  in  prophets,  and  several 
were  known  to  be  in  Ket's 
camp. 
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Und  of  the  Rebellions. 


Cfl.  26.  dale  with  their  bodies :  3500  were  cut  down ;  one 
77~n  rarely  hears  of  *  wounded/  on  these   occasions, 

▲•P.  i549>  J  ^  ^ 

Augnat.   except  amon&c  the  victors.*     A  few  only  stood 

\KQO  men  a  o  •/ 

ierekiUed.  their  ground;  and,  seeing  that  flight  was  death, 

and  that  death  was  the  worst  that  they  had  to 

fear,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.     They 

made  a  barricade  of  carts  and  waggons,  and  with 

«,me  hea^  ^  in  the  nudst  T^,^  p«par«l 

to  fight  to  the  last.     Warwick  respected  their 

Soma,  who  couragc,  and  offered  them  a  pardon.     They  had 

ground/*'  ^n  imprcssion  he  had  brought  down  a  barrel  full 

^^'^     of  ropes  and  halters,  and  that  they  were  to  be 

priBODcra,   made   over  to  the  mercies  of  the    gentlemen. 

onoondition 

tb»t  their  They  Said  they  would  submit  if  their  lives  were 
b^J^tted,  really  to  be  spared ;  but  they  would  *  rather  die 
like  men  than  be  strangled  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  enemies.'  Warwick  declined  to  parley.  He 
brought  up  the  Germans  with  leveUed  matchlocks, 
and  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered. 
In  this  last  party  were  some  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  movement.  He  was  urged  to  make  an 
example  of  them ;  but  he  insisted  that  he  must 
keep  his  promise.  Either  from  policy  or  from 
good  feeling  he  was  disinclined  to  severity. 
^Pitying  their  case,'  he  said,  Hhat  measure 
must  be  used  in  all  things  ;'  and  when  the  fight- 
ing was  over,  the  executions,  considering  the 
times  and  the  provocation,  were  not  numerous. 


*  The  ooonoilf  in  a  letter  to 
Doctor  Wotton,  at  Paris,  gives 
the  number  of  killed  at  *  about 
a  thousand.'  —  French  MSS, 
bundle  8,    State  Paper  Offioe. 


Holinshed,  however,  professed  to 
have  taken  pains  to  inform  him- 
self exactly,  and  the  council 
would,  perhaps,  make  the  least 
of  an  unfortunate  business. 
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Ket  and  his  brother  William  were  soon  after  Ch.  26. 
taken  and  sent  to  London  to  be  examined  by  the 

J  A.D.  1549. 

council.     A  gunner,  two  of  the  prophets,  and   August. 
six  more  were  hanged  on  the  Oak  of  Beforma-  brother  are 
tion ;  and  from  Sir  Anthony  Aucher's  letter,*  it  Benrtl)*" 
appears  that  there  were  other  prisoners  whom^"**®"' 
the  Protector  released.     In  the  autumn  (but  not 
till  the  change,  which  I  shall  presently  describe, 
had  taken  place  in  the  Government)  the  Aets 
were  returned  to  their  own  county  for  punish- 
ment.    Bobert  was  hung  in  chains  on  Norwich  And  are 
Castle  ;  William  on  the  church  tower  at  Wy-  exwoied^ 
mondham.     So  ended  the  Norfolk  rebellion,  re- 
markable among  other  things  for  the  order  which 
was  observed  among  the  people  during  their  seven 
weeks  of  lawlessness. 

The  rising  in  Yorkshire  was  at  an  end  also,  A  rising  in 
having  from  the  first  been  of  a  less  serious  kind,  whl^^ 
There,  too,  a  prophecy  had  gone  abroad  '  That  more^iy. 
there  should  no  king  reign  in  England ;  that  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  should  be  destroyed ; 
the  realm  to  be  ruled  by  four  governors,  to  be 
elected  by  the  commons  holding  a  parliament ; 
the  commotion  to  begin  at  the  south  and  the 
north  seas.'t 

The  south  having  risen,  the  north  followed. 
At  one  time  as  many  as  three  thousand  men  were 
in  arms,  and  three  or  four  gentlemen  were  mur- 
dered. But  the  force  of  the  county  was  able 
and  willing  to  keep  the  peace.  The  rioters  were 
put  down,  and  the  leaders  disposed  of. 

*  Supra.  t  HouNSBSO. 
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End  of  the  Rebellions, 


resalt  is 
not  satis- 
factory. 


Ch.  a6.       Thus  with  cost  and  difficulty  internal  peace 
7ZT7Z  was  restored.     But  a  success  which  involved  the 

A.D.  1549. 

^ugi«t.  destruction  of  ten  thousand  brave  Englishmen 
lionsareex-by  the  arms  of  foreigners,  added  little  either  to 
bufthe  the  credit  or  the  popularity  of  the  government, 
while  it  had  consumed  the  whole  sum  which  had 
been  voted  by  Parliament  beyond  the  private 
advances  of  the  council,  and  an  unknown  sum 
which  was  extracted  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
from  the  mint.*  Abroad  it  was  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  repair  the  consequences  of  Somerset's  mis- 
takes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  Paget  was  sent  to  Flanders  to 
make  proposals  to  the  Emperor  for  an  aUiance 
against  Prance.      Had  the  Protector  been  con- 
tent to  do  one  thing  at  a  time — had  he  forborne 
from  throwing  England  into  confusion  by  pre- 
cipitate changes  in  religion,  it  was  probable  that 
he  might  have  succeeded,  and  France  might  have 
been  forced  to  leave  Boulogne,  and  restore  the 
The  In-     Quccu  of  Scots.     In  Germany  the  Interim  was 
^o"^k^'  not  making  progress.     Duke  Maurice,  on  whom 
progress  in  Charlcs  most  depended,  was  encouraffinff  his  sub- 
jects  in  resistance  ;t   while  the  Catholics  were 


*  Notioes  remain  in  the  Privy 
Council  Register  of  a  thouBand 
pounds  to  be  spent  in  one  place, 
eight  thousand  in  another,  and 
80  on,  of  'moneys  growing  of 
the  mint.' 

t  Litterse  Wittenbergd,  al- 
lat»  sunt  significantes  con^en- 
turn  habitum  omnium  subdi- 
tomm     Mauritii     et     Augusti 


Ducum,  in  quo  conventa  post 
habitam  deliberationem  ipsum 
Mauritium  ooncionatoribus  ac- 
citts,  ordinibus  omnibus  preesen- 
tibus  dennnciasse  ut  pono  per- 
gerent  in  suis  ministeriiA,  populo 
veritatem  ut  bactenus  prssdi- 
care,  et  sacramenta  rite  adminis- 
trare;  nee  quicquam  intermit- 
terent  quod  ad  veram  pietatem 


The  Council  of  Trent. 
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equally  unmanageable,  threatening  excommuni-  Ch.  26. 
cation,  tyrannizing  wherever  they  were  strong  ^^ 
enough,  and  clamouring  to  Charles  to  withdraw 
the  few  concessions  which  he  had  made.*     In 
Italy  the  Pope,  supported  by  Prance,  still  main- 
tained the  seceders  to  Bologna.     Cardinal  del 
Monte   declared,  and  the  French  ambassadors 
echoed,  that  two-thirds  of  a  council,  with  the  Th«  Pop« 
consent  of  the  Papal  legate,  might  assuredly  alter  remstate 

f  r    •        1  /»  •  T  t*  Ai      Tn  X     the  Council 

then*  place  of  session.  If  the  limperor  was  to  at  Trent, 
dictate  on  a  point  of  form,  he  would  dictate  next 
on  a  point  of  doctrine.  The  Pope  took  the  same 
view.  The  Spanish  bishops  were  remaining  pa- 
tiently at  Trent.  Paul  imperiously  commanded 
them  to  relinquish  their  schismatic  and  disobe- 
dient attitude,  and  rejoin  their  brethren. 

But  the  Spanish  bishops  obeyed  a  stronger 
master.  They  received  the  message  with  becoming 
reverence.  They  regretted  that  they  were  obliged 
to  entreat  hisHoliness  to  accept  their  excuses.  His 
Hohness's  summons  to  the  council  had  invited 
them  not  to  Bologna,  but  to  Trent,  as  the  spot  the 
most  opportune,  on  many  grounds,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  religion.  They  were  waiting,  and  would 
wait  with  meekness,  till  their  brethren  should 
return  to  them.t     The  Pope  was  obstinate.    The 


facere  et  ad  suum  officium  per- 
tinere  exisiimeut.  Sibi  cane 
fatarum  ut  ab  omni  yiolentill 
tuti  sint. —  Metu  populi  a  se  de- 
fecturi  ad  religionem  se  com- 
ponit  et  adifimulat,  cum  experia- 
tur  orones  abborrere  ab  Interim 
recipiendo. — Mont  to   tbe  Pro- 


tector, June  15 :  jJf/S.  Ger* 
many,  Edward  VI.  bundle  i. 

*  Epiflcopi  nbique  loconim 
ubi  potenti4  snperant  omnem 
pietatem  exterminant.  Multas 
turbas  ooncitant  et  dira  inter- 
minantur. — Ibid. 

t  Pallavicino. 
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Ch.  26.  bishops  were  obstinate.      Paul  now  desired  to 

;      have  the  council  at   Borne,  and  the  sittings  at 
A.».  1549,  '  o 

Which  he   Boloma  camc  to  an  end ;  *  but  the  evil-omened 

intendfl  to 

remove  to   phautom  at  Trent  continued  to  draw  to  it  the 
timid  and  anxious  eyes  of  Christendom,  like  a 
fiery  portent  in  the  sky.'*     PoUtical  compUca- 
tioi  at  the  same  time,  combined  more  andmore 
to  unite  the  French  and  Papal  interests  against 
The  Parma  the  Imperial.      Gonzaga  continued  to  hold  Pia- 
cenza  qaee-  ccuza.  Octavio  Famesc,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  son- 
ffTOWB  mow  in-law  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of 
"^^      recovering  his  patrimony,  was  faUing  off  from  the 
Pope,  who  was  his  grandfather,  and  attaching  his 
fortunes  to  Charles.     The  Pope,  indignant  at  his 
disobedience,  himself  sent  troops  into  Parma,  and 
took  possession  of  it.     Famese  failing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  drive  them  out,  applied  to  Gonzaga. 
Gonzaga  told  him  that  Parma  should  be  his  if 
he  would  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  and 
Famese  inclined  to  consent. 
The  Empe-      The  Occupation  of  the  duchy  by  an  Imperial 
I^nbe at  forcc  would  be  accepted  by  France,  it  was  well 
^^    known,  as  a  declaration  of  war.      The  Emperor 
had  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
quarrel,    and  the  advances    of   England  were 
likely   to  be  heard  with  favour.      Paget  was 
instructed  to  *  decypher  the  Emperour,'  make  out 
his  intentions,  and  do  his  best  to  help  the  war 
Paget  la     forward.     The  aknost  forgotten  proposal  to  give 
direct^  to  him  Mary  for  a  wife  might  be  renewed ;  or  else 
EnSi^*     Mary,  if  he  preferred  it,  might  marry  the  Prince 

iJlianoeto 
him. 

*  Pallaticino, 
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of  Portugal,  and  in  either  case  Boulogne  might  Ch.  26. 
be  made  over  with  her  as  a  marriage  portion.  At 
any  rate,  Boulogne  might  be  comprehended  as  J^y- 
part  of  the  English  dominions  in  the  treaty 
already  existing,  which  bound  England  and  the 
Emperor  mutually  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of 
invasion,* 

At  the  outset  of  his  embassy,  Paget  reported  ^K  ^p*" 
favourable  progress.      The  Emperor,    he  said,  thought  of 
must  very  soon  be  driven  to  war,  and,  for  a  cor-  nntii  the 
responding  advantage,   might  consent  to  take^?*^7^. 
charge  of  Boulogne.     In  fact,  he  was  sanguine  of  ^^*^j^" 
obtaining  Charleses  support  on:  favourable  terms 
when  the  insurrection  in  England  began.     Then 
at  once  all  was  changed.     The  Emperor,  who, 
under  no  circumstances,  would  have  connected 
himself  with  the  English  government  except  for 
immediate   convenience,   saw  at  once    that   he 
would  gain  no  strength  by  the  alliance,   and 
would  only  embarrass  himself.     In  vain  Paget 
was  directed  to  make  the  least  of  the  disturb- 
ances, f     In  vain  he  was  told  to  affect  indifference  when  the 
about  Boulogne,  and  to  hint  that  it  might  be  ^o^^^ 
convenient  to  relinquish  it  to  France.     So  ac-j^^^^J^. 
complished  a  diplomatist  as  Paget  could   only 
despise   the  tricks  which  he    was   ordered  to 
practice ;{  and  the  Emptor,  too  well  informed  of 
the  state  of  England  to  be  the  dupe  of  a  shallow 
artifice,  broke  off  the  negotiations  abruptly.  ^ 


*  Paget  to  the  Protector, 
June  30 :  MS,  Germany, 
bimdle  i,  State  Paper  Offioe. 

t  Council  to  Paget,  July  4: 
MS.  Ibid. 


t  Paget  to  Petre,  July  8 ; 
MS.  Ibid. 

§  'Alas,  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
miut  not  think  that  heaven 
18  here,  but  that  we  live  in  a 
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Boulogne  in  Danger. 


A.D.  1549 
August. 


Ch.  26.  After  so  grave  a  failure,  the  step  which  pru- 
dence would  have  dictated  would  have  been  to 
do,  in  fact,  what  Paget  had  been  told  insincerely 
to  suggest ;  that  is,  to  come  to  terms  with  France, 
and  give  up  Boulogne.  Three  years  were  already 
gone  of  the  eight  for  which  England  was  to  keep 
it,  and  France  would  have  acquiesced  in  some 
moderately  favourable  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  debts  for  which  it  was  held  in  security.  If 
the  Protector  could  not  bring  himself  to  part 
with  it  before  the  time,  then,  at  least,  he  was 
bound  to  take  care  that  it  was  adequately  garri- 
soned. But  he  had  allowed  France  to  see  that 
he  considered  himself  a^  little  bound  to  the  letter 
of  the  treaty  as  themselves.  Contrary  to  express 
stipulations,  he  had  raised  new  forts  in  the 
Boullonnois,  as  well  as  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  neglect  of  engagements  by  the 
court  of  Paris  may  reasonably  have  exempted  the 
SJ^SSi  to  English  from  the  strict  observance  of  them ;  but 
attack  from  ^hcu  the  Protector  had  built  his  forts,  he  left 

France.  ^  ^       ^ 

them  half-garrisoned  and  half-supplied,  and  to 
the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  commanders  he 
had  returned  only  petulant  and  angry  refusals.* 


And  Bou- 
logne, ill 
supplied 
and  imper- 
fectly gar- 
risoned, is 


world.  It  is  a  wonderful  matter  to 
hear  what  brutes  run  abroad  here 
of  your  tl;iings  at  home,  which 
killeth  my  heart  to  hear.  And 
I  wot  not  what  to  say  to  them, 
because  I  know  them  to  be  true. 
And  they  be  so  well  known  here 
ineverjman's  mouth,  as  you  know 
them  at  theoourt,  and  I  fear  me  bet- 
ter.*—Paget  to  Petre:  I£8.  Ger- 
many,  bundle  i ,  StatePaper  Office. 
*  'Al«o,  after  the  report  and 


declarations  of  the  defaults  and 
lacks  reported  to  you  by  such  as 
did  survey  Boulogne  and  the 
pieces  there,  you  would  never 
amend  the  same  defaults.  You 
would  not  suffer  Newhaven  and 
Blackness  (two  castles  behind 
Boulogne)  to  be  inmished  with 
men  and  victuals,  although  you 
were  advertised  of  the  defaults 
therein  by  the  captains  of  the 
same  pieces  and  others,  and  were 


Boulogne  in  Banger. 
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Although  warned  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  Ch.  a6. 
government,   he  left   events   to    their   natural  ^^^ 
course  of  disaster,  and  he  had  now  to  face  the  con-   Angiwt. 
sequences  of  his  complicated  errors. 

On  the  2oth  of  July  the  English  ambassador  The  French 
had  an  interview  with  Henry  to  suggest  thejre^rr 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  disputes,  ^^p  ^h^ 
'  The  French  king  at  that  time  did  not  only  g^]^ 
assent  to  the  naming  of  the  said  commissioners, 
but  further  said  he  would  continue  his  amity  and 
friendship  with  the  King's  Majesty  ;*  and  as  for 
war,  he  said,  ^par  la  foye  de  gentUhomme  [on  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman],  I  will  make  none,  but  I 
will  first  give  my  good  brother  warning  by  word 
of  mouth.'*     Within  a  day  or  two  of  that  inter- 
view, the  resolution  was  taken  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  English  rebellions.     French  troops  The  Bou- 
at  the  very  time  were  driving  cattle  on  the  Bou-  ^\^ 
logne  frontier,  and  on  threat  of  reprisals,  answered  ^®5«diy 
scornfully  that '  for  every  buUock  or  sheep  taken  i^Taded. 
wheresoever  it  was,  they  would  take  again  of 
Englishmen  twenty;  and  that  for  every  man 
slain  they  would  slay  forty' — *an  answer,"  the 
English  council  exclaimed,  *  of  a  tyrant  or  Turk, 
and  not  of  a  Christian  prince.'f    -^  A^^t  suddenly  a  French 
left  the  Seine  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  Guernsey  ' 

and  Jersey; 


thereto  advertised  by  the  king's 
council.'  — -  Articles  against  the 
Protector,  printed  by  Holin- 
8HED.  And  compare  a  letter  of 
Paget  to  the  Protector,  dated 
July  7:  M8,  Domestic,  Ed- 
ward YI.  vol.  viii  State  Paper 
Office. 


•  The  Council  to  Sir  Philip 
Hoby:  MS.  Oermany,  bundle  i, 
SUte  Paper  Office. 

t  The  Council  to  Wotton: 
MS*  France,  bundle  8,  State 
Paper  Office. 
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The  French  attach  Boulogne. 


And  the 
King  of 
France  in 
penon  at 
last  leads 
ananny 
into  the 
BouUon- 
nois. 


Ch.  26.  made  a  dash  at  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  According 
to  the  French  accounts,  they  were  merely  in  pur- 

Auguflt.  suit  of  English  privateers,  which  they  encountered 
and  half  destroyed;*  according  to  the  English, 
they  intended  to  surprise  the  islands,  and  met  a 
serious  defeat  there,  f  Following  up  his  first 
blow,  Henry  informed  the  ambassadors  that  he 
intended  to  be  his  own  commissioner.  He  went 
down  to  Mottreul,  where  troops  had  been  silently 
collected,  and  passed  in  person  into  the  Boul- 
lonnois.  Besides  Boulogne  proper,  the  English 
had  now  five  detached  works  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict. One  at  Bullenberg,  on  the  hill  at  the  back 
of  the  town ;  another  at  Ambletue,  where  there 
was  a  tidal  harbour;  a  third  called  Newhaven, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Boulogne  river;  a  fourth, 
Blackness,  a  little  inland ;  and  the  fifth  and  most 
important,  on  the  high  ground  between  Boulogne 
and  Ambletue,  called  the  Almain  camp.  This 
last  was  the  key  to  the  other  four.  The 
governor  and  the  captain  of  the  artillery  had  been 
bribed,  and  on  Henry's  summons,  surrendered  on 

♦The  ontiy-  the  spot.     Amblctuc,  Newhaven,  and  Blackness 

fortffou^f^^  one  after  the  other  in  rapid  succession, 
^J^  Bullenberg  was  thought  by  its  commander.  Sir 
Henry  Palmer,  J  to  be  untenable  when  the  rest 


one 
the 


•  Db  Thou,  lib.  vi. 

t  '  The  French  king,  to  take 
the  King's  Majesty  anprovided, 
Buddenlj  set  forth  an  army  to 
the  sea,  and  'with  the  same 
attempted  to  sarprise  the  isles  of 
(juemsey  and  Jersey,  and  such 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  as  was 


there,  and  were  beaten  from  them 
with  small  honour  and  no  small 
loss  of  his  men.'  —  Council  to 
Wotton:  2£8,  France,  bun- 
dle 8,  State  Paper  Office. 

X  Calaii  M88,  State  Paper 
Office. 


Losses  of  the  English. 
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were  gone.     He  applied  to  the  Governor  of  Bou-  Ch.  a(5. 
loffne,  Lord  Clinton,  for  leave  to  abandon  it,  and 

^       '  '  ^  A.l>.  1549. 

with  Clinton's  consent  levelled  the  walls,  blew   August. 
up  the  castle,  and  withdrew  with  his  men  and 
guns  into  the  town;*  while  Henry  approached 
at  leisure  to  Boulogne  itself,  to  revenge,  as  was 
supposed,  by  an  immediate  assault,  his  night  de- 
feat when  Dauphin  by  Lord  Poynings.     By  this 
time,  however,   the  season   was  growing  late; 
the  garrison  was   strengthened  by  the  troops 
brought  in  from  BuUenberg,  and  the  vast  bat- 
teries raised  by  Henry  VIII.   would  perhaps 
enable  Clinton  to  protract  his  defence  into  the 
winter.  The  capture  of  the  forts  gave  the  French 
the  command  of  the  country.    No  supplies  of  any 
kind  could  be  introduced  from  England  unless 
escorted  by  ships  of  war;  and  contenting  himself 
with  leaving  galleys  in  Ambletue,  and  garrisons  a  fleet  of 
on  all  sides,  which  made  the  blockade  complete,  iey»  waSh* 
the  French  king  withdrew  for   a  few  months,  ^^hThll^'. 
well  assured  that,  with  the  approaching  spring,  ^^• 
Boulogne  must  inevitably  be  his.      Bullenberg  ^^  ^' 
cut  the  garrison  off  from  the  BouUonnois.    Their  ^^^® 
cattle  were  gone.     They  had  neither  wood  nor 


•  For  which  Sir  Henry 
Palmer  was  degraded  and  Clin- 
ton received  a  reprimand.  The 
home  government  'could  not 
but  marvel  that  they  would 
assent,  by  their  common  agree- 
ment in  council,  to  the  abandon- 
ing and  raising  of  the  King's 
Majesty's  fort  of  Bullenberg, 
upon  the  vague  fear  and  faint- 
hearted hearsay  of  the  captains 
and    others   of    that   fort,  and 


without  any  apparent  or  immi- 
nent peril.  They  could  not  but  be 
sorry  to  understand  that  English- 
men such  as  have  had  some 
experience  of  the  wars,  should  be 
so  faint-hearted  that  they  durst 
not  look  their  enemies  in  the 
face,  but  would,  after  such  dis- 
honourable sort,  both  forget  their 
duties  and  give  over  his  Mjgesty's 
pieces.' — The  Council  to  Clinton : 
CalaU  MSS.  State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  26.  turf  for  fdel,  nor  means  of  obtaining  it.     The 

J^~"  entire  population  of  the  town  depended  on  Eug- 

September.  land  for  its  daily  supplies,  which  the  Ambletue 

logne  is      gallejs  Were  ever  on  the  watch  to  seize.      The 

dep^for  English  council  could  not  disguise  from  them- 

fo^n^    selves  the  nature  of  the  situation.*      On  their 

Shi^«ui  P^^  *^®y  could  only  reply  with  a  formal  declara- 

oniy  be  in-  tiou  of  War.     Their  spirit  had  not  sunk  to  a  tacit 

by  armed    cndurance  of  invasion  under  the  name  of  peace ; 

they  recalled  their  ambassadors ;  and,  for  *  their 

late  manifold  injuries,  and  also  for  that,  contrary 

to  honour,  faith,  and  godliness,  the  French  king 

had  taken  away  the  young  Scottish  queen,  the 

King's  Majesty's  espouse,  by  which  marriage  the 

The          realms  of  England  and  Scotland  should  have 

^v^enunent  ^®®^  United  in  perpetual  peace,'  '  they  did  inti- 

dedares     mate  and  declare  him  and  all  his  subjects  to  be 

enemies  of  the  King's  Majesty  of  England.' 

Such  was  the  result  of  an  administration  of 
something  less  than  three  years  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.     He  had  found  the  country  at  peace, 
recruiting  itself  afber  a  long  and  exhausting  war. 
Thebahnce  The  struggle  which  he  had  reopened  had  cost, 
administra-  with  the  commotious  of  the  summer,  almost  a 
Mte  of     million  and  a  half,  when  the  regular  revenue  was 
but  300,000/.,  and  of  that  sum  a  third  was  wasted 
on  the  expenses  of  the  household.     The  confis- 
cated church  lands,  intended  to  have  been  sold 
for  public  purposes,  had  been  made  away  with, 
and  the  exchequer  had  been  supplied  by  loans  at 


*  The  Coancil  to  Sir  Philip  Hobj :  MS.  Germany,  bandle  i. 
State  Paper  Office. 
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interest  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  per  cent.,  and  Ch.  26. 
by  a  steadily  maintained  drain  upon  the  cur- 

**  ''  *  A.».  1549. 

rency.  In  return  for  the  outlay,  he  had  to  show  September. 
Scotland  utterly  lost,  the  Imperial  alliance  trifled 
away,  the  people  at  home  mutinous,  a  rebellion 
extinguished  by  foreign  mercenaries  in  which 
ten  thousand  lives  had  been  lost,  the  French 
conquests  held  by  Henry  VIII.  as  a  guarantee 
for  a  repudiated  debt  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  his  hands,  and  of  the  two  million 
crowns  due  for  them,  but  a  small  fraction  likely 
now  to  be  forthcoming ;  finally,  formal  war,  with 
its  coming  obligations  and  uncertainties. 

The  blame  was  not  wholly  his.  The  Protector^s 
power  was  probably  less  than  it  seemed  to  be,  and 
the  ill-will  and  perhaps  the  rival  schemes  of  others 
may  have  thwarted  projects  in  themselves  feasible. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  he  had  been 
wholly  free  to  pursue  his  own  way,  his  blunders 
would  not  have  been  even  more  consideraMe; 
and  by  contemporary  statesmen  delicate  allow- 
ances were  not  likely  to  be  made  for  a  ruler  who 
had  grasped  at  an  authority  which  had  not  been 
intended  for  him,  and  had  obtained  it  under 
conditions  which  he  had  violated.  His  inten- 
tions had  been  good,  but  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  that  he  was  betrayed  by  their  very  number. 
He  was  popular  with  the  multitude,  for  he  was 
the  defender  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  ;  but 
the  magnificent  weakness  of  his  character  had 
aimed  at  achievements  beyond  his  ability.  He 
had  attempted  the  work  of  a  giant  with  the 
strength  of  a  woman,  and  in  his  failures  he  was 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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Ch.  26.  passionate  and  unmanageable ;  while  the  princely 
name  and  the  princely  splendour  which  he 
September,  afiectcd,  the  vast  fortune  which  he  had  amassed 
amidst  the  ruin  of  the  national  finances,  and  the 
palace  which  was  rising  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  amidst  the  national  defeats  and  misfortunes, 
combined  to  embitter  the  irritation  with  which 
the  council  regarded  him. 

In  the  presence,  therefore,  of  the  fruits  of 
Somerset's  bad  management,  it  is  idle  to  look  for 
the  causes  of  his  deposition  from  power  in  private 
intrigue  or  personal  ambition.  Both  intrigue  and 
ambition  there  may  have  been ;  but,  assuredly,  the 
remaining  executors  of  the  wiU  of  Henry  VIIL 
would  have  been  as  negligent  as  Somerset  was 
incapable,  if  they  had  allowed  the  interests  of  the 
nation  to  remain  any  longer  in  his  hands.  He  had 
been  sworn  to  act  in  no  matter  of  importance  with- 
out their  advice  and  consent ;  he  had  acted  alone — 
h^  had  not  sought  their  advice,  and  he  would  not 
listen  to  their  remonstrances,  and  the  consequences 
were  before  them.  Warwick,  Southampton,  Rus- 
sell, Herbert,  St.  John,  Arundel,  Paget,  might 
possibly  govern  no  better,  but  they  had  not  failed 
as  yet,  and  Somerset  had  failed.  Their  advice, 
if  taken  in  time,  would  have  saved  Boulogne  and 
perhaps  prevented  the  rebellion;  and  whether 
The  Pro-  othcrs  wcrc  fit  or  imfit,  the  existing  state  of  Eng- 
ing  shown  l^tud  was  a  fatal  testimony  of  the  incapacity  of 
iaSie*"  *^®  Protector.  The  council  therefore  resolved  to 
adminw-     interfere.     The  motives  which  determined  them 

trator,  the 

council      they  expressed  for  themselves  in  a  memorandum 
interfere,    which  they  thought  well  to  lay  before  the  Em- 
peror. 
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*  The  late  king/  they  said,  *  did  constitute  and  Ch.  26. 
appoint   sixteen   of  his  Highnesses  councillors,  """"^ 
whom  he  especially  trusted,  his  executors,  and   October, 
willed  that  those  sixteen,  using  the  advice  of  plain  tbeir 
certain  others  appointed  to  assist  them,  should SngShto* 
not  only  have  the  government  of  the  King's  Ma-  ^®  ^"^' 
jesty's  person  during  his  tender  years,  but  also 
the  rule  of  the  whole  realm  and  the  managing  of 
all  his  Majesty's  weighty  affairs  during  the  same 
time ;  which  will,  after  the  death  of  our  said  late 
master,  was  accepted  and  sworn  unto  by  all  the 
executors.     The  Duke  of  Somerset  nevertheless, 
then  Earl  of  Hertford,  not  contented  with  the 
place   of  councillor  whereunto    he  was   called^ 
sought  by  all  the  ways  and  means  he  could  devise 
to  rule,  and  in  the  end,  for  that  he  was  one  of  the 
executors,  uncle  also  to  the  King's  Majesty  by  the 
mother's  side,  by  much  labour  and  such  other 
means  as  he  used,  obtained  to  have  the  highest 
place  in  council,*   and   to   have  the  title   and 
name  of  Governor  of  his  Majesty's  most  royal 
person  and   Protector  of  his  Highness's  realm 
and  dominions — with   this    condition  notwith- 
standing, that  he  should  do  nothing  touching 
the  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  Highness  without 
the  advice  of  the  rest  of  the  council  or  the  more 


*  In  a  rough  drafl  of  this 
memorandum  among  the  coun- 
cil record^,  Somerset's  election 
to  the  Protectorate  is  ascribed 
less  absolutely  to  his  own  exer- 
tions. 'The  Lords  considering 
tbat  it  should  be  expedient  to 
hare  one,  as  it  were,  a  mouth 


for  the  rest,  to  whom  all  such  as 
had  to  do  with  the  whole  bodj 
of  the  council  might  resort,  after 
some  consultation,  chose  bj  their 
common  agreement  the  Duke  of 
Somerset'  —  M8,  Domestic, 
Edward  YI.  vol.  ix.  State  Paper 
Officew 
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Ch.  26.  paxt  of  them,  which  to   perform  he   faithfully 

aTTTo"  P^^'^ised  and  swore  in  open  council.     And  yet 

October,  nevertheless  he  had  been  never  so  little  while 

The  Pro- 
tector       in  that  room,  but,  contrary  to  his  said  promise, 

^^^r^  he  began  to  do  things  of  most  weight  and  impor- 
^ded  by  \^^^qq^  jQ^i^  ^i)!  things  in  effect,  by  himself,  without 
^^^  calling  any  of  the  council  thereunto.  And  if  for 
manners'  sake  he  called  any  man,  all  was  one,  for 
Had  84sted  }^q  would  Order  the  matter  as  pleased  himself, 

on  his  own  ^  . 

judgment^  rcfusiug  to  hcar  any  man's  reason  but  his  own ; 

lefnied  to   and  in  short  time  became  so  haught  and  arrogant, 

to  give  ^  that  he  sticked  not  in  open  council  to  taunt  such 

^iSon.     ^^  ^^  ^  frankly  spake  their  opinions  in  matters, 

so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  reason  as  is  not  to  be 

declared.     Which  thing  perceived,  we  did  both 

all  together  openly,  and  every  one  of  us  or  the  more 

part  of  us  apart,  oftentimes  gently  exhort  him  to 

remember  his  promise ;  but  all  hath  not  prevailed. 

The  success  of  his  government  hath  been  such 

as  there  is  no  true-hearted  Englishman  that 

lamenteth  not  in  his  heart  that  ever  he  bare  rule 

in  the  realm.    As  we  have  devised  with  him  for 

the   preservation   of  his  Majesty's   person  and 

inconse-    honour,  SO  hath  he,  by  continuing  in  his  wil- 

b^Xown  fulness  and  insolency,  wrought  the  contrary,  set- 

intotera?^*^^g  forth  such  proclamations  and  devices  as 

rection.      whereby  the  commons  of  the  realm  have  grown 

to  such  a  liberty  and  boldness  that  they  sticked 

not  to  rebel  and  rise  in  sundry  places  of  the 

realm  in  great  numbers,  with  such  uproars  and 

tumults,  as  not  only  the  King's  Majesty  was  in 

great  danger,  but  also  the  realm  brought  to  great 

trouble  and  hindrance :  of  which  tumults,  as  the 
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said   duke  was  indeed  the  very  original  and  CH.26. 
beginning,  so  did  lie  mind  to  use*  the  like  again, 
entertaining   the   most  notablest  captains  and  October, 
chiefest  ringleaders  of  the  said  commotions  with 
great  gifts  and  rewards,  and  some  also  with  annual 
livings,* — Cleaving  in  the  mean  time  the  King's 
Majesty's  poor  soldiers  unpaid,  and  his    High- 
ness's  pieces  so  unfurnished  of  men,  munition, 
and  money,  as  thereby  hath  not  only  ensued 
the  loss  of  some  of  them  already,  but  also  Bou-  He  had  aii 
logne  by  that  means,  and  the  members  about,  Boulogne. 
remaineth  at  this  present  in  very  great  danger. 

*As    for  his  ffovemment  at  home  in  other  Hw  admi- 
affairs,  it  hath  been  too  iU  to  rehearse,  for  there  ^TSf^ 
fell  no  ofl&ce  of  the  King's  Majesty's,  but  either  ^^u 
he  sold  it  for  money,  or  else  he  bestowed  the  same  ^  !^^* 
upon  one  of  his  own  servants,  or  else  upon  some  J*^» 
other  such  as  were  of  his  faction,  displacing  sun- 
dry  honest  and  grave  ministers  and  officers  of  his 
Majesty's,  putting  in  others  such  as  he  liked  in 
their  rooms ;  and,  finally,  so  perverted  the  whole 
state  of  the  reabn  as  the  laws  and  justice  could 
have  no  place,  being  all  matters  ordered  and 
ended  by  letters  and  commissions  from  himself 
contrary  to  our  laws  and  against  all  order.     And 
albeit  by  his  occasion  these  troubles  among  us 
have  been  great,  yet  ceased  he  not  in  the  midst 
of  trouble  and  misery  to  build  for  himself  in  four 


*  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  clear  details  justi- 
fying these  charges,  but  in  the 
State  correspondenceofthemonth 
following  the  insurrection,  there 


are  repeated  complaints  of 
Somerset's  supposed  favour  for 
the  insurgents ;  and  an  accusa- 
tion so  specific  I  consider  most 
likely  to  be  true. 
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Ch.  26.  or  five  places  most  sumptuously  without  any  re- 
^^  spect  or  regard  in  the  world,  in  such  sort  that,  at 

October,  length,  when  we  saw  that  counsel  could  not  pre- 
ADd  they  vBil,  and  that  his  pride  grew  so  fast,  we  thought 
sit  auii  and  we  could  suffcr  uo  longer,  unless  we  would  in  eflfect 

submit  any  •        •,■%    i*        •      •%_•  ij       -i*  tm. 

longer.       couseut  With  him  m  his  naughty  domgs.  * 

If  allowance  be  made  for  passionate  colouring 
and  the  tendency  inevitable  at  such  a  time  to 
visit  on  the  leaders  of  a  party  the  misdoings  of 
dependents,  this  statement  must  be  accepted  as 
a  not  unfair  account  of  the  truth.     Too  honour- 
able himself  to  stoop  to  corruption,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  profuse  in  his  habits,  and  not  too 
curious,   probably,   as    to  the   conduct  of   the 
profligate  adventurers  who  surrounded  and  flat- 
tered him,  and  in  supplying  his  necessities  took 
tenfold  advantage  to  themselves. 
Tbe  first        At  first  the  council  had  no  intention  of  using 
^Mnr**    violence.     They  intended  to  remonstrate  in  reso- 
to^obiige^  ^^^  language,  '  and  if  they  could  by  any  means 
him  to  keep  have  brouffht  him  to  reason,  to  avoid  trouble  and 

the  pro-  °  ' 

mieeon      slauder.^f     It  was  the  first  week  in  October — 
had  been    Somerset  was  at  Hampton  Court  with  the  king, 
fitted  to  having  with  him  Cranmer,  Paget,  Cecil,  Petre, 
**^~*«-    Sir    Thomas    Smith,    and    Sir  John    Thynne. 
Lord  Eussell  and  Sir  William  Herbert  were'still 
in  the  west  with  the  army.     In  London,  of  the 
original  executors,  were  Warwick,  St.  John,  South- 
ampton, Sir  Edward  North,  and  the  two  Wottons ; 
with  them  were  Bich,  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Eichard 


•  MS.  Germany.  Edward  YI.  bandle  i,  State  Paper  Office* 

t  Ibid. 
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Southwell,  Sir  Edward  Peckham,  and  Lord  Aran-  Ch.  26. 
del :  members  all  of  them  of  the  council,  which  had 

A.D.  1549. 

been  also  appointed  by  the  will  of  the  late  king.     October. 
The  lords  in  London,  as  Warwick  and  the  rest  The  Pro- 
were  called,  had  dined  twice  together  for  a  pri-  however, 
vate  conference,*  when  the  Protector  learnt  from  Jhem  of 
some  quarter  that  there  was  a  design  of  interfer-  i^JJ^g"  the 
ing  with  him,  and,  with  injudicious  irritatiou,  he  ^^» 
resolved  to  treat  them  as  traitors.      The  young 
king  was  persuaded  that  there  was  a  conspi- 
racy, nominally  against  the*Protector,  but  really 
against  himself,  f    A  paper  was  written,  {  printed, 
and  scattered  about  the  streets  of  London,  in 
which  the  Privy  Council  was  described  as  *  but 

late  from  the  dunghill,'  '  a  sort  of  them  more 

•  

meet  to  keep  swine  than  to  occupy  the  offices 
which  they  do  occupy,'  *  conspiring  to  the  im- 
poverishing and  undoing  of  all  the  commons 
in  the  realm;'  'they  had  murdered  the  king's 
subjects,'  and  fearing  that  the  Protector  would 
compel  a  redress  of  the  injuries  under  which 
the  people  suflfered,  had  conspired  to  kill 
him  first  and  then  the  king,  and  'to  plant 
again  the  doctrine  of  the  devil  and  Anti-  of  intcnd- 
christ  of  Bome.'  ^  Somerset  himself  sent  restoro  the 
his  son  Lord  Edward  Seymour  with  letters  in  J^e  PapScy, 


*  Drafl  of  the  Memorandum : 
M8.  Domestic,  vol.  ix.  State 
Paper  Office. 

t  Directions  to  the  King  for  a 
Letter  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Lords :  Tytlbb,  vol.  i,  p.  207. 

X  By  some  nnknown  hand. 
The  signature  is  Henry  A«: 
Ibid.  p.  2o8. 


§  The  writer  seemed  to  fear 
that  the  authorities  of  the  city 
would  join  with  the  lords.  '  As 
for  London,  called  Troy  untrue/ 
the  paper  concludes,  'Merlin 
saiththat  23  aldermen  of  hers 
shall  lose  their  heads  in  one 
day,  which  God  grant  to  be 
shortly.' 
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Ch.  26.  the  king's  name  to  Eussell  and  Herbert,  entreat- 

~  inff  them  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  crown  from 
A.D.  1549.      o        ^ 

^c<«^r  5.  a  conspiracy  of  villains  vrith  all  the  force  which 
on  Rnaaeii  they  could  raisc.*  Inflammatory  handbills  were 
bert  to  save  dispersed  through  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages 
the  crown.  ggjUj^g  qj^  ^^  peasantry  to  take  arms  for  the 

Protector — ^the  people's  friend  ;t  a  commission 
He  requires  was  issucd  Under  the  king's  seal  requiring  all 
natto^t^  liege  subjects  to  rise,  *  and  repair  with  harness  and 
rise,  weapons  to  Hampton  Court  to  defend  the  crown.  { 
And  desires  The  Corporation  of  London  were  commanded  to 
ration'of  ^"^  ^nd  despatch  a  thousand  men,  and  in  a  pri- 
Londonto  ^^^^  letter  Somerset  ordered  the  lieutenant  of 

send  him  a 

thousand    the  Towcr  to  admit  no  member  of  the  council 

men . 

within  the  gates. 

These  extraordinary  mea^sures  were  all  taken 
in  the  first  few  days  in  October,  before  the  lords 
had  proceeded  to  any  open  act  even  of  remon- 
strance. On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  when  the 
handbills,  letters,  and  commissions  were  already 
sent  out,  the  couicil,  knowing  nothing  of  any  of 

*  MS,  Dofne<^«tf,  Edward VI.    let  us  figbt,  for  he  loreth  all 


Tol.  ix. 

t  '  Good  people,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  King  Edward,  let  us 
rise  with  all  our  power  to  defend 
him  and  the  Lord  Protector 
against  certain  lords  and  gentle- 
men and  chief  masters,  who 
would  depose  the  Lord  Protector, 
and  80  endanger  the  king's  rojal 
person,  because  we,  the  poor 
commons,  being  injured  bj  the 
extortions  of  gentlemen,  had  our 
pardon  this  year  by  the  mercy 
of  the  king  and  tbe  goodness  of 
the  Lord  Protector,  for  whom 


just  and  true  gentlemen  which 
do  no  extortion,  and  also  the  poor 
commonwealth  of  England.'^ 
Tytles,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

\  MS.  Domestic,  vol.  ix.  State 
Paper  Office.  Atthebottom  of  the 
page  is  written, '  This  is  the  true 
copy  of  the  King's  Majesty's  com- 
mission, signed  with  his  Miyesty's 
seal  and  hand,  and  with  the  Lord 
Protector's  Grace's  sign.'  The 
date  is  October  5.  Mr.  Tytler 
has  printed  the  commission  from 
another  copy,  dated  October  i, 
which  is  a  mistake. 
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them,  met  at  Ely-place  in  Holbom,  and  after  a 
final  reconsideration  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
were  mounting  their  horses  to  go  to  Hampton 
Court  *  in  a  Mendly  manner,  with  their  ordinary 
servants'  only,*  when  Petre  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen rode  up  to  the  gates  to  inquire,  in  the 
Protector's  name,  for  what  purpose  they  were 
breaking  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  to  warn 
them  that,  if  they  went  to  the  court,  they  would 
be  arrested  as  traitors. f  The  same  morning 
five  hundred  of  the  duke's  men  had  been  furnished 
with  harness  from  the  royal  armoury,  besides  the 
usual  guard,  and  the  palace  gates  were  barricaded. 
Petre,  soon  satisfied  that  the  Protector  was 
wrong  and  the  lords  were  right,  did  not  return, 
but  remained  and  joined  them.  The  rupture  was 
made  known  to  the  world  the  same  day  by  the 
issue  of  the  duke's  commission ;  and  Shrewsbury, 
Sussex,  Wentworth,  Mr.  Justice  Montague,  and 


Ch.  26. 


A.1).  1549. 
October  0, 
Sunday. 
The  oouncil 
learn  what 
he  has 
done. 


The  other 
peers  who 
were  in 
London 
join  them. 


•  Priv^  Council  RegUter, 
Edward  VI.  M8.  The  Pro- 
tector's party  said  that  they  were 
going  armed  to  seize  his  person. 

t  There  is  some  difficulty 
about  the  terms  of  Petre's  mes- 
sage. Part,  perhaps,  was  his 
own  information ;  part  the  mes- 
sage he  was  entrusted  to  give. 
Edward,  in  his  Journal,  says 
that  Sir  William  Petre  'was 
9ent  to  know  for  what  cause  the 
lords  had  gathered  their  powers 
together,  and  if  they  meant  to 
talk  with  the  Protector,  they 
should  come  in  a  peaceable  man- 
ner.' The  Protector,  in  a  letter 
written  the  following  day,  said 
that  he  had '  sent  Mr.  Petre  with 


such  a  message,  as  whereby 
might  have  ensued  the  surety  of 
his  Majesty's  person,  the  preser- 
vation of  his  realm  and  subjects.' 
The  Privjf  Council  JEtegister 
says :  '  As  they  were  ready  to 
have  mounted  upon  their  horses 
thej  were  certainly  advertised, 
as  well  by  credible  reports  of 
divers  gentlemen  as  by  letters 
subscribed  by  the  hand  of  the 
said  Lord  Protector,  that  he, 
having  some  intelligence  of  their 
lordships'  intents,  had  suddenly 
raised  a  power  of  the  commons 
to  the  intent,  if  their  lordships 
had  come,  to  have  destroyed 
them.' 


poflsession 
of  the 
Tower. 
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Ch.  26.  Sir  Ealph  Sadler,  who  were  in  London,  took  their 

^  J,  ^       places  by  the  side  of  the  council  in  support  of  the 

October  6.  remonstrauce.     The  Lord  Mayor  was  summoned, 

and  charged  on  his  allegiance  to  send  no  men  to 

Theyisime  Hampton  Court.     Circulars  were  despatched  into 

orders  to  -^   .  .  ,  ^ 

iiavethe    the  neighbouring  counties,  explaining  the  real 
kept  quiet,  circumstauccs,  and  charging  the  magistrates  to 
and  take    Y^^^  ^^  peacc.     The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
was  required  to  surrender  his  charge,  and  com- 
plied without  resistance.     So  passed  the  day  in 
London. 

At  Hampton  Court  the  Protector  waited 
anxiously  for  his  messenger.  His  proclama- 
tion had  brought  together  a  vast  crowd  of 
people,  but  as  much,  it  seemed,  from  curiosity  as 
from  any  warmer  feeling  towards  himself.  The 
outer  quadrangle  was  thronged  with  armed  men, 
and  as  evening  fell,  by  the  glare  of  torchlight, 
Edward  was  brought  down  across  the  court  and 
made  to  say  to  them — '  Good  people,  I  pray  you 
The  Pro-    bc  ffood  to  US  and  to  our  uncle.'     The  Protector 

tector 

appeals  himsclf  then  addressed  them  wildly,  passionately, 
people.  hysterically.  '  He  would  not  fall  alone,'  he  said. 
*If  he  was  destroyed,  the  king  would  be  de- 
stroyed—  kingdom,  commonwealth,  all  would 
perish  together.'*  The  people  listened,  but  he 
failed  to  rouse  them  to  enthusiasm — chiefly,  per- 
haps, because  he  was  saying  what  was  not  true. 
His  words  fell  dead ;  men  might  feel  for  him,  but 
they  would  not  rise  into  insurrection  for  him. 


*  Papers  relating  to  the   Protector:    M8.    Domestic,    Ed< 
ward  VI.  vol.  iz.  State  Paper  Office. 
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Petre,  meanwhile,  did  not  come  back,  and  friends  ^^'  *^* 
brought  in   disheartening  news  from   London,  ^.p.  ,5^5. 
After  measures  so  rash  as  those  which  he  had^"^^ 
ventured,   Hampton   Court  seemed   dangerous ;  *^«  ^!°«"^ 
and  at  once,  in  the  darkness,  he  called  to  horse,  from 
to  be  off  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  Windsor.  Court  to 
Edward  was  suffering  from  a  cough,  but  there    "^     " 
was  no  remedy,  he  must  follow  his  uncle ;  and 
there  was   haste  and  scurry,  armour  clanking, 
servants  rushing  to  and  fro,  the  flashing  of  lights, 
and  the  tramp  of  horses;  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  fearing  how 
matters  might  go,  gathered  up  her  jewels,  and 
with  some  few  clothes  violently  crammed  together, 
escaped  across  the  garden  to  a  barge,  and  drop- 
ped down  the  stream  to  Kew. 

The  court  reached  Windsor  before  dawn  in  the 
autumn  morning.  The  castle  was  unprovided 
with  ordinary  necessaries,  and  the  king's  weak 
chest  suffered  heavily  from  the  wild  careless  ride.* 
The  archbishop,  who  would  not  leave  Edward, 
was  with  the  party ;  and  Paget,  the  truest  friend 
that  Somerset  had,  who  had  so  often  warned  him 
in  vain,  remained  now  at  his  side,  to  watch  over 
him  and  prevent  his  rashness  from  compromising 
himfetaUy. 

The  council,  hearing  in  the  morning  of  this  last  October  7. 
unadvised  movement,  despatched  waggons  to  the  write  to  the 
castle  with  supplies  of  food  and  furniture,!  and  ^"* ' 


*  Paget  to  the  Council:  MS.  Domestic,  voL  ix.  State  Paper 
Office. 

t  Comieil  Beguier  MS* 
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Ch.  7.6,  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  king  to  say  that 
aXTs^  they  had  received  Sir  William  Petre's  message, 
October  7.  j^^  ^YiQj  were  sorry  he  should  doubt  their  fidelity, 
and  that  their  only  desire  was  for  an  improve- 
ment   in    the   administration.      They  had  en- 
deavoured  again  and  again  by  gentle  means  to 
check  the  extravagances  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset ; 
and  their  supposed    conspiracy   was    no   more 
than  a  resolution  to  discharge  the  duty  which  his 
father's  will  had  laid  upon  them,  and  to  remonstrate 
more  eflfectually.     By  the  same  messenger  they 
And  to      sent  a  letter  to  Paget  and  Cranmer,  protesting 
CrSnw,    against  the   attitude  which  the   Protector  had 
TdiThr    assumed  towards  them,  which  might  lead  to  dan- 
Protector,    orerous  cousequences.   They  had  intended  nothing: 

explaming    ^  ^  *f  o 

t^irmT  but  to  give  advice,  and,  if  necessary,  to  press 
protesting  their  advice;  and  if  he  would  now  dismiss  the 
c^durt.     force  which  he  had  called  out,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  settle  their  differences  with  him  quietly. 
Both  Sir  William  Paget  and  the  archbishop, 
however,  must  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  the 
course  on  which  the  Protector  seemed  to  have 
entered,  and  they  implored  them  as  they  valued 
their  duties,  to  use  their  influence  for  the  safety 
They  send  of  the  commouwcalth.*     At  the  same  time  they 
to  Rnneu  S6nt  a  couricr  to  Herbert  and  Bussell  with  ex- 
Wm.^Her-  plauations,    and    took    fresh    steps  to  prevent 
^^-         Somerset's  proclamation  for  raising  the  country 
from  taking  effect. 

The  yeomen  of  the  guard  were   marched  to 
Windsor,    '  the   lords  fearing  the  rage   of  the 

•  The  Council  to  the  Lords  at  Windsor :  Ellis,  ist  series,  vol.  IL 
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people,  so  little  quieted;'*  and  the  Protector  had  Ch.  26. 
nothing  to  fear,  could  he  bring  himself  to  relin-  ^^ 
quish  the  power  which  he  had  misused.     The  Oetober  7. 
distracted  state  of  mind  into  which  he  had  fallen  tector  is 
IS  curiously  indicated  in  the  letters  and  mani-andagi- 
festoes  which  he  continued  to  issue,  and  which  are  JlJ^" ^ 
fiiU  of  erasures,  corrections,  and  affcer-thoughts.f  ^^^^  ^ 
Possibly  he  might  have  acted  more  wisely,  could 
he  but  have  shaken  off  the  ill-omened  crew  whose 
fortunes  would  change  with  his  own.    Letters  be- 
tween himself  and  the  lords  crossed  and  recrossed 
on  the  road.     On  the  same  7th  of  October,  before 
the  letter  of  the  council  to  the  king  was  brought  in, 
the  duke  had  written  to  them  a  second  time,  appa- 
rently wavering.     If  they  chose  to  press  matters 
against  him  to  extremity,  he  said  he  was  prepared 
to  encounter  them.    If  they  could  agree  to  reason- 
able  conditions,  and  intended  no  injuiy  to  the 
king,  he  would  make  no  more  difficulties.     In 
the  evening  the  messenger  came  in  from  London ; 
and  the  next  morning,   October  8,  Sir  Philip  October »: 
Hoby,  who  had  come  to  Windsor,  returned  with  mteroStti 
the  king's  answer,  dictated  probably  by  Somerset,  a  protSSwr 
private  letter  of  Somerset  himself  to  Warwick,  and  "l^'^^ 
another  to  the  council  from  Paget  and  Cranmer.  wbitratorg 
The  first  was  moderate,  apologetic,  and  inter-  pointed  on 
cessory.      It  admitted  that  the  Protector  had       "  ^ 
been  indiscreet,  but  all  men  had  faults,  and  faults 
could  be  forgiven.     Sir  Philip  Hoby  would  ex- 
plain what  could  not  be  so  readily  written ;  but 

*  Kino  Edward's  Journal, 
t  In  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  acting 
as  his  secretary. — MS,  Domestic^  toL  iz. 
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Ch.  26.  in  meantime    a  list  of  articles    was   enclosed, 
.7T^  wl^i^t  Somerset  had  signed,  containing  a  declara- 
October  8.  tion  that  he  had  not  intended,  and  did  not  intend, 
any  hurt  to  the  lords ;  that  if  any  two  of  them 
would  come  to  Windsor,  and  state  their  wishes  to 
two  other  noblemen  to  be  named  by  the  king,  he 
would  submit  to  any  terms  which,  d,fber  discus- 
sion,  should  be  resolved  upon,  whatever  those 
might  be.*      In  the  letter  to  Warwick  the  duke 
declared  before  God  that  he  had  meant  no  harm 
to  him ;  nor  could  he  believe  that  Warwick  had 
desired  to  injure  himself.      They  had  been  old 
friends,  and  he  appealed  to  his  heart  to  remember 
it.f   Paget  and  the  archbishop  wrote  in  the  same 
tone.      They  evidently  felt  that  the  Protector 
had  added  seriously  to  the  danger  of  his  position 
by  his   appeal  to    the    commons.     He   would 
resign  his  office,  they  said,  but  he  could  not  place 
himself  in  their  hands  unconditionally.    Life  was 
sweet,  and  they  must  not  press  him  too  hard.} 
Sir  ThomaB  Finally,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  added  another  letter 
that  th?^"  to  Petre.     The  Protector  had  yielded  to  the  per- 
^^.   suasion  of  his  friends,  and  would  refuse  no  rea- 
cate,^and    gonablc  tcHus.       He   would    relinquish    office, 
eyerything,  dignity,  everything  they  might  require.    He  only 
tion  that    bcfffifed  for  his  life.      Such  an  offisr  ouffht  not  to 
bTsparei^  be  rejected,  *  nor  the  realm  be  made  in  one  year 
a  double  tragedy  and  a  lamentable  spoil,  and  a 
scorning  stock  of  the  world. '§ 


•  The  King  to  the  Lords,  Oc- 
tober 8 :  Tttlxb,  Tol.  i.  p.  220. 
Articles  signed  by  the  Protector : 
Burnet'b  Collectanea. 


t  The  Protector  to  Warwick, 
October  8 :  Stow. 

X  Tytleb,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
§  Ibid.  p.  228. 
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When  the  Protector  was  one  day  inviting  the  Ch.  a(S. 
nation  to  take  arms  for  him,  and  the  next  was  7Z~^ 

,  '^•^«  '549- 

begging   for  his  life,  the  causes  of  his  alternate  October  8. 
moods   cannot   be   accurately  traced.      On   the 
8th  of  October,  before  Hoby's  arrival,  a  meeting  a  meeting 
had  been  held  at  the  Guildhall,  where  the  lords  the  Goiid- 
a  second  time  explained  their  conduct.      They SJeamncU 
assured  the  City  that  they  had  no  thought  of  un-  "^^^^ 
doing  the  Eeformation,  or  of  altering  the  order  of 
religion  as  now  established.     The  next  point  of 
importance  was  the  answer  from  Herbert  and 
Bussell,  who  had  command  of  the  army. 

On  learning  from  Lord  Edward  Seymour  that 
the  king's  person  was  in  danger,  the  generals 
had  pushed  forward  by  forced  marches  to  An- 
dover.      There,  however,  letters  reached  them 
from  the  council ;  and  the  real  danger  to  be  feared 
was  not,  as  they  found,  from  a  conspiracy  of  the  R^weU  »nd 
lords,  but  from  a  fresh  insurrection  of  the  com-  send  their 
mons   on  the   invitation   of    Somerset.      They  ^e  Pro- 
halted,  sent  back  to  Bristol  for  cannon,  called**^''' 
about  them  the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire   and 
Wiltshire,  and  charged  them  on  their  lives  to  put 
down  all  assemblies  of  the  people.     The  procla- 
mations were  telling  in   all  directions.      ^The 
country  was  in  such  a  roar  that  no  man  wist 
what  to  do.'     Barely  in  time  to  prevent  a  general 
rising,  they  fell  back  on  Wilton,  where  the  peril 
was  most  threatening,  and  sent  Lord  Edward 
again  to  his  father  with  the  following  answer : — 

Pleasb  it  tour  Grace, 

We  have  received  your  letter    not  without 
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Ch.  25.  great  lamentation  and  sorrow,  to  perceive  the 
civil  dissension  which  has  happened  between  your 

A.D.  1549.  ,    ,  *^^  "^ 

Octobers.  Gracc  and  the  nobility.     A  greater  plasrue  could 

They  have  .  .  r     o 

received     not  be  Sent  into  this  realm  from  God,  being  the 

fuTd  m^*  i^iext  way  to  make  us  of  conquerors  slaves,  and  to 

for'ihe"^  iuducc  upou  US  an  universal  calamity  and  thral- 

q^rrei      dom,  which  wc  pray  God  so  to  hold  his  holy  hand 

himseifand  ovcr  US  as  wc  may  never  see  it.     And  for  answer 

this  is  to  signify  that  so  long  as  we  thought  that 

the  nobility  presently  assembled  had  conspired 

against  the  King's  Majesty's  person,  so  long  we 

came  forward  with  such  company  as  we  have  for 

the  surety  of  his  Highness  as  appertaineth.    And 

So  long      now    having    this  day  received    advertisement 

thought     from  the  lords,  whereby  it  is  given  us  to  under- 

wM^i^y*  stand  that  no  hurt  or  displeasure  is  meant  towards 

w*^'*"th^*  the  King's  Majesty,  and  as  it  doth  plainly  appear 

had  come   uuto  US  that  they  are  his  Highness's  most  true  and 

forward       -      ,  i  •     1  •  j  i  •        j  i 

with  forced  lovmg  subjccts,  mcaumg  no  otherwise  than  as 
S^**  to  their  duties  of  allegiance  may  appertain;  so 
defence.  ^  conclusiou  it  doth  also  appear  unto  us  that 
this  great  extremity  proceedeth  only  upon  private 
causes  between  your  Grace  and  them.  We  have, 
therefore,  thought  most  convenient,  in  the  heat  of 
this  broil,  to  levy  as  great  a  power  as  we  may,  as 
well  for  the  surety  of  the  King's  Majesty ''s  per- 
son, as  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  State  of  the 
realm;  which,  whilst  this  contention  endureth 
by  faction  between  your  Grace  and  them,  may  be 
in  much  peril  and  danger. 

We  are  out  of  doubt,  the  devil  hath  not  so 
enchanted  nor  abused  their  wits  as  they  would 
consent  to  anything  prejudicial  and  hurtful  to  the 
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King's  most  noble  person,  upon  whose  surety  CH.26. 
and  preservation,  as  they  well  know,  the  state  of  ^  ,5  ,g^^ 
the  realm  doth  only  depend  ;*  and  having  consi-  ^^^^ 
deration  of  their  honour,  discretions,  and  continued  ti***  *he 
truth  unto  the  crown,  we  believe  the  same  so  have  no 

_  11  i"i  J  !•  n  Buch  inten* 

assuredly  as  no  other  argument  may  dissuade  us  tion,  and 
from  the  contrary.     And  for  our  own  parts  we  J^^alnw" 
trust  your  Grace  doubteth  not  but  that  as  we!*^,*^®.! 
have,  and  will,  and  must  have  a  special  regard  *^ey  ▼iu 
and  consideration  of  our  duties  of  allegiance  unto  selves  keep 
the  King's  Majesty,  so  shall  we  not  be  negligent  q,i®^."°''^^ 
to  do  our  parts  like  faithful  subjects,  for  the 
surety  of  his  Highness  accordingly,  beseeching 
your  G-race  that  his  Majesty  in  anywise  be  put 
in  no  fear ;  and  that  your  Grace  would  so  conform  They  trust 

his  GI'Tace 

yourself  as  these  private  causes  redound  not  to  an  win  im- 
universal  displeasure  of  the  whole  realm.  £2^7 

Would  God  all  means  were  used  rather  than 
any  blood  be  shed ;  which,  if  it  be  once  attempted, 
and  the  case  brought  to  that  misery  that  the 
hands  of  the  nobility  be  once  polluted  with  each 
other's  blood,  the  quarrel  once  begun  will  never 
have  an  end  till  the  realm  be  descended  to  that 
woefal  calamity  that  all  our  posterity  shall  lament 
the  chance.     Tour  Grace's  proclamations  and  His  appeal 
billets  sent  abroad  for  the  raising  of  the  commons  people 
we  mislike  very  much.     The  wicked  and  evil- Jeriy  dis- 
disposed  persons  shall  stir  as  well  as  the  faithfiil  *pp"^^®- 


*  An  expression  with  more 
meaning  than  shows  on  the 
snrface.  Among  the  divisions 
in  England,  lojalty  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  was  the  one  senti- 
ment on  which  all  parties  were 

VOL.  V.  B 


agreed.  With  the  glare  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  still  visible 
so  plainly,  no  question  was  per- 
mitted to  be  pressed  to  a  point 
which  toached  the  throne. 
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Ch.  26.  subjects ;  and  we  and  those  other  gentlemen  who 
"~7T  have  served,  and  others  of  worship  in  these  conn- 

JL.D.   1549.  *■ 

Octobers,  ties  where  the  same  have  been  published,  do 
incur  by  these  means  much  infamj,  slander,  and 
discredit. 

Thus  we  end,  beseeching  Almighty  God  the 
matter  be  so  used  as  no  effusion  of  blood  may 
foUow,  and  therewithal  may  be  a  surety  of  the 
King's  Majesty  and  of  the  state  of  the  realm.* 

Somerset  had  shown  ability  as  a  general,  and 
his  courage  in  the  field  was  unimpeachable ;  but  in 
social  and  political  life  his  tendency  was  ever  to 
confound  the  imaginary  and  the  real ;  to  be  ex- 
treme alike  in  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  to  govern 
himself  rather  by  momentary  emotion  than  by 
serious  thought.  He  was  like  a  woman  in  noble 
enthusiasms — like  a  woman  in  passionate  sensi- 
bility: but  he  had  the  infirmity  both  of  men 
and  women  whom  fortune  has  spoilt ;  he  could 
endure  no  disappointment,  and  a  molehiQ  in  his 
path  became  a  mountain.  Thus  an  amicable  in- 
tention of  remonstrance  he  had  construed  into 
a  conspiracy  against  the  king — ^thus  he  believed 
that  the  council  desired  to  murder  him — ^thus, 
when  his  appeal  to  the  country  was  likely  to 
fail,  he  sunk  into  the  extreme  of  despondency 
and  submission ;  and  now,  when  his  son  returned 
with  the  letter  from  the  army,  which,  after  his 
resolution  to  resign,  need  not  have  affected  him, 
he  fell  again  into  a  hysterical  panic.     Nothing 

•  Tytleb,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 5. 
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so   keenly  irritates   nervous  excitement  as  the  Ch.  26. 
cold  language   of  truth,  and  in  the  emphatic 
condemnation  of   his  conduct,  which  he  must  October  9. 
have  known  to  be  just,  he  saw  again  gleaming 
before  him  the  axe  of  the  executioner.     On  the 
Wednesday   morning  the   council    heard    from 
Windsor  that  the  yeomen  of  the   guard  had  Th«  i*^- 
been  removed  or  disarmed ;  that  the  castle  was  sUtuteB  hu 
held  only  by  the  Protector's  servants  in  the  royal  ^Jfoi- 
uniform;   that  in   *a  great  presence'   Somerset  oJ^^hT™^ 
had   declared  that,    *if  the  lords  intended  his  «^J?v"*^ 

'     ^  ^  meditates 

death,  the  King's  Majesty  should  die  before  him,  fli«H 
and  if  they  intended  to  famish  him,  they  should  king  with 
also  famish  his  Majesty.'*     The  belief  at  the 
court  was  that  he  meditated  a  second  flight,  and 
intended  to  carry  the  king  to  Wales,  to  Jersey, 
or  to  the  Continent. 

If,  in  his  present  humour,  he  attempted  any 
such  enterprise,  his  flight  through  the  country 
with  the  king  in  his  company  would  rekindle  a 
universal  conflagration.      Sir  Philip  Hoby  was  The  council 
sent  back  with  an  answer  from  the  council  to^^Je 
Edward.     They  repeated  their  assurances  that^^^* 
they  were  acting  only  for  the  public  good.    They  Jf'^^b^l)!^ 
protested  that  they  were  not  under  the  influence  groonds, 
of  personal  jealousies.     The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Fro- 
with  the  worst    possible   consequences   to   the  robm'it  un- 
country,  had  broken  the  engagement  to  which  2^^**^^*^* 
he  had  bound  himself.     They  could  not  make 
conditions  with  him  or  appoint  commissioners  to 
treat  with  commissioners.     He  must  disarm  his 


•  "Privy  Council  Records,  M8. 
&  2 
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Ch.  26.  followers,  and  consent  to  share  with  them  the 

a"d"T7T  ^^^^^^  position  of  a  subject,  as  the  late  king 
October  10.  had  intended.* 

They  re-        To  Cranmcr  and  Paget  the  council  wrote  more 
andCrM-  imperiouslj.     They  were  surprised,  and  in  the 
ven^t  the"^  highest  degree  displeased  at  the  removal  of  the 
thTkl^  ^^t  royal  guard.  As  they  tendered  their  duties  to  God 
their  own   and  the  country,  let  not  the  Lords  allow  the  king 
'^'"'        to  be  carried  away  from  Windsor,  or  they  should 
answer  for  it  at  their  uttermost  perils.     They 
had  themselves  stated  to  his  Majesty  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  Protector  must  submit.     There 
was  no  reason  to  fear  that  there  would  be  any 
cruelty  or  needless  severity.     *They  minded  to 
do  none  otherwise  than  they  would  be  done  unto, 
and  that  with  as  much  moderation  and  favour  as 
they  honourably  might.'     Finally,  they  desired 
every  one  at  Windsor  to  attend  to  the  message 
which  would  be  delivered  by  Sir  Philip  Hoby,t 
and  which  Hoby  read  aloud  to  the  duke,  to 
whom  with  the  rest  it  was  addressed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  court. 

^My  lord,  and  my  lords  and  master  of  the 


*  The  Ooancil  to  the  King : 
MS,  Domestic,  vol.  iz.  State 
Paper  Office.  Printed  by  Bub- 
set. 

t  Mr.  Tytler,  who,  in  his  ten- 
derness for  Somerset,  represents 
him  as  the  yictim  of  an  unprin- 
cipled intrigae,  and  scatters  freely 
such  epithets  over  his  story  as 
'  base,*  'viUanous,'  and  '  treache- 
rous,' says  that  Hoby  had  brought 
a  secret  message  to  Paget  and 
Cranmer,  which  was  '  none  other 


than  they  must  either  forsake  the 
duke,  lend  themselves  to  the  deceit 
about  to  be  practised  on  him,  and 
concur  in  measures  for  securing 
his  person,  or  continue  true  to  him 
and  share  his  fate.'  The  uncon- 
ditional subnussion  which  the 
council  required,  he  considers 
was  basely  kept  a  secret;  the 
object  was  to  put  the  Protector 
off  his  guard,  and  then  take  him 
prisoner.  Considering  that,  in 
the   existing  droumstanoes,  set- 
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council/  the  message  ran,  ^  my  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil have  perused  your  letters,  and  perceived  the 
Sing's  Majesty's  requests  and  yours,  and  have 
willed  me  to  declare  unto  you  again,  that  they 
do  marvel  much  why  you  do  so  write  unto  them, 
as  though  they  were  the  most  cruel  men  in  the 
world,  and  as  .though  they  sought  nothing  but 
blood  and  extremity.  They  say  of  their  honour 
they  do  mean  nothing  less ;  and  they  bade  me 
declare  unto  you  from  them,  that,  of  their  faith 
and  honour,  they  do  not  intend,  nor  will  hurt  in 
any  case  the  person  of  my  lord  the  duke,  nor 
none  of  you  all,  nor  take  away  any  of  his  lands 
or  goods,  whom  they  do  esteem  and  tender,  as 
well  as  any  of  you,  as  they  ought.     They  are  not 


Ch.  26. 
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October  10. 
Sir  Philip 
Hoby  de- 
clares, on 
the  part  of 
the  cooncil, 
that  no 
hurt  18  in- 
tended to 
the  Pro- 
tector's 
person; 


ting  aside  the  interests  of  the 
State,  the  truest  kindness  to 
Somerset  was  to  prevent  him 
from  attempting  the  wild  plans 
which  he  was  meditating,  there 
would  have  heen  nothing  to 
deserve  the  epithets  of  false  and 
treacheroos,  had  the  coimcil  sent 
snch  instructions,  and  had  Paget 
and  Cranmer  acted  on  them.  But 
the  eagerness  of  Mr.  Tytler's 
sympathies  has  misled  him.  The 
message  was  delivered  in  open 
audience,  and  was  addressed  to 
Somerset  as  much  as  to  them. 
'The  unconditional  suhmission' 
was  required  in  the  letter  to  the 
king,  and  this  letter  was,  hy  the 
especial  order  of  the  council, 
presented  to  the  king  in  open 
court,  and  read  aloud.  'Sir 
Philip  Hohy,'  wrote  Cranmer, 
Paget,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
on  the  loth  of  October,  to  the 
council,  '  hath,  according  to  the 


charge  given  him  bj  your  lord- 
ships, presented  your  letter  to 
the  King's  Majesty,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  us  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  Majesty's  good  servants  here, 
which  was  then  read  openly.' 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  Somer- 
set's friend. 

Had  the  duke  been  put  to 
death  «fler  the  promise  of  kind 
treatment,  there  would  have  been* 
ground  for  the  charge  of  perfidy. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  promise 
was  observed,  and  in  three  months 
he  was  again  a  member  of  the 
council,  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
the  crime  was  on  which  Mr. 
Tytler  lavishes  his  eloquence. 
It  would  be  well  if  historians 
could  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  statesmen  may  be  in- 
fluenced, and  at  times  have  been 
influenced,  by  other  feelings  than 
personal  ambition  or  rivalry. 
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Ch.  26,  ignorant,  no  more  than  you,  that  he  is  the  king's 

^"■^~      uncle.     They  do  intend  to  preserve  his  honour 

October  10.  as  much  as  any  of  you  would,  nor  mean  not,  nor 

purpose  not,  no  manner  hurt  to  him ;  but  only 

to  give  order  for  the  Protectorship,  which  hath 

not  been  so  well  ordered  as  they  think  it  should 

That  they  j^ave  bccu  I  and  to  see  that  the  king  be  better 

only  re-  '  ,  ,  ^ 

quire  an     auswered  of  his  things,  and  the  realm  better 

ment  in  the  govcmed  for  the  King's  Majesty.     And  for  you, 

trationf     DOLJ  lords  and  masters  of  the  council,  they  will 

have  you  to  keep  your  rooms  and  places  as  yon 

did  before,  and  they  will  counsel  with  you  for  the 

better  government  of  things.' 

He  assures      Then,  tumiug  to  the  duke,  Hoby  went  on,  *  My 

on  his       lord,  be  not  you  afraid ;  I  will  lose  this,'  and  he 

his  Jife  is    pointed  to  his  neck,  *  if  you  have  any  hurt ;  there 

®'         is  no  such  thing  meant ;  and  so  they  would  have 

me  tell  you,  and  mark  you  well  what  I  say.' 

He  then  desired  that  the  letter  to  the  king 
and  the  other  letters  might  be  read  that  there 
might  be  no  room  for  suspicion ;  and  when  this 
was  done,  *  all  thanked  God  and  prayed  for  the 
lords;'*  Paget  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  duke's 
feet ;  '  Oh,  my  lord,'  he  said,  in  tears,  *  you  see 
now  what  my  lords  be.' 

The  Protector  seems  to  have  still  hesitated. 
The  same  day  the  council  sat  at  the  house  of 
Lord  St.  John,  when  it  was  intimated  that  Paget 
and  the  archbishop  had  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard.  A  hint  had  been  sent  by 
the  former  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  duke  was 

•  Tttleb,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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placed  under  restraint,*  the  kindest  thing  which  Ch.  a6. 
could  be  done  for  him.     Sir  Anthony  Wingfield 
and  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  were  charged  with  October  lo. 
the  council's  thanks,  to  act  on  the  hint  if  possible,  men  of  the 
and,  at  all  events,  to  see  that  the  duke  did  not  SJ^^ 
leave  the  castle  before  their  own  arrival,  f     Sir  The  Pro- 
Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Sir  John  ^^  friends 
Thynne,  Edward  Wolf,  and  Cecil  were  to  be  con-  *^dSj*^ 

fined  to  their  rooms.  reetraint. 

On  Saturday,  the  lords  went  down  in  person.  Octobers. 
The  king  made  no  difficulty  in  receiving  them. 
His  objections,  had  he  made  objections,  would 
have  gone  for  little ;  but  he  seems  at  no  time  to 
have  felt  strong  personal  attachment  to  his  uncle. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  expelled  from  the  council,  The  council 
and  with  Stanhope,  Thynne,  and  Wolf,  *  the  prin-  wind^,*** 
cipal  instruments  that  the  duke  did  use  in  the  ^^^  -^ 
affairs  of  his  ill  government/  was   sent  to  the  »«*  *<>  ^« 

Tower. 

Tower,  where .  the  duke  followed  them  on  the 
ensuing  Monday. 

So  ended  the  Protectorate.  The  November 
session  of  parliament  was  approaching.  The 
interval  was  spent  in  examining  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  remedying  the  more  immediate  and 
pressing  disorders  of  the  administration.  On 
the  1 8th  of  October,  *the  lords  receiving  daily 
advertisements,  as  well  from  the  Borders  against 
Scotland,  as  from  Boulogne,  Calais,  Ireland, 
Scilly,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  the 
Wight,  of  the  misery  that  the  poor  soldiers  were 


*  Ellis,  ist  seriefl,  toL  ii.  p.  175. 
t  Frwy  Council  Records^  MS. 
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A.D.   1549. 

October, 
The  arrears 
of  wages  in 
the  dif- 
ferent gar- 
risons  are 
paid  up. 


The  public 
aecounts 
are  ex- 
amined. 


in  for  lack  of  payment  of  their  wages;  and, 
besides,  of  an  universal  want,  grown  in  the  time 
of  the  late  Protector — ^who,  being  continually 
called  upon  by  the  council  for  redress  thereof, 
would  not  give  place  thereunto  —  of  victual, 
armour,  ordnance,  and  of  all  kinds  of  munition 
and  furniture,  did  immediately  give  order  for 
the  supply  thereof  to  all  those  places  afore- 
said.'* 

The  debts  due  to  the  crown,  and  the  more 
considerable  debts  due  by  the  cro¥ni,  were  in- 
spected, the  disposition  of  the  chantry  lands,  and 
of  the  other  properties  of  all  kinds  which  had 
passed  through  Somerset's  hands :  it  seemed  as 
if  at  once  a  new  leaf  was  to  be  turned  over, 
and  there  was  to  be  again  an  honest  and  econo- 
mical government.!    In  one  direction  only  there 


•  Prt«y  Council  Mecordi, 
MS, 

f  A  loose  paper  of  memo- 
randa made  by  some  one  engaged 
in  the  inquiry  shows  how  00m- 
plieated  the  acconnts  most  hare 
been,  and  how  inadequate  are 
the  existing  data  to  decide  on 
the  character  of  Somerset's  con- 
duct. 

'  Touching  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set— 

'  I.  The  plate  belonging  to  the 
late  college  of  St.  Stephen's  at 
Westminster,  delivered  into  his 
hands. 

'  2.  The  rich  copes,  vestments, 
altar  cloths, and  hangings  belong- 
ing to  the  same  college,  whereof 
the  Duke  had  the  best  and  Sir 
£alph  Vane  the  next. 


'3.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
stuff  and  jewels,  delivered  by 
Sir  John  Gates. 

'  4.  The  best  of  Sharington's 
stuffs  and  goods. 

'j.  Thelead,  stone,  and  stuff  of 
Sion,  Reading,  and  Glastonbury, 
of  great  value. 

*6.  The  stallment  of  the  king's 
alum,  sold  to  certain  merchants 
of  London  for  fourteen  or  fifleen 
years,  for  which  the  duke,  Smith, 
and  Thynne  had  among  them 
1400/. 

'  7.  The  thousand  marks  given 
by  the  city  of  London  to  the 
King's  Majesty  at  his  coronation. 

'8.  The  customers'  officers 
within  England,  for  the  which 
he  had  by  Thynne's  practice 
notable  sums. 
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was  to  be  no  present  reiorm,  and  unfortunately  Ch.  26. 
in  the  worst  and  most  especial  plague  of  the  ^^  ^  ,.  g 

commonwealth.  October. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Lords  of  the  Tbe  Lwrdi 
Council  themselves  provided  funds  for  the  sup-  t^^ivea 
pression  of  the  rebellion.     They  held  themselves  wMcTthey 
entitled  to  repayment,  and  there  are  no  longer  ^^ebd- 
means  of  testing  the  justice  of  their  claims ;  but  ^^n, 
it  is  easier  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  means  by 
which  those  claims  were  satisfied.     On  the  28th 
of  October  a  warrant  was  addressed  to  the  Master 
of  the  Mint,  setting  forth  that  whereas  the  well- 
beloved  Councillor  Sir  William  Herbert,  in  sup- 
pression of  the  rebels,  had  not  only  spent  the 
great  part  of  his  plate  and  substance,  but  also 
had  borrowed  for  the  same  purpose  great  sums  of 
money,  for  which  he  remamed  ifdebted-the 
officers  of  the  mint  might  receive  at  his  hands 
two  thousand  pounds  weight  in  bullion  in  fine 
silver — ^the  said  bullion  to  be  coined  and  printed 
into  money  current  according  to  the  established 
standard — the  money  so  made  to  be  delivered  to 
the  said  Sir  William  Herbert,  with  all  such  profits 


'9.  The  king's  secret  houses 
in  Westminster,  and  other  places 
wherein  no  man  was  privy  hat 
himself,  half  a  year  after  the 
king's  death. 

'  10.  The  gifts  and  exchanges 
past  in  his  nam^  since  the  king's 
death. 

'II.  It  is  thought  that  much 
land  was  conveyed  hy  the  duke 
in  trust,  in  the  names  of  Thynne, 
Kellaway,    Seymour,    Berwick, 


men, 


Colthurst,  and  other  his 
and  that  they  have  made  assur- 
ances again  of  all  to  the  duke 
and  his  heirs,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  said  persons  know  hest 
where  all  the  evidences  of  his  lands 
and  his  specialties  do  remain. 

'  12.  The  duke's  diet  of  eight 
hundred  marks  hy  the  year,  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  Augmentation 
Court.' — M8,  Domestic  f  Edward 
VI.  vol.  ix.  State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  26.  as  would  ollierwise  have  gone  to  the  crown  after 

^^  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  coining.*     The 

o^^*°m   P^^fi*  *^  Sir  William  Herbert,  beyond  the  sum 

profits  on   which  he  would  have    received  as    a    bullion 

coinage,     merchant  for  the  2000 lb.  of  silver,  was  6709/.  19*. ; 

and  immediately  afterwards  the  same  privilege 

was  extended  to  Warwick,  Arundel,  Southampton, 

Paget,  Dorset,  Eussell,  Northampton,  for  an  equal 

sum  to  be  raised  by  similar  means.     Sir  Thomas 

Wentworth,    Lord    Wentworth,    Sir     Thomas 

Darcy  were  allowed  to  coin    izooolb.   between 

them;     Huntingdon,     Clinton,     and    Cobham, 

1000 lb.   each;  and  the  Duchess  of  Richmond 

With  bad    joolb.f     By  this  proceeding  more  than  150,000/. 

quences  to  worth  of  basc  silvcr  coin  was  thrown  at  once  into 

the  conn*        •        i    i  •  j  •  •  j  v 

try.  circulation,   deranging  prices  worse  than  ever, 

shaking  the  exchange,  driving  the  gold  out  of  the 
country,  and  producing  its  varied  complications 
of  disastrous  consequences  none  the  less  cer- 
tainly, because  the  council  could  excuse  them- 
selves from  the  straits  to  which  the  Protector's 
extravagances  had  reduced  the  public  revenues, 
and  because  the  theories  of  the  financiers  con- 
cealed from  them  the  mischief  which  they  were 
creating. 

*  Marleian  MS8.  660.    Ac-  ;  &om  inonth  to  month,  and  so  ap- 
cording   to    BuDiifO*s    Tables,  \  parently  did  the  cost  and  the 


vol.  i.  p.  183,  a  pound  of  silver 
was  coined,  in  the  year  IJ49, 
into  7/.  4«.;  of  which  the  crown, 
for  seignorage  and  cost  of  mint- 
ing, took  4/.,  paying  the  merchant 
^1.49,;  but  the  seignorage  varied 


materials  of  the  alloys. 

t  The  memoranda  of  this 
transaction  form  part  oL  a  long 
paper  on  the  coinage  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
-^Marleian  M8S,  660. 
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It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  historian  to  enable  the  reader   ^     ^ 
to  distinguish  between  the  general  faults  of  an  age  and  the  special         ' 
iSuilts  of  individuals,  for  which  they  may  be  legitimately  held  re- 
t^ondble.  ^    '  ^*^' 

As  an  account  of  {he  eiinioitfinary  oonfurian  to  whidi  tiia  oop- 
rency  was  reduced,  by  a  long  course  of  changes  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  give  the  following  address  to  the  council  of  Edward  YI.,  from  the 
Harleian  M88,  660.     The  date  is  probably  i  J51. 

'  Tour  humble  suppliant,  Humfrey  Holt,  pondering  the  great 
enormities  growing  of  late  unto  this  realm,  by  the  gpreediness 
of  a  number  of  merchants,  with  others,  that  have  sought  to 
cull  out  for  their  private  gainings  the  best  of  our  moneys  here 
made,  and  so  hath  transported  the  same  into  foreign  realms,  to  the 
great  decay  and  abasing  of  the  same,  by  reason  they  be  of  so  many 
divers  and  sundry  standards  in  fineness,  as  well  of  the  coins  of 
gold  as  also  of  Uie  silver  moneys, — ^in  consideration  thereof,  and 
to  bring  the  said  coins  to  one  perfect  and  uniform  standard,  that 
all  such  culling  might  cease,  and  all  men  by  the  same  be  like  bene- 
fitted,— I,  your  humble  servant,  have  thought  good  to  signify  unto 
your  honours,  not  only  the  rates  and  valuations  of  the  same,  but 
also  which  losses  the  King's  Miyesty  hath  and  daily  doth  sustain, 
if  remedy  be  not  provided  in  that  behalf. 

'  I.  The  old  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  royalls,  half-royalls  and 
quarter-royalls,  angels  and  half-angels,  being  24  carats  fine  gold, 
are  better  than  their  current  value  after  the  moneys  in  Flanders, 
in  every  pound,  twenty  pence,  and  in  every  hundred  pounds 
SL  6s,  8d.,  and  in  every  thousand  pounds  832.  6tf,  Sd, 

'  2.  The  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns,  angels,  half-angels,  and 
quarter-angels,  being  23  carats  fine  gold,  are  better  than  the 
Flanders  money,  in  every  pound  ten  pence,  in  every  hundred  pounds 
4^.  4«.  6d,,  in  every  thousand  42/.  3#.  ^d. 

*  3.  The  old  crowns  and  half-crowns  of  the  first  stamp  or  coin 
are  better,  both  in  weight  and  value,  than  the  Flanders  moneys,  in 
every  pound  6s,  ^d.,  in  every  hundred  pounds  31Z.  j«.,  in  every 
thousand  313/.  io«. 

'  4.  The  fourth  coin  of  gold,  being  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns, 
crowns,  half-crowns,  being  22  carats  fine  gold,  are  better  than  the 
current  value  after  the  moneys  in  Flanders,  in  every  pound  3^.,  in 
every  hundred  pounds  i  j/.,  in  every  thousand  i^ol, 

'  5.  The  fifth  coins  of  gold  called  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns, 
crowns  and  half-crowns,  being  20  carats  fine,  are  better  than  their 
current  value,  in  every  pound  16  pence,  in  every  hundred  pounds 
6L  I3«.  4(2.,  in  every  thousand  56/.  13^. 

'  6.  The  sixth  coins  or  moneys  of  gold,  being  sovereigns,  half- 
sovereigns,  crowns,  half-crowns,  called  the  polled  heads,  are  better 
than  the  current  value,  in  every  pound  4  pence,  in  every  himdred 
pounds  ^^s.  ^d,,  in  every  thousand  16L  i^s.  ^, 

*  7.  The  seventh,  or  last  moneys  of  gold,  being  sovereigns,  half< 
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Ch.  26.    sovereigns,  crowns  and  Kalf-crownM,  are  better  than  their  caraent 

Talae,  in  every  pound  2  pence,  in  evexy  hundred  16s.  8(£.,  in  eveiy 

A.D.  1549.  thousand  8/.  69,  %d. 

'  Item.  Our  new  sterling  money  of  silver,  holding  eleven  oz.  of 
fine  silver,  is  better  than  their  sterling  money  in  Flanders,  in  every 
pound  nineteen  pence,  in  every  hundred  jL  iSs.  4<2.,  in  every 
thousand  jgl.  ^s.  ^.d, 

*  Item.  The  half-groat,  called  the  old  sterling,  being  current  two 
pence  the  piece,  makes  the  oz.  two  shillings,  and  the  120Z.  24 
shillings ;  and  holding  fine  silver  looz.  iSdwts.,  at  5^*  S\^  ^^  ^*> 
makes  59*.  j(£.,  and  are  better  than  their  current  value,  in  every 
pound  28^.  4(2.,  and  in  every  hundred  pounds  141 2.  I3«.  4(2.,  and 
in  every  thousand  14102. 

''Item.  The  half-groats  with  the  gunholes,  holding  fine  silver  9  oz. 
and  30Z.  of  alloy,  at  2  shillings  the  oz.,  makes  the  J2oz.  24  shil- 
lings, the  fine  silver  at  j«.  ^\d.  the  oz.,  makes  49^.  i\d,,  and  so 
this  coin  is  better  than  his  current  value  in  every  pound  21 
shillings,  in  every  hundred  pounds  105 2.,  and  in  every  thousand 
10502. 

'  Item.  The  half-groats,  called  gunstone  groats,  holding  fine  silver 
60Z.,  and  6oz.  of  alloy,  at  29,  the  oz.,  makes  the  120Z.  24  shillings, 
the  fine  silver  at  jc.  ^\d,  the  oz.,  makes  32^.  9(2.,  and  so  this  coin 
is  better  than  his  current  value,  in  every  pound  7#.  ^d,,  in  every 
hundred  ^6L  ^s.,  in  every  thousand  3622.  io«. 

'  Item.  There  is  one  coin  of  half-groat,  holding  fine  silver  40Z. 
and  80Z.  of  alloy,  at  2s.  the  oz.,  makes  the  120Z.  24  shillings,  and 
the  fine  silver  5«.  ^\d.  the  oz.,  makes  21s.  10(2.,  and  so  is  lost  in 
every  pound  of  his  value  two  shillings,  in  every  hundred  pounds 
io2.,  in  every  thousand  ioo2. 

'  Item.  There  is  one  coin  of  6d.  holding  fine  silver  8oz.  and  40Z. 
of  alloy,  at  4*.  the  oz.,  makes  the  120Z.  48  shillings.  The  fine 
silver  5«.  5^.  the  oz.,  makes  43^.  8(2.,  and  so  is  lost  of  the  current 
value  of  this  coin  in  every  pound  2  shillings,  in  every  hundred 
pounds  Jo2. 

'  Item.  There  is  one  coin  of  6d,  holding  fine  silver  6oz.  and  6oz. 
of  alloy,  at  3«.  the  oz.,  makes  the  i2oz.  ^6s.,  the  fine  silver  at 
5«.  ^^d,  the  oz.,  makes  32^.  ^d.,  and  so  is  lost  in  every  pound  in 
this  coin  2  shillings,  in  every  hundred  pounds  io2.,  and  in  every 
thousand  ioo2. 

'  Item.  There  is  one  coin  of  6d,  holding  fine  silver  30Z.  and  90Z. 
of  alloy,  at  3  shillings  the  <fz.,  makes  the  1 20Z.  36s,,  the  fine  silver 
at  5'*  Si^'*  Q^^  ^^*'  4i^'»  <^^  so  is  lost  in  every  pound  11 
shillings,  in  every  hundred  j  j2.,  and  in  every  thousand  5502. 

'  Item.  Our  moneys  or  pence  called  the  Rose  pence,  holding  fine 
silver  40Z.  and  8oz.  of  alloy,  at  40(2.  the  oz.,  makes  the  i2oz.  40 
shillings,  the  fine  silver  5«.  5^.,  makes  21s.  lod.,  and  is  lost  of 
every  pound  of  his  current  value  9«.  i(2.,  in  every  hundred  pounds 
462.  5«.,  in  every  thousand  4622.  io#. 
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'  And  80  tlie  worst  of  the  said  moneys  doth  bay  and  sell  the  best,    Ch.  26. 
and  will,  till  all  come  to  one  uniform,  and  the  prices  of  everything  .......^ 

to  run  upon  the  worst  of  our  moneys  to  the  great  decay  of  all  a.d.  1549. 
things,  which  coins  may  be  converted  to  one  uniform  after  the 
moneys  in  Flanders  to  the  King's  Mi^esty's  great  advantage,  and 
no  loss  to  the  commons  in  the  converting  of  the  same,  and  all 
things  by  the  same  to  come  to  a  clear  price,  and  the  true  value  of 
the  coins  to  be  perfectly  known ;  which,  if  it  be  your  honour's  plea- 
sure to  license  fne  to  make  thereof,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  appear 
unto  your  honours  worthy  the  exercise.' 


CHAPTEE  XXVII- 


THE  REFORMED  ADMINISTRATION. 


Ch.  27. 


A.D.  1549. 
The  Gar 
tholicB  ex- 
pect a 
change  of 
policy. 
Bonner  and 
Gardiner 
appeal 
against 
their  im- 
prison- 
ment. 


nPHE  fall  of  the  Protector  was  a  signal  for 
-*-  revived  hope  among  the  Catholics.  Bonner, 
at  the  close  of  a  process  in  which  the  forms  of 
law  were  little  observed,  and  the  substance  of 
justice  not  at  all,  was  not  only  imprisoned,  but 
had  been  in  September  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
by  a  sentence  of  Cranmer.  In  times  of  religious 
and  political  convulsion,  to  be  opposed  to  the 
party  for  the  moment  in  power  is  itself  a  crime ; 
and  Bonner,  sensual,  insolent,  and  brutal,  re- 
tained, nevertheless,  the  virtue  of  honesty.  The 
see  of  London,  therefore,  had  been  required  for 
more  useful  hands.  But  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  the  recovery  of  authority  by  the 
executors  would  now  lead  to  a  change  of  policy. 
In  Oxford  mass  was  again  celebrated  in  the  college 
chapels.*  Both  Bonner  and  Gardiner  appealed 
against  the  oppression  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  congratu- 
lating the  council  on  their  success  and  courage, 
entreated  that  his  conduct  might  be  again  in- 


*  Stomphius  to  Bullinger :  JEpistoke  Tiottbinjb. 
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quired  into,  and  that  he  should  not  be  confined  Ch.  27. 
any  longer  on  the  unauthorized  warrant  of  a  sub-  ^^ 
ject  like  himself.  Those  who  had  been  active  in  NoTember. 
Bonner^s  persecution  anticipated  unpleasant  con- 
sequences to  themselves.  Hooper,*  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  them,  writing  to  Bul- 
Unger,  said  that,  ^  Should  the  bishop  be  restored 
to  his  office,  for  himself  he  doubted  not  he 
would  be  restored  to  his  Father  in  heaven/f 
The  Emperor  shared  the  expectation,  or  so  far 
considered  the  reaction  possible,  as  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  the  alliance  which  the  English 
council  so  much  desired.  He  received  the  mes- 
sage sent  him  through  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne 
graciously.  He  would  make  no  promises  with- 
out conditions,  but  a  return  to  orthodoxy  would 
be  rewarded  by  a  return  of  his  frieudship.t 

There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  direction 
which  things  would  assume  was  uncertain. 
Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Arundel  had 
t<aken  part  in  the  deposition  of  Somerset,  the  first 
being  distinctly,  the  second  moderately  Catholic ; 


*  John  Hooper,  whose  father, 
a  yeoman  perhaps,  was  still  liv- 
ing in  Somersetshire,  had  been 
brought  np  at  Oxford.  He  had 
left  England  on  the  passing  of 
the  Six  Artieles'  Bill,  and  had 
resided  in  Switzerland,  where,  aH 
the  friend  of  BuUinger,  he  had 
become  a  strong  Genevan.  On 
Edward's  accession  he  came  back 
to  London,and  was  now  rising  ra- 
pidly into  notoriety  as  a  preacher. 

t  Hooper  to  Bullinger:  .^pM- 


X  '  I  shall  pray  you,  after  my 
hearty  commendation  to  the  king 
and  council,  to  desireboth  him  and 
them  to  have  matters  of  religion 
first  recommended,  to  the  end 
we  may  be  at  length  all  of  one 
opinion;  till  when,  to  speak  plain 
unto  you,  I  think  I  can  neither 
so  earnestly  nor  so  thoroughly 
assist  my  good  brother  as  my 
desire  is.*— Cheyne  to  the  Coun- 
cil: Stbtps's  Memorials,  vol. 

•  •  ■ 

m. 


256       Position  and  Prospects  of  Warwick. 


Ch.  27.  the  Earl  of  Warwick  himself  was   untroubled 
^'^~      with  religious  convictions  of  any  kind,  and  might 
November,  take  either  side  with  equal  unconscientiousness : 
determines  and  the  executors,  acting  as  a  body,  would  have 
tot^pi^  relapsed  into  the  groove  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
testanta,    jj^arked  for  them.    But  equality  of  influence  could 
not  co-exist  with  inequality  of  power.     The  part 
which  Warwick  had  taken  in  putting  down  the 
insurrection  had  given  him  for  the  moment  the 
control  of  the  position;   and  Warwick,  whose 
single  and  peculiar  study  was  the  advancement  of 
himself  and  his  family,  determined,  it  may  be 
after  some  hesitation,  to  adhere  to  the  party  of 
which  he  could  be  the  undisputed  chief.     Had  he 
brought  the  conservatives  into  power,  he  must 
have  released  the  Duke   of  Norfolk  from  the 
A.^-     Tower,  and  Gardiner  Witt.  him.     Shrewsbury, 
better  for   Oxford,   Butlaud,  Derby,  the  lords  -of  the  old 
iuteiestfi.    blood,   would   havc  reappeared  in  public  Ufe; 
and  in  such  a  circle  Lord  Warwick  must  soon 
have  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  birth.      It  was 
more  tempting  for  him  to  lead  those  who  had 
made  their  way  into  rank  through  the  revolu- 
tion, or  had  still  their  fortunes  to  make,  than  to 
sink  into  a  satellite  of  the  Howards,  the  Stan- 
leys, and  the  Talbots. 

Southampton,  therefore,  retired  again  into  ob- 
scurity, and  soon  died.  A  charge  of  peculation 
was  brought  against  Arundel,  who  was  removed 
from  his  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  fined 
12,000/.,*  and  the  petitions  of  the  imprisoned 


•  Prir>y    Council    Records, 
M8,    *  PluckiDg  down  bolts  and 


bars  at  Westminster,  and  giving 
away  the  king's  stuff/  is  theva^ae 
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bishops  remained  unnoticed.      Gardiner  wrote  a  Cn.  27. 
second  time  more  formally,    'which  the  Lords 

J^  A.D.   1549. 

took  in  good  part,  and  laughed  very  merrily  at,  November. 
saying  he  had  a  pleasant  head  ;'*  but  they  pre-  again  ap- 
ferred  to  leave  him  where  he  was.     A  third  letter  r^'pnT- 
met  the   same  neglect,    written   in  a  tone  of  ^*'®* 
dignified  and  large   moderation,    which  would 
have  earned  some  respect  for  Gardiner,  had  not 
he  too,  in  his  turn  of  authority,  violated  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  he  appealed. f     Finally,  he  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  parliament,  on  its  assembling 
in  November,  which  the  council  would  not  permit 
to  be  presented.} 

The  measures  brought  forward  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  session  which  followed  close  upon 


acoonnt  which  Edward  gives  in 
his  joamal,  of  the  charges  against 
Arundel,  which,  however,  he  sajs 
that  Arundel  confessed. 

•  Stow. 

t  *  I  renew  my  suit  unto  your 
lordships,  instanUy  requiring  you 
that  I  may  he  heard  according 
to  justice,  and  that  with  such 
speed  as  the  delay  of  your  audi- 
ence g^ve  not  occajsyn  to  such  as 
be  ignorant  abroad  of  my  matter, 
to  think  that  your  lordships  al- 
lowed and  approved  the  detsdning 
of  me  here ;  which,  without  hear- 
ing my  declaration,  I  trust  ye 
will  not,  but  will  have  such  con- 
sideration of  me  as  mine  estate 
in  the  commonwealth,  the  pass- 
ing of  my  former  life  among  you, 
and  other  respects,  do  require ; 
wherein  you  shall  bind  me,  and 
do  agreeably  to  your  honour  and 
justice,  the  free  course  whereof 

VOL.  V,  8 


you  have  honourably  taken  upon 
you  to  make  open  to  the  realm 
without  respect,  which  ia  the 
only  establishment  of  all  com- 
monwealths. And  therefore  the 
zeal  of  him  was  allowed,  that 
said  Fiat  juttitia  ruat  mundus, 
signifying,  that  by  it  the  world 
is  kept  from  falling  indeed,  al- 
though it  might  seem  otherwise 
in  some  respects,  and  some  trouble 
to  arise  in  doing  it.  And  this  I 
write  because  in  the  late  Lord 
Protector's  time  there  was  an 
insinuation  made  unto  me,  as 
though  I  was  kept  here  by  policy, 
which,  with  the  violation  of  jus- 
tice, never  took  good  effect,  as  I 
doubt  not  of  your  wisdom  you 
can  and  will  consider  and  do  ac- 
cordingly.' —  Gardiner  to  the 
Council:  Stow. 

^  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
against  Gardiner :  FoXB,  vol.  vi. 
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Meamtrea  of  the  Semon. 


Ch.  27. 

A.D.  1549. 

November. 

An  act  is 
passed  in 
parlia- 
ment for 
tbe  re- 
moval of 
images. 


The  Ta- 

grancy 
statates  of 
Henry  are 
restored, 
and  the 
Slare  Act 
is  repealed, 


the  change,  left  no  doubt  indeed  that,  with  re- 
spect to  religion,  the  policy  of  the  past  three 
years  would  be  continued  and  carried  further. 

A  violent  act  was  passed  against  images 
and  paintings  in  the  face  of  the  conservative 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.*  No  statues 
or  figures  of  any  kind  were  to  remain  in  the 
parish  churches  except,  as  the  statute  scorn- 
fully said,  '  the  monumental  figures  of  kings  or 
nobles  who  had  never  been  takeu  for  saints :'  and 
the  Prayer-book  being  the  only  religious  service 
necessary  or  tolerable  — '  antiphones,  missals, 
scrayles,  processionals,  manuals,  legends,  por- 
tuyses,  primers,  in  Latin  or  English,  cowchers, 
journals,  ordinals,'  and  similar  books,  were  to  be 
taken  away,  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed.! 

The  other  business  of  the  session  was  not 
of  particular  consequence.  A  riot  act,  not 
unnecessarily  harsh,  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  a  summer  of  rebellion.  The  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  it  was  that  the  Privy  Coimcil  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  high  treason 
laws.}  From  experience  of  failure,  the  Slave 
Statute  of  the  preceding  session  was  repealed; 
the  vagrancy  acts  of  Henry  were  restored,  and 
labourers  refusing  to  work  were  to  be  punished 
as  vagabonds.  The  sick  and  aged  were  to  be 
relieved  in  convenient  cottages  at  the  expense 


*  Dissentients  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Lords  Morley,  Stourton, 
Windsor,  and  Wharton;  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  Lichfield, 
Carlisle,  Worcester,  Westminster, 


and  Chichefiter.— Zoreff  «7b»r- 
nalt,  3  and  4  Edward  YI. 

t  3  and  4  Edward  YI.  cap. 
10. 

X  Ibid.  cap.  5. 
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of  their  town  or  parish ;  children  carried  about  Ch.  27. 
begging  were  to  be  allotted  as  apprentices  to  any 
one  who  would  bring  them   up  in   an  honest  November. 
calling,  and  the  magistrates  were  to  protect  them 
from  ill-usage. 

Public  morality  was  reported  to  be  disordered. 
The  sudden  emancipation  from  the  control  of 
the  Church  courts  had  led  to  license,  and  both 
the  religious  parties  desired  alike  a  restoration  of 
discipline.     On  the  14th  of  November  the  bishops 
presented  a  complaint  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  their  jurisdiction  was   despised    and    dis- 
obeyed, that  they  could  cite  no  one  and  punish 
no  one — ^they  could  not  even  compel  those  who 
were   disinclined  to   appear  in  their  places  in 
church.     The  peers  listened  with  regret,*  and 
the  prelates  were  invited  to  prepare  a  measure 
which  would  meet   the  necessity.     After  four 
days  they  produced  something  which  to  them  TheWahopi 
was  satisfactory,  but  it  was  found  to  savour  too  ^^a 
strongly  of   their   ancient    pretensions.f      TheJJ^^^"'^^ 
motion  led  only  to  the  reappointment   of  the  storation  of 

^  ecclesiAB* 

commissioi»)f vthirty-two,  who  were  long  before  ticai  disd- 
to  have  refompel^the  canon  law;  and  the  fruit  of  ^ 
their  exertioi^,  when  at  last  it  seemed  to  have 
acquired  vitality,  dropped  to  the  ground  unripe. 
The  time  was  passed  when  the  English  laity  would 
submit  their  private  conduct  to  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, whether  it  was  Catholic  or  whether  it 
was  Genevan. 

♦  Non  sine  mierore. — Lords  Journals,  3  and  4  Edward  VI. 
t  Procenbns  eo  quod  epiacopi  nimis  sibi  arrogare  Tidebantnr 
non  placoit. — Ibid. 

b2 


260  Treatment  of  Somerset. 

Ch.  27»       In  the  begimuBg  of  January  an  account  was 
rendered  to  parliament  of  the  proceedings  against 
January,  the  Duke  of  Somerset.      The  offences,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  contained  in  the  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  were  drawn  out  into  twenty-nine 
articles,*  in  which,  after  allowing  for  legal  harsh- 
ness of  form,  his  errors  were  not  exaggerated.    A 
committee  of  council  carried  the  articles  to  the 
Tower,  where  they  were  submitted  to  the  duke 
The  depo-  for  signature.    He  made  no  difficulty,  but  threw 
the^Sie    himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  crown;   and  the 
k  wtu!^  accusations,  with  his  signature  attached  to  them, 
firmS"b    ^^^®  ^^^^  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  and 
parliament,  of  January.     The  Lords  did  not  affect  to  doubt 
that  the   subscription  was   authentic,  and  had 
been  freely  given ;  but  in  a  matter  which  might 
be  used  as  a  precedent,  too  great  caution  could 
not  be  observed,  and  the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Nor- 
thumberland, Lord   Cobham  and  Lord  Morley, 
with  four  bishops,  went  to  the  Tower  to  examine 
him  in  the  name  of  the  House.     He   pleaded 
guilty  to  each  separate  article.     On  the  14th  of 
January  he  was  deposed  by  act  of  parliament 
from  the  Protectorate,  and  sentenced  to  be  de- 
prived of  estates  which  he  had  appropriated  to  the 
value  of  acoo/.  a  year.     On  the  6th  of  February 
he  was  released  from  confinement,  giving  a  bond 
for  his  good  behaviour,  and  being  forbidden  to 
approach  the  court  without  permission. 

Had  the  full  penalty  been  enforced,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been   severe.     In  three  months, 

•  Printed  by  Stow  and  by  FoxB. 
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however,  Bach  of  his  lands  as  had  not  in  the  mean  Ch.  27. 
time  been  disposed  of,  were  restored;  Somerset 
himself  returned  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the  Jannaty. 
fortime  which  he  still  possessed  enabled  him  to 
maintain  a  princely  establishment.  No  English 
minister  had  ever  descended  against  his  will  from 
so  high  a  station  with  a  fall  so  easy.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  and  Sir  Michael  Stanhope  were  made  to 
refund  3000/.  each  of  public  money  which  they 
had  embezzled;  Sir  John  Thynne  as  much  as 
6000/. 

Before  parUament  rose,  Sir  WilHam  Paget  was 
called  to  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Paget  of 
Beaudesert,  Lord  Kussell  was  made  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Lord  St.  John  of  Basing  Earl  of  Wilt« 
shire. 

Meanwhile  affairs  at  Boulogne  approached  a  TheFnach 
crisis.     The  Bhinegrave  in  January  brought  five  SJ^^"* 
thousand  men  between  Boulogne  and  Calais.  SJSome. 
Huntingdon,  Sir  James  Crofts,  Sir  Edward  Has- 
tings,  and    Sir   Leonard    Chamberlain    carried 
reinforcements  to  the  garrison  almost  as  large. 
But  on  the  part  of  England  this  display  of  force 
was   continued  only  to  avoid  a  dishonourable 
close  to  the  now  fast  approaching  siege.     The 
drain  of  Boulogne  on  the  exchequer  was  inces- 
sant and  exhausting;  and  if  reasonable  terms 
could  be  obtained  from  France,  the  council  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  purchase  them  with  a 
surrender.     The  first   active  move  towards  an  OrertoreB 
arrangement    came    through    the    minister    of  come  ^iT^ 
finance  at  Paris.     Antonio  Gruidotti,  a  Floren- JJj^  ^°^ 
tine  merchant,  offered  himself  as  an  instrument 


263  Negotiations  for  Peace. 

Ch.  27.  of  communication,  and  was  permitted  to  suggest, 
r^^i^.  as  a  fitting  close  to  the  long  quarrel  that,  Mary 
February.  Stuart  being  no  longer   accessible,  an  alliance 

might  be  effected  for  Edward  with  the  Princess 

Elizabeth  of  France. 
^n^         The  Boulogne  question,  however,  had  first  to 
?SL\     be   set   at  rest.     Guidotti  having   passed   and 
England  to  rcpassed  between  London  and  Paris,  Lord  Bed- 

treat 

ford,  Paget,  Petre,  and  Sir  John  Mason  crossed 
in  February,  to  treat  with  the  French  commis- 
sioners who  would  be  sent  to  meet  them.  Time 
pressed  for  England.  *  The  misery,  wants,  and 
exclamations'  of  Lord  Huntingdon  were  Wery 
great.'*  Sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  arrears  were 
due  to  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  Calais  harbour,  and 
thirteen  hnndred  to  the  English  infantry.  Six 
The  Eng.  thousaud  pouuds  a  month  was  *  all  too  little '  for 
are  in  diffi-  the  Lauzkucchts  in  the  English  pay  at  Calais  and 
^  Boulogne,  and  800/.  was  the  whole  sum  which  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Calais  treasury.  At  Boulogne 
the  beer  was  gone,  there  was  bread  for  but  six 
days,  and  the  troops  were  on  short  allowance, 
Lord  Clinton  faring  like  his  men.  It  was  only 
by  constant  and  expensive  exertions  that  supplies 
of  any  kind  could  be  thrown  in. 

The  conference  was  held  beyond  the  river  oppo- 
site Boulogne.  The  French  were  entirely  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  English,  and  intended  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  The  English,  flattering 
themselves  with  the  presence  of  their  troops, 
intended  to  ask  for  the  pension  which  Francis 


•  OotUm,  M8S.  Caligula,  E.  iv. 
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had   agreed   to  pay  to  Henry  Vlll.f  for  the  Ch.  27. 

arrears  of  their  debts,  and  for  the  Queen  of  Scots, 

and  to  accept  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  could  get.  February. 

On  the  20th  of  February  a  truce  of  fijPbeen  days  Commb- 
was  concluded.      The  commissioners  met,  andm^J^n 
the  French  came  at  once  to  the  point.     The  ^he^'pjfnch 
English    asked  for  the  pension.     The  French,  j^"^^* «"» 
*  precise  and  imperious,^  asked  in  return  if  they  terms. 
thought  *  France  would  be  tributary  to  England.' 
For  the  debts,  they  had  been  made  to  spend 
more  in  the  wars  than  the  debts  amounted  to, 
and  they  held  themselves  acquitted.     *  Pensions 
they  will  pay  none,'  the  English  commissioners 
reported,  *nor  debts  none,  nor  reason  will  they 
have  .none.     They  have  prescribed,  as  it  were, 
laws,  which  they  call  overtures,  that  we  should 
make  white  and  relinquish  old  matters,  as  well 
pensions,  debts,  arrearages,  and  other  quarrels, 
for  which  and  for  Boulogne  they  say  they  will 
give  a  reasonable  recompense  in  money.'* 

Paget,  in  a  private  letter  to  Warwick,  explained 
distinctly  that  the  tone  which  the  French  had 
assumed  arose  from  no  desire  to  protract  the 
war:  they  knew  merely  that  Boulogne  was  in 
their  power,  and  they  intended  to  exact  the  con- 
ditions which  their  strength  enabled  them  to 
impose. 

*  These  Frenchmen,'  he  wrote,  *ye  see  how 
lofty  they  be,  and  haultaine  in  all  their  proceed- 
ings with  us.  And  no  marvel,  for  so  they  be  of 
nature ;  and  our  estate,  which  cannot  be  hidden 


*  Commissioners  to  the   Council:    Cotton,   MSS,    Caligula, 
E.iv. 
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Ch.  27.  from  them,  encreaseth  their  courage  not  a  little. 
They  will   have    Boulogne,   they  say,   by  fair 

Febriiry,  meaufl  Of  by  foul.  They  will  no  longer  be  tribu- 
The  French  taries,  as  they  term  it.  They  set  forth  the 
debts.  power  of  their  king,  and  make  of  ours  as 
haveR»u.  little  as  they  list,  with  such  bragging  and 
Ul^^'^^jj^  braving  terms  and  countenances,  as,  if  your 
they  win    lordshio   had    seen   Eochpot,*    ye  would  have 

no  longer     ^  *       ^  r      ^        j 

pay  tribute  judged  him  a  man  more  meet  to  make  of 
land.  peace  a  war  than  of  war  a  peace.  Debt 
they  will  recognize  none,  for  they  say,  though 
they  say  untruly,  that  you  have  made  them 
spend,  and  have  taken  upon  the  seas  of  theirs, 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  debt  cometh  to. 
Nevertheless,  say  they,  let  us  have  Boulogne, 
and  wipe  away  all  pretences  that  you  make  to 
us,  and  ask  a  reasonable  sum,  and  we  will  make 
you  a  reasonable  answer ;  or,  if  you  will  not,  in 
respect  of  your  master's  young  age,  acquit  his 
pretences,  let  us  have  Boulogne :  we  will  agree 
with  you  for  it  upon  a  reasonable  sum.  Beserve 
you  to  your  master  the  droicts  that  he  pre- 
tendeth,  and  we  to  ours  his  defence  for  the  same 
— and  so  to  make  a  peace;  and  if  you  after- 
wards  demand  nothing  of  us,  we  demand  nothing 
of  you.  Keep  you  within  your  limits,  which 
God  hath  given  you,  enclosed  with  the  seas- 
saving  your  Calais,  whereunto  ye  have  been 
married  these  two  or  three  hundred  years,  and 
therefore  God  send  you  joy  with  it — ^and  we  our 
limits  upon  the  land,  and  we  shall  live  together 

*  One  of  the  French  commiBsionen. 
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in  peace.     Other  bargains  than  this  we  will  not  Ch.  27. 
make.'  ^-^— 

A.D.  1550. 

Paget    expostulated,    entreated,     threatened.  February. 
They  ought  to  have  been  persuaded,  but  they 
were  dense  and  resolute.     They  stood  to  their 
demands,  and  required  an  immediate  answer. 

Paget  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  England 
must  yield. 

*Lo,  sir,'  he  went  on  to  Warwick,  *thns 
standeth  the  case.  Their  orgueil  is  intolerable, 
their  disputations  be  unreasonable,  their  conditions 
to  us  dishonourable,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  our 
estate  at  home  is  miserable.  What,  then !  of  many 
evils  let  us  choose  the  least.      First,  we  must  The «- 

tdnial  oon* 

acknowledge  what  we  cannot  deny — the  evil  con-  dition  of 
dition  of  our  estate  at  home,  which  recognizance  wui  not 
is  the  first  degree  to  amendment.     The  next  is^^^^* 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  that  is  war,  protracted, 
supposed  to  be,  if  not  the  only  cause,  at  least  one 
of  the  chiefest  among  many  great.     How  many 
— ^how  great  occasions  of  mischief  the  war  hath 
engendered  to  England?     Ill  money,  whereby 
outward  things  be  dearer,  idleness  among  the 
people,  great  courages,  dispositions  to  imagine 
and  invent  novelties,  devises  to  amend  this  and 
this,  and  a  hundred  mischiefs  which  make  my 
heart    sorry  to   mark — these  be  the  fruits   of 
war.     Then,  if  the   disease  will  not  be  taken  And  Paget 
away,  let  the  cause  be  taken  away ;  and  war,  Warwick 
which  is  one  chief  cause,  must  be  taken  away.    ^^^  ^' 
But   that  shall  not  be  taken    away,    say  the 
French,  save  upon  this  condition — ^they  will  have 
Boulogne  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  make  peace. 
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Ch.  27.  Well,  what  moveth  us  to  stick?     Consider  if  we 
^  be  able  to  keep  it  maulgre  the  French.     Koch- 

Marc^  pot  saith  and  braggeth  that  their  king  is  not  a 
King  John,  but  a  French  king  such  as  conquered 
Borne,  and  been  feared  of  the  rest,  and  will  have 
Boulogne  again,  whosoever  saith  nay;  and  telleth 
"US  how  we  are  in  poverty  and  mutinies  at  home 
— ^beset  all  about  with  enemies,  having  no  friend 
to  succour  us,  destitute  of  money  to  furnish  us, 
and  so  far  in  debt  as  hardly  we  can  find  any 
creditors.  It  is  good  to  consider  whether  it  be 
better  to  let  them  have  Boulogne  again,  and  to 
have  somewhat  for  it,  and  to  live  in  peace. 

*  The  pension  is  a  great  matter.  It  is  true, 
they  say,  the  pension  was  granted ;  but  the  time 
is  turned.  Then  was  then  and  now  is  now.  .  It 
was  granted  by  the  French  king  that  dead  is  to 
the  King  of  England  that  dead  is,  and  we  will 
use  it  as  you  did  when  the  time  served  you,  for 
we  know  your  estate,  and  that  you  are  not  able 
to  war  with  us.'* 

*  Then  was  then  and  now  is  now ' — that  was 
the  exact  truth  of  the  position ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  handsomely.     Parlia- 
ment had  broken  up  hastily.     The  Lords  and 
gentlemen  had  been  dispersed  in  haste  to  their 
Menace  of  couutios  ou  a  menace  of  fresh  insurrection,  f     It 
!^Lm^  had  been  even  found  necessary  to  relinquish  a 
England,    portion  of  the  subsidy  granted  in  1548.  J     '  Then 


*  Paget  to  Warwick :  Lafudowne  MS 8,  2. 
t  CorreBpondence  of  the  Commissioners  with  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick :  Cotton.  MS8.  Caligula,  E.  iv. 

J  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  23. 
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was  then  and  now  is  now.' — The   government  Ch.  a;. 
was  in  no  condition  to  carry  on  a  war  with  an  .       ; 

•^  ^  1..D.  1550. 

empty  treasury,  forfeited  credit,  and  a  disaflTected   March, 
people;  and  considering  the  circumstances,  the 
terms  which  Paget  obtained  were  not  unreason- 
able. On  the  24th  of  March  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  the  English,  within  six  weeks  of  the  day  March  24. 

•  _  _  -  JTOaOO  18 

of  Signature,  were  to  evacuate  Boulogne,  leavmg  concluded. 
the  fortifications,  new  and  old,  intact,  and  all  the  iish  to°^ 
cannon  and  ammunition  which  had  been  found 's'^lgne, 
in  the  town  at  its  capture  by  Henry  VIIL    The  ''^^^^^l 
Trench  would  pay  down  for  it   four  hundred  4001000 
thousand  crowns,  half  upon  the  spot  and  half  in 
the   ensuing  August,   leaving  other   claims   to 
stand  over.     The  Scots  were  included  in  the 
peace.     The  few  small  forts  remaining  to  the 
English  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Border  were 
to  be  razed  and  occupied  no  more.*     The  war 
was  over,  and  the  excuse  for  English  disorders 
was  at  an  end. 

The  government  had  now  the  ground  open 
before  them  to  show  what  they  could  do. 
While  the  negotiations  at  Boulogne  were  in 
progress,  an  appeal  of  Bonner  was  heard,  and, 
rejected  by  the  Privy  Council;!  he  was  left 
in  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  Knight  Marshal 
demanding  a  fee  of  him  for  some  unnamed 
privilege,  and  being  refused,  revenged  himself 
by  depriving  his  prisoner  of  his  bed,  and 
leaving  him  to  lie  for  a  week  upon  the  straw.  J 


*  Rtmbb. 
t  Privy  Council  Beeords,  MS,  Edward  VL 
J  Grey  JFriars*  Chronicle,  p.  65. 
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Ch.  27.  Ridley,  notorious  as  the  opponent  of  the  real 
^  jj  presence,  was  translated  from  Rochester  as  his 

c^*]?^    successor  in  the  see  of  London;  Heath,  bishop 
bishops      of  Worcester,   for  his   opposition    to    the    act 

deposed  .         ,  . 

and  ultra-  agaiust  iuiages,  in  parliament,  followed  his  friends 
advanced  to  prisou ;  while  the  person  destined  to  take  Qar- 
^a!oe8*'  diner's  place  at  Winchester,  as  soon  as  he  too 
should  be  deprived,  was  Ponet,  canon  of  Canter- 
bury, notorious  as  having  married  a  woman  who 
had  a  husband  living.*  The  see  of  Westminster, 
founded  by  Henry  VIH.,  was  dissolved,  and  the 
jurisdiction  reannexed  to  London;  Thirlby,  his 
conservative  views  being  inconvenient  so  near  the 
court,  was  removed  to  Norwich ;  and  under  such 
auspices,  the  excellent  Hooper  and  his  Genevan 
friends,  to  whom  accurate  doctrine  was  the  alpha 
and  omega,  the  one  thing  essential,  began  to  see 
the  Gospel  more  triumphant  in  England  than  in 
any  comer  of  the  world  except  Zurich.  Warwick 
seemed  to  them  a  most  brave  and  faithM 
soldier  of  Christ,!  *a  most  holy  and  fearless 
instrument  of  the  word  of  God.'J  John  ab 
Ulmis,  a  reAigee,  assured  Bullinger  that  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and   Lord  Dorset  'were  the 


*  She  was  the  wife  of  a  butxsher 
at  Kottingham,  to  whom  during 
his  lifetime  she  was  obliged  to 
make  an  allowance.  Ponet  in 
155 1  ^^  divorced  from  her,  and 
married  again.  Under  the  date  of 
July  27,  i55i>  Machyn  says 
(Diary,  p.  8),  *The  new  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  divorced  from 
the  batcher's  wife  with  shame 
enongh/  The  Qrey  Friars* 
Chronicle  (p.  70)  more  explicitlj 


says,  'The  27th  day  of  July,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  that  then 
was,  was  divorced  from  his  wife  in 
Paul's,  the  which  was  a  batcher's 
wife  in  Nottingham,  and  gave  her 
husband  a  certain  money  a  year 
during  his  life,  as  it  was  judged 
by  the  law.' 

t  Hooper  to  Bullinger,  March 
27,1 550 :  EpiitoUe  TiouBiNA. 

X  Same  to  the  Same,  June  29: 
Ibid. 
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most  shining  lights  of  the  Church  of  England;'  Ch.  27. 

*  they  were,  and  were  considered,  the  terrour  and 

•^  '  '  A.D.  1550. 

thunderbolt   of  the  Roman  bishops;   and  they    ^•^^^ 
alone  had  exerted  themselves  in  the  Beformation  earns  the 
of  the  Church  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  coun-  hJ^!* 
cil.'*     To  such  men  as  these  it  was  enough  that 
a  certain  speculative  system  which  they  called 
the  Gospel  should  be  patronized  and  the  oppo-  The  Gospel 
nents  of  it  punished.    They  asked  no  more.    But  prosperous 
the  Gospel,  considered  in  its  more  homely  aspect  ^  °* 
of  a  code  of  duty,  was  not  so  prosperous  in 
England. 

The  eflfect  upon  the  multitude  of  the  sudden  The  Gospel 
and  violent  change  in  religion,  had  been  to  re-*  not  so  pro- 
move  the  restraints  of  an  established  and  recog-  "p^**" 
nised  belief,  to  give  them  an  excuse  for  laughing 
to  scorn   all  holy  things,  for  neglecting  their 
ordinary  duties,   and    for  treating  the   Divine 
government  of  the  world   as   a  bugbear,   once 
terrible,  which  every  fool  might  now  safely  ridi- 
cule.   Parliament  might  maintain  the  traditional 
view  of  the  eucharist,  but  the  administration  had 
neutralized  a  respect  which  the  Lords  had  main- 
tained with  diflSculty.     Since  the  passing  of  the 
Chantries  and  Colleges  Act,  the  government,  under  University 


endow- 


are 


pretence   of  checking   superstition,  had  appro- ments 
priated   all   the    irregular   endowments    at  the*®^*^*^^ 


appro* 
priated. 


*  John  ab  Ulmis  to  BulUn- 
ger,  March  25,  i  jjo  :  Hpistola 
TiouBiNJS. ,.  Warwick  is  gene- 
rally said  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginator and  contriver  of  Somer- 
set's deposition.  John  ab  Ulmis 
says,  on  the  other  hand, '  These 


men' — ^Warwick  and  Dorset — 
'  exerted  their  inflaence  and 
good  offices  on  behalf  of  the 
king's  uncle  who  had  been 
plotted  against,  and  restored  him 
from  danger  of  life  out  of  dark- 
ness to  light.' 
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March. 


Learning 
declines. 


Ch.  27.  universities.  They  cancelled  the  exhibitions 
which  had  been  granted  for  the  support  of  poor 
scholars.  They  suppressed  the  professorships 
and  lectureships  which  had  been  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.*  The  students  fell  off.  '  Some 
were  distracted,  others  pined  away  in  grief,  spent 
their  time  in  melancholy,  and  wandered  up  and 
down  discontentedly.'!  Some,  and  those  the 
wisest  among  them,  '  took  upon  them  mechanical 
and  sordid  professions.'  Degrees  were  held  anti- 
christian.  Learning  was  no  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  creed  which  *  lay  in  a  nutshell.'  Universities 
were  called  ^  stables  of  asses,  stews,  and  schools 
of  the  devil.'  While  Peter  Martyr  was  disputing 
on  the  real  presence,  and  Lord  Grey  was  hanging 
the  clergy  on  their  church  towers,  the  wild  boys 
left  at  Oxford  took  up  the  chorus  of  irreverence. 

Progreas  of  The  scrvicc  of  the  mass  was  parodied  in  plays 

irreverencd         i   /•  •iv    ,  i_i»  fti»i_  •  »» 

at  Oxford,  and  farces,  with  mumblings  '  like  a  conjuror  s. 
In  the  sermons  at  St.  Mary's,  priests  were  de- 
scribed as  '  imps  of  the  whore  of  Babylon : ' — ^an 
undergraduate  of  Magdalen  snatched  the  bread 
from  the  altar  after  it  had  been  consecrated,  and 
trampled  it  under  foot.  Missals  were  chopped 
in  pieces  with  hatchets;  college  libraries  plun- 
dered and  burnt.  The  divinity  schools  were 
planted  with  cabbages,  and  the  Oxford  laun- 
dresses dried  clothes  in  the  Schools  of  Arts. 
Anarchy  was  avenging  superstition,  again,  in 
turn,  to  be  more  frightfully  avenged. 


*  Anruds  of  Anthony 
Wood.  Petition  of  St.  John's 
College  to  the  Dake  of  Somerfset, 


printed  by  Wood.     Lever's  eer- 
mon  at  Paurs  Cross,  1550. 
t  Wood. 
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In  the  country  the  patron  of  a  benefice  no  Ch.  27. 
longer  made  distinctions  between  a  clerffyman 

O  O*'  A.D.  1550. 

and  a  layman.     If  the  Crown  could  appoint  a   March. 
bishop  without  the  assistance  of  a  congi  (Telire^ 
the  patron  need  as  little  trouble  himself  with 
consulting  his  diocesan.     He  presented  himself. 
He  presented  his  steward,  his  huntsman,  or  his 
gamekeeper.*     Clergy,  even  bishops,  '  who  called  Church 
them  Gospellers,'  would  hold  three,  four,  or  more  ^the*^ 
livings,    *  doing   service  in  none;'t  or  if,  as   2,Zi^\\^^ 
condescension,    they    appointed  .curates,     they™^^^'^' 
looked  out    for  starving  monks  who  would  do 
the  duty  at  the  lowest  pay — men  who  would 
take  service  indifferently  under  God  or  the  devil 
to  keep  life   in  their   famished   bodies.     *Tou 
maintain  your   chaplains,'   said  the  brave   and 
noble  Lever,  face  to  face  with  some  of  these  high 
offenders ;  *  you  maintain  your  chaplains  to  take 
pluralities,  and  your  other  servants  more  offices 
than  they  can  discharge.     Fie !  fie !  for  shame ! 
Ye  imagine  there  is  a  parish  priest  curate  which 
does  the  parson's  duty.     Tes,  forsooth— he  mi- 
nistereth  God's  sacraments,  he  saith  the  service, 
he  readeth  the  homilies.     The  rude  lobs  of  the 
country,  too  simple  to  paint  a  lie,  speak  truly  as  ^te  church 
they  find  it,  and  say,  *  he  minisheth  the  sacra-  ^^, 
ments,  he  slubbereth  the  service,  he  cannot  read  loc^d, 
the  humbles."  t 

There  is  no  hope  that  these  pictures  are  exag- 
gerated; and  from  the   unwilling  lips   of  the 

*  Bucer  to  Hooper  :  printed  in  Stktpe's  Cranmer* 

t  Bucer  to  Calvin  :  Epistola  Tiouein-E. 

X  Sermon  of  Lever :  printed  in  St£Tfb*s  Memorials^  vol.  iiL 
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March* 

And  the 
churchea 
are  pro- 
faned. 


Ch.  27.  Privy  Council  comes  the  evidence  of  the  eiSect 
upon  the  people.*  The  cathedrals  and  the 
churches  of  London  became  the  chosen  scenes  of 
riot  and  profanity.  St.  Paul's  was  the  stock  ex- 
change of  the  day  where  the  merchants  of  the 
city  met  for  business,  and  the  lounge  where 
the  young  gallants  gambled,  fought,  and  killed 
each  other,  f  They  rode  their  horses  through 
the  aisles,  and  stabled  them  among  the  monu- 
ments. They  practised  pigeon -shooting  with  the 
newly  introduced  *  hand-guns,'  in  the  churchyard 
and  within  the  walls. 

In  the  administration  the  investigations  which 
followed  Somerset's  deposition  revealed  ^large 
fruits  of  carelessness.  '  Whalley,'  one  of  the  late 
Protector's  friends,  Edwaard  writes  in  his  journal, 
'being  receiver-general  of  Yorkshire,  confessed 
Corrnption  how  he  lent  my  money  upon  gain  and  lucre ;  how 
duct  of  he  had  paid  one  year's  revenue  over  with  the 
arrearages  of  the  last ;  how  he  bought  my  own 
land  with  my  own  money ;  how  in  his  accounts  he 
had  made  many  false  suggestions.'! 

*  Beaumont,  Master  of  the  Rolls,'  Edward  re- 
cords also,  '  did  confess  his  offences  how  in  his 
Office  of  Wards  he  had  bought  land  with  my  own 
money ;  had  lent  it  and  kept  it  from  me,  to  the 
value  of  nine  thousand  pounds  and  above,  more 
than  this  twelvemonth,  and  eleven  thousand 
pounds  in  obligations;  how  he,  being  judge  in 


pablio 
boflineBs. 


*  Proclamation  for  Beform  of 
Qaarrelii  and  like  Abuses  in 
Churches  :  Cotton.  M8S.  Titiu, 
B.  2. 


t  Grey  JMars*  Chronicle. 
X   King   Edward's   Journal : 
printedinBu&NST's  Collectanea. 
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the  chancery  between  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Ch.  27. 
the  Lady  Powis,  took  his  title,  and  went  about  to  'T    ~ 
get  it  into  his  hands,  paying  a  sum  of  money,    March. 
and  letting  her  have  a  farm  of  a  manor  of  his ; 
and  caused  an  indenture  to  be  made  falsely  with 
the  old  duke's  counterfeit  hand  to  it,  by  which 
he  gave  these  lands  to  the  Lady  Powis.'* 

As  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  hospitals  were 
gone,  schools  broken  up,  almshouses  swept  away ; 
every  institution  which  Catholic  piety  had  be- 
queathed for  the  support  of  the  poor  was  either 
abolished  or  suspended  till  it  could  be  organized 
anew;  and  the  poor  themselves,  smarting  with 
rage  and  suffering,  and  seeing  piety,  honesty, 
duty,  trampled  under  foot  by  their  superiors,  were 
sinking  into  savages.  Prom  the  coast  of  Sussex  The  people 
wafi  reported  the  novel  and  yet  unheaxd-of  crime  "^^ 
of  wrecking.  A  com-vessel  was  driven  on  shore 
in  a  gale ;  the  crew  escaped  with  their  lives,  and 
begged  for  help  to  save  the  cargo,  but  the 
famished  peasants,  without  other  care,  plunged 
upon  the  corn-sacks,  f  The  people,  it  was  said, 
*did  increase  and  grow  too  much  disobedient, 
robbing,  killing,  hunting,  without  any  fear,  for 
lack  of  execution  of  the  laws.'  The  ancient 
yeomanry  were  perishing  under  the  new  land 
system ;{  the  labourers,  chafing  on  the  edge  of 
insurrection,  starved,  or  lived  by  lawlessness. 


*  King  Edward's  Journal : 
printed  in  Burnet's  Collectanea, 

t  Lord  la  Warre  to  the  Coun- 
oil :  M8.  Domestic^  Edward  VI. 
vol.  xi.  State  Paper  Office. 

X  Quod  omnium  miserrimum 

VOL.  V. 


est  nobile  iUud  decus,  et  robur 
Angliffi,  nomen  inquam  yoman- 
norum  Anglorum  fractum  et 
collisum  est. — Petition  of  St. 
John's  College  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset :  Wood's  Annals. 
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Ch.  2;.       The  disorganization  had  penetrated    among 
aT"iss7  ^®  traders  and  manufacturers.     English  cloth, 
March.    Ij]^q    English    coin,    had,   until    these    baneful 
nanufac-    jcars,  bomc  the  palm  in   the  markets  of  the 
heidia      world.      The  Genoese  and  the  Venetian  ship- 
^^       owners  took  in  cargoes  of  English  woollens,  in  the 
Thames,  for  the  East.   English  woollens  were  the 
staple  with  which  the  Portuguese  sailed  to  Bar- 
bary  and  the  Canaries,  to  the  Indies,  to  Brazil 
and  Peru.      The   German  on   the  Bhine,   the 
Magyar  on  the  Danube,  were  clothed  in  English 
fastian.*      So  it  had  been  once — so  it  seemed  it 
was  to  cease  to  be.     The  haste  for  riches,  well- 
gotten  or  ill-gotten,  was  become  stronger  than 
honour,  patriotism,  or  probity.    The  guilds  were 
powerless  when  the  officers  of  the  guilds  were 
Lose  their  corrupt.   And  now  came  from  Antwerp  the  news 
at^Antwerp  that  hugcbales  of  English  goods  were  lying  un- 
and  Venice,  g^j^  upou  the  wharvcs,  *  through  the  uaughtiuess 
of  the  making-/   and  yet  more   shamefiil,    that 
woollens,  fraudulent  in  make,  weight,  and  size, 
.were  exposed  in  the  place  of  St.  Mark  with  the 
brand  of  the  Senate  upon  them,  as  damning  evi- 
dence of  the  decay  of  English  honesty  with  the 
decay  of  English  faith.f 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  lay  before 
the  successors  of  Somerset.  They  were  called 
upon  to  fight  against  a  corruption  which  had  in- 
fected the  whole  community,  and  among  the  rest, 
had  infected  themselves.     It  was  easier  and  plea- 

*  Report  and  Suit  of  a  Truehearted  Engliahman :  printed  in  the 
Camden  Miscellany. 

f  Harvel  to  the  Council :  Venice  MSS.  State  Paper  Office. 
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santer  to  earn  the  title  of  ministers  of  God  by  Ch.  27. 
patronizins^  teachers  who  insisted  on  the  worth- 

f  A.D.  1550. 

lessness  of  ^  good  works,  and  could  distinguish  March, 
correctly  between  imputed  and  infused  righteous- 
ness. Yet  there  were  not  wanting  honest  men 
who  saw  in  what  was  round  them  not  the 
triumph  of  the  gospel,  but  the  disgrace  and  dis- 
honour (ff  it.  Latimer,  not  always  practically 
wise,  was  consistent  in  his  hatred  of  evil,  and  he 
was  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  in  the  face  of 
the  wprld. 

The  preacher  was  closing  the  tliird  course  of  Latimer 
sermons  which    he    had    delivered    before   theSfowtSo 
court.     The  king  was  present,  the  privy  council,  ^^' 
and  the  household.     He  spoke  of  Nineveh  and 
of  Jonah.     He  sketched  the  condition  of  Eng-  The  con- 
land,   where  profligacy  was  no  longer  held  atheoountij 
crime,  but  something  to  be  laughed  at ;  where  the  Mu^ctory 
law  was  so  weak,  that  neither  the  gentlemen  *^  ^*^* 
could  be  compelled  to  do  their  duty  ad  land- 
owners, nor  the  people  be  kept  from  rebellion ; 
where  avarice  seemed  to  be  the  only  spirit  to 
which  men  any  longer  acknowledged  obedience, 
and  the  oflScers  of  the  government  set  the  worst 
and  most  glaring  examples. 

*  And  now,'  he  said,  '  I  will  play  St.  Paul,  and  ^®  *?^- 

•^  tors  of  tho 

translate  the  thing  on  myselL  I  wiU  become  the  pa^uc  ac- 
king's  officer  for  awhile.  I  have  to  lay  out  for  corrupt. 
the  king  twenty  thousand  pounds — a  great  sum, 
whatsoever  it  be.  Well,  when  I  have  laid  it  out, 
and  do  bring  in  mine  account,  I  must  give  300 
marks  to  have  my  bills  warranted.  If  I  have 
done  truly  and  uprightly,  what  should  need  me 

T  2 
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Ch.  27.  to  give  a  penny  to  have  my  bilk  warranted?    If 

.rn^  I  l^vedone  my  office  truly,  and  do  bring  in  a 

^**«sh-    true  account,   wherefore    should   one  groat  be 

given?    No  man  giveth  bribes  for  warranting 

his  bills  except  the  bills  be  false/ 

^  I  speak  to  you/  he  continued,  ^  my  masters, 
minters,   augmentationers,   receivers,  surveyors, 
and  auditors.      I  make  a  petition  unto  you.     I 
beseech  you  all  be  good  to  the  king.     He  hath 
been  good  to  you,  therefore  be  good  to  him; 
yea,  be  good  to  your  own  souls.    Te  are  known 
well  enough  what  ye  were  before  ye  came  to 
your  offices,  and  what  lands  ye  had  then,  and 
what  ye  have  purchased  since,  and  what  buildings 
The  public  ye  make  daily.     Well,  I  pray  you,  so  build  that 
make  their  the  king's  Workmen  may  be  paid.     They  make 
timei°'     ^^^  moan  that  they  can  get  no  money.     The 
poor  labourers,   smiths,  gunmakers,  carpenters, 
soldiers,  cry  out  for  their  dues.     They  be  un- 
paid some  of  them  three  or  four  months,  yea, 
some  of  them  half  a  year.     Yea,  some  of  them 
put  up  their  bills  this  time  twelvemonths  for  their 
And  the     moucy,  and  cannot  be  paid  yet. .  They  cry  out 
Tad  "^^    for  their  money,  and  as  the  prophet  saith,  Clamor 
the^^  operariorum  aacendit  ad  aures  meas — ^the   cry  of 
robw  of*  *^®  workmen  is  come  up  into  mine  ears.      Oh, 
!i®iL       ^^^  God's  love,  let  the  workmen  be  paid  if  there 
be    money   enough,    or  else   there    will  whole 
showers  of  God's  vengeance  rain  down  upon  your 
heads.      Therefore,   ye  minters,  ye  augmenta- 
tioners, serve  the  king  truly.     So  build  and  pur- 
chase, that  the  king  may  have  money  to  pay  his 
workmen.      It  seemeth  ill-favouredly  that  you 


wagee. 
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should  have  enough  to  build  superfluously,  and  Ch.  27. 
tlie  king  lack  to  pay  his  poor  labourers.     I;^;;;;; 
have  now  preached  two  Lents.     The  first  time    March. 
I    preached    res[titution.       Bestitutionl    quoth 
some;   what  should  he  preach  of  restitution? 
Let  him  preach  of  contrition,  quoth  they,  and 
let  restitution  alone ;  we  can  never  make  restitu- 
tion.    Then  I  say,  if  thou  wilt  not  make  restitu- 
tion, thou  shalt  go  to  the  devil  for  it.     Choose 
thou  either  restitution  or  else  damnation.' 

He   mentioned   a   story  of    some   one   who,  Latimer 

.    .   1  .  /*    1  •  1    thinks  that 

conscience-stncken  at  one  01  his  sermons,  ad- the  frauda- 
mitted  that  he  had  robbed  the  king,  and  atj^*^^ 
difierent  times  brought  him  above  500/.,  which  Jj^^^^ 
he   had  paid  over  to  the  exchequer.     He  had 
said  ^to  a  certain  nobleman  that  was   one  of 
the  council,  if  every  man  that  had  beguiled  the 
king   should  make    restitution  after  this  sort, 
it    would    cough    the   king    twenty    thousand 
pounds.'     *  Yea,  that  it  would,  quoth  the  other, 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.'     ^ Alack,  alack!' 
he  concluded,  '  make  restitution.   For  God's  sake 
make  restitution.      Ye  will  cough  in  heU  else, 
that  all  the  devils  there  will  laugh  at  your 
eoughing.     There  is  no  remedy  but  restitution, 
or  else  hell.'  * 

Before  the  same  high  audience  Lever,  at  Paul's  ^^\ 

preaches 

Cross,  attributed  the  sufferings  of  the  country  at  Paui'g 
to  the  misappropriation  of  the  chantry  lands,  the  nme 
which  had  been  taken  to  serve  the  king  in  his  ne-  ®^®^ 
eessary  charges ;  while  ^the  king  was  disappointed,' 

*  Latimbb's  Sermoju  hrfore  the  King, 
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Ch.  27.  *  the  poor  were  spoiled,'  *  learning  decayed/  and 
aIdTisso!  *^®  hangers-on  upon  the  council  only  *  enriched/ 
March.  *  Becausc  yc  have  no  eyes/  he  said,  *  ye  shall 
hear  it  with  your  ears.  You  have  deceived  the 
king  and  the  universities  to  enrich  yourselves. 
Before  you  did  begin  to  be  disposers  of  the 
king's  liberality  towards  learning  and  poverty, 

S*^»Mted  ^^^^  yf^r^  in  Cambridge  two  hundred  students 
by  the  of  divinity,  which  be  now  all  clean  gone,  not  one 
students,  of  them  left.  A  hundred  others  that  had  rich 
friends,  and  lived  of  themselves  in  ostles  and 
inns  be  gone,  or  be  fain  to  creep  into  colleges,  and 
put  poor  men  from  bare  livings.  In  the  country, 
grammar  schools,  foimded  of  godly  intent  to 
bring  up  poor  men's  sons  in  learning  and  virtue, 
be  now  taken  away  by  reason  of  greedy  covetous- 
ness  in  you  that  were  put  in  trust  by  God  and 
the  king,  to  erect  and  make  grammar  schools. 
The  alms  yearly  bestowed  in  poor  towns  and 
parishes,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  God,  yea  and 
contrary  to  God's  Word  and  the  king's  laws,  ye 
have  taken  away. 

The  poar  in  *  The  pCOplc  of  the  COUUtry  say  that  their  gen- 
are  robbed  tlemen  and  officers  were  never  so  full  of  fair 
gLti^en.  words  and  iU  deeds  as  now  they  be.  A  gentle- 
man will  say  he  loveth  his  tenant,  but  he 
keepeth  not  so  good  a  house  to  make  him  cheer 
as  his  father  did  ;  and  he  taketh  more  fines  and 
greater  rents  than  his  father  had.  Another 
saith  he  would  have  an  office  to  do  good  in  his 
country;  but  as  soon  as  he  hath  authority  to 
take  the  fee  to  himself,  he  setteth  his  servants  to 
do  his  duty,  and  instead  of  wages,  he  giveth 
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them  authority  to  live  by  pillage,  bribery,  and  Ch.  27. 
extortion. 

*  My  lords  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  in  the  name    March. 
of  God  I  advertise  you  to  take  heed.     When  the  of  the  Wood 
Lord  of  Hosts  shall  see  the  flock  scattered,  spilt,  letAn^L 
and  lost,  if  he  foUow  the  trace  of  the  blood,  it  ~'*^- 
will  lead  him  straightway  unto  this  court.'  * 

There  must  have  been  good  influence  as  well  as 
bad  in  high  places,  or  Latimer  and  Lever  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  denounce  to  the  world 
in  such  style  the  offences  of  government  officials. 
Perhaps  the  accusations  were  held  to  be  retro- 
spective, and  reflected  shame  on  the  displaced 
Somerset.     But  this  was  not  the  whole. 

A  return  of  a  nobler  and  also  a  wiser  spirit  ^^^^^ 

*■      ^    symptoms 

began  to  show  itself  here  and  there  among  indi-  appear 
viduals.     While  the  endowments  of  schools  and  London 
hospitals  were  fraudulently  made  away  with,  and,  ^ 
in  spite  of  the  change  of  government,  continued 
to  be  pilfered,  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  year  1549, 
Sir  Bowland  HiU,  among  other  large  charitable 
grants,  founded  and  endowed  a  free  school  at 
Drayton,  in  Shropshire.     Sir  Andrew  Judd,  his 
successor  in  1550,  *  erected  a  notable  free  school 
at  Tunbridge,'  built  a  cluster  of  almshouses  for 
poor  men  there,  and  left  lands  in  trust  to  find  a 
master  and  under-master,  and  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  pensioners;  and  the  example  was 
followed  widely  elsewhere.f 

More  remarkable,  because  implying  a  vigorous 

*  Sermon  of  ThomM  Lever,  preached  at  Paul's  Cross :  Stbtpe'b 
MemoriaU,  vol.  iiL 

t  HOLIKSHBD. 
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Ch.  27.  originating  understanding,  was  an  attempt,  com- 

aXTs^.  ^^^c^d  ™  London  by   William  Cholmley,  to 

March,    create  work  on  a  lartre  scale  for  the  men  whom 

William  .  ^ 

choimiej   the  grazing  system  had  thrown  out  of  employ- 
JoS^or  *  ment.     Accepting  the  new  condition  of  things, 
tork  for    ^^^  assumiug  that  thenceforward  sheep-farming 
the  people,  gjr^^  cloth-making  would  form  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  country,  he  set  himself  to  turn  the 
change  to  advantage   with   the  instinct  of   a 
political  economist. 

English  cloth  had  hitherto  been  carried  to 
Holland  and  Belgium  to  be  dyed,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Flemings  found  lucrative  em- 
ployment in  completing  the  manufacture  before 
ft  Z  dupped  fil  ^twerp  for  other  p.*  of 
the  world.  Cholmley  having  found  by  experi- 
ment that  Thames  water  was  as  good  for  dyeing 
purposes  as  the  water  of  the  Low  Countries, 
imported  Flemish  workmen  to  teach  his  own 
English  servants.  Having  mastered  their  secret, 
he  offered  his  discovery,  through  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  free  gift  to  his  countrymen;  and,  in 
urging  the  council  to  take  advantage  of  his  pro- 
And  pro-  posal,  he  added  a  remarkable  prophecy  that,  if 
commercial  England  would  dcvclopc  its  manufactures,  and 
ofBngSJcL  rely  only  upon  itself  for  the  completion  of  them, 
the  trade  of  Antwerp  would  droop,  and  London 
become  the  mart  of  Europe.* 

The  country  in  due  time  would  reap  the  £ruits 
of  the  intellect  and  enterprise  of  Cholmley  and 
others  like  him.    The  government  of  Edward  VI- 

*  Request  and  Siut  of  a  Truehearted  Englishman :  Camden 
Miscellany, 
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could  afford  but  small  attention  to  such  things.  Ch.  a;. 

The  council  had  but  one  all-absorbing  occupation  ^^ 

— ^tofind  means,  without  sacrificinff  their  own  share  September. 

.       ^  ,        Theconn- 

of  the  public  plunder,  for  paying  the  debts  which  cii,  living 
Somerset  had  bequeathed  them.    The  bills  of  the  to  mouth, 
Flanders  Jews,  renewed  half-yearly  with  interest  ^JU^a. 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  twelve  per 
cent,  deducted   also    on  the  exchange,  were  a 
frightful  incubus.     They  must  pay,  or  they  must 
give  bonds  to  pay,  in  sterling  silver,  while  the 
crown  rents  and  the  subsidies  were  paid  in  a 
currency  which  was  but  half  its  nominal  value ; 
and  the  problem  taxed  to  the  uttermost  their 
financial  ingenuity.    The  four  hundred  thousand 
crowns  were  paid  by  the  French  for  Boulogne, 
and  perhaps  cleared  off  some  trifle  of  the  score; 
but  the  possession  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
tempted  the  Treasury  into   speculations  which 
would  kill  or  cure.     ^  Of  the  second  payment  of  The  ab- 
the    French,*    says    Edward,*    ^ten    thousand  "x^fc 
pounds  were  appointed  to  win  money  to  pay  the  ^Z.TX 
next  year  to  outward  countries,t  and  it  was  pro-  »n\"^diate 

J  7 1  x-        exigenoes. 

mised  that  the  money  should  double  every  months 
The  fate  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds  need  not  be 
inquired  into.  The  Flanders  State  Papers  con- 
tain little  at  this  time  but  monotonous  repeti- 
tions of  the  spendthrift's  story — ^bills  renewed  as 
they  fell  due,  and  fresh  loans  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  old. 

The  currency  was  the  great  resource;  and  a 


*  Journal  of  Edward  VI. :  Bubnbt's  Collectanea, 
t  i.e.,  to  the  Jews  at  Antwerp. 
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Ch.  27.  notable  scheme  was  invented  by  which  it  was 
^  J,  hoped    the    debts    in     England    could    be  all 

^^c*®^-  cleared  off.      *It  was  agreed,'   Edward  wrote, 
Tb«  Master  ^  that  Yorkc,  Master  of  the  Mint  at  the  Tower, 
undJtakes  shoiild  make  his  bargain  with  me — viz.,  to  take 
topay*te  ^j^^  profit  of  silvcr  rising  out  of  the  bullion  that 
of  th  ^^^   ^®  himself  brought — should  pay  all  my  debts  to 
rency.       the  sum  of  iao,ooo/.  or  above,  and  remadn  account- 
able for   the    overplus,   paying    no    more    but 
68.  and '6^.  the  oz.,  till  the  exchange  was  equal  in 
Flanders — ^also  that  he   should  declare   all  his 
bargains  to  any  should  be  appointed  to  oversee 
him,  and  leave  off  when  I  would :  for  which  I 
should  give  him  15,000/.  in  prest,  and  leave  to 
carry  8000/.  over  sea  to  abase  the  exchange.'* 

From  this  scarcely  intelligible  entry  it  would 
be  gathered  only  that  some  financial  evolution  was 
about  to  be  practised  which  would  make  two  shil- 
lings out  of  one,  or  something  to  that  effect :  and 
that  the  crown  was  to  commence  with  a  sacrifice 
of  15,000/.  The  real  nature  of  the  project,  how- 
ever, with  the  probable  effects  to  be  expected  from 
it,  was  explained  a  few  weeks  afber,  in  a  remark- 
able letter  from  a  London  merchant  to  Cecil; 
aad  it  is  weU  to  see  with  contemporary  eyes  the 
extent  and  bearing  of  that  deep  evil  which  the 
government,  in  despair  perhaps  of  any  better  re- 
source, persisted  in  inflicting  upon  the  country — 
teaching  the  people  to  execrate,  however  un- 
justly, the  very  name  of  a  Eeformation  which 
had  brought  so  dark  a  curse  upon  them. 

*  Edward's  Journal :  Bubnet's  Collectanea, 
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*  Forasmucli/  wrote  a  certain  William  Lane  to  Ch.  a;. 
Cecil,  *  as*  you  be  in  place  where  matters  concern- 
ing  our  commonwealth  are  many  times  talked  of,   October, 
and  I  in  my  heaxt  wishing  a  redress  of  things  thai  ^^^f . 
seemeth  to  me  amiss,  I  am  so  bold  as  to  utter  ^  lon^ 
to  you  my  judgment  in  these  cases  following,  J^^^J^ 
without  redress  whereof  our  commonwealth  shall 
run  headlong  into  more  misery;  and  for  that  I 
see  a  present  mischief  in  hand  or  coming,  I  would 
it  were  prevented  with  speedy  remedy. 

^  Of  late  not  twelve  days  passed  I  talked  with  The  deteiia 
Mr,  Torke  of  the  mint,  who  showed  me  that  he  gcheme  of 
was  in  hand  to  make  a  new  coin  of  fine  silver  ^\^*'** 
that  should  be  eleven  oz.  fine,  and  coined  in*^*- 
pieces  of  two  shillings  the  piece,  whereof  five 
pieces  or  a  little  more  should  make   one  oz. ; 
whereof  I  made  the  reckoning  that  one  oz.  of 
silver  fine  being  sold  to  the  mint  at  6«.  8(/.,  being 
coined,  should  make  eleven  shillings  to  be  paid 
out  again,  or  little  more  or  less.    I  said,  although 
the  silver  were  fine,  yet  was  it  too  dear  and  the 
money  naught.     He  answered,  that  it  was  richer 
than  the  other  money  late  made  or  now  amaking, 
and  much  other  communication  we  had  not. 

^  Now,  forasmuch  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
exchange  between  our  realm  and  other  foreign 
realms  is  the  very  rule  that  settleth  the  price 
(goods  cheap  or  dear)  of  almost  all  things  whereof 
is  no  scarcity,  as  well  of  the  commodities  and 
merchandize  of  this  realm  as  of  other  foreign  com- 
modities brought  hither,  I  will  therefore  declare 

*  William  Lane,  Meichant  of  London,  to  Sir  William  Cecil : 
M8.  Domestic,  Edward  YI.  vol.  ziii.  State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  27.  what  present  mischief  hath  happened  since  my 
^jj  communication  with  Yorke,  and  in  these  six  days 

October,  hitherward.  The  exchange  as  well  for  Flanders 
change  is  as  for  France  and  Spain  among  the  merchants 
prices  ai«  has  fallen  about  seven  per  cent,  by  reason  of  the 
™^^"  news  of  the  new  coin  coming  forth,  which  the 
people  will  more  better  make  the  reckoning  of, 
and  understand  the  value  of  now  in  fine  silver, 
than  before  in  the  mixture — which  fall  of  the  ex- 
change Cometh  for  fear  of  the  littleness  of  our 
silver  coin,  and  is  the  only  cause  that  all  we  the 
merchants  of  England  do  rob  England  and  carry 
away  all  the  gold  in  the  land  to  foreign  realms, 
for  that  it  is  to  a  more  profit  than  the  exchange. 
And  the  like  of  this  mischief  happened  here  in 
England  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
The  gold  18  last,  in  the  which  three  months  were  carried 
o"EngiM!d.  ^^*  ^^  England  not  so  little  as  100,000/.  of  gold 
(and  yet  did  sUver  c^me  into  England  as  fast  and 
all  for  the  private  gain  in  coining  the  silver), 
for  that  the  pound  of  gold  is  richer  than  the 
pound  of  white  money ;  which  mischief  now  pre- 
sent doth  cause  our  gold  to  be  bought  up.  And 
when  of  late  the  king  did  call  the  French  crown 
from  7  shillings  to  19  groats,  they  be  now  bought 
up  for  79.  3(/.  and  79.  4^/.,  to  be  carried  away  as 
all  other  gold ;  so  that  shortly  we  shall  be  quit  of 
all  our  rich  money  for  a  base  coin;  and  then 
shall  follow  a  greater  fall  of  the  exchange,  which 
is  the  father  of  all  dearth  of  almost  all  things  that 
man  occupyeth. 

*  If  we  in  England  should  coin  six  years  to 
come  so  much  white  money  as  we  have  done  in 
six  years  past  of  the  value  that  now  goeth,  the 
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plentifulness  of  the  money  and  the*  baseness  Ch.  2;. 
thereof  together  should  bring  our  commonwealth 
to  that  pass  that,  if  you  should  give  a  poor  man  October, 
three  shillings  a  day  for  his  day's  labour,  yet  you 
should  scarce  pay  him  such  a  hire  as  he  might 
live  thereof,  which  God  defend  should  come  to 
pass ;  and  the  private  gain  in  coining  silver  is  the 
cause  of  long  continuance  in  coining  still ;  which 
excess  of  gain  in  coining,  and  continuance  of  the 
same,  shall  bring  to  pass  as  is  aforesaid,  if  speedy 
redress  be  not  had  in  that  behalf.  And  yet  to 
new  fine  our  base  coin  cannot  be  done  without 
more  charge  than  may  be  borne  of  the  king  or 
the  commons. 

^  Further,  this  said  fall  of  the  exchange  within  senes  of 
these  four  days  hath  caused,  or  will  cause,  cloth  to  a^^ent 
be  bought  at  56L  the  pack,  which  before  would  ^^' 
not  have  been  bought  for  52/.  the  pack ;  so  that  *^«"»  <>^ 
you    may    perceive    that    the    exchange    dothtionoftbe 
engender    dear    cloths,    and    dear  cloths    doth  *'''"^^^* 
engender  dear  wool,   and  dear  wool  doth   en- 
gender   many    sheep,    and    many  sheep    doth 
engender  much    pasture  and  dear,   and   much 
pasture  is  the  decay  of  tillage,  and  out  of  the 
decay  of  tillage  springeth  the  scarcity  of  com  and 
the   people  unwrought,    and    constraineth   the 
dearth  of  all  things.     I  have,  for  these  six  or  Growth  of 
eight  years  passed,  perceived  our  commonwealth  i^j^7^ 
to  be  grown  into  such  a  costliness  and  chargeable-  ^l^f^^ 
ness  of  living  and  expense  of  foreign  commodities,  w^^try. 
a  great  part  not  needful,  that  the  trial  being 
made  by  the  king's  customs,  you  shall  find  that 
we  spend  and  consume  within  this  realm  such 
sums    and  quantities  of   foreign  commoditieS| 
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C=-  *7-  that  all  the  wool,  cloth,  tin,  lead,  leather,  coal, 
A.D.  1550.  A^d  other  merchandize  to  be  carried  out  of  this 
^^^^'  realm,  is  not  able  to  countervail,  pay,  or  recom- 
pense for  the  said  merchandize  brought  into  the 
realm  by  one  quarter  part  at  least.  And  so  long 
aB  the  bringing  in  of  superfluous  commodities 
shall  exceed  in  value  the  richness  of  our  commo- 
dities carried  out,  so  long  and  so  much  must  you 
needs  grant  me,  that  our  realm  is  impoverished, 
either  in  money  or  otherwise.  That  man  which 
spendeth  in  a  year  more  than  the  stynte  of  his 
lands  and  travail  of  his  body  doth  gain,  must 
needs  decay  and  grow  into  debt,  as  doth  our 
whole  realm  in  this  point.  And  yet  of  late  days 
I  understand  that  there  is  a  restraint  of  lead  not 
to  be  carried  out  of  England,  which,  whosoever 
did  invent,  studied  as  much  the  hurt  of  the  com- 
monwealth as  he  that  invented  that  no  coals 
should  be  conveyed  from  Newcastle  into  any 
foreign  port  but  in  a  French  ship,  which,  although 
it  is  but  a  coal  matter,  is  such  a  hindrance  to  a 
part  of  our  commonwealth  as  is  worthy  of  redress. 
AdYBntagee  ^  And,  forasmuch  as  I  have  spoken  of  coals,  I 
for  from  a  will  Say  a  little  more.  If  it  were  well-considered 
m^tTtho  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  coals  of  England  for 
coal  trade.  \}^^  benefit  of  our  land,  and  an  order  therein  set 
to  the  most  commodity  of  this  realm,  it  should  be 
found  much  more  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth 
than  it  is  now  taken  for ;  for  it  might  well  main- 
tain in  England  three  of  our  decayed  towns  or 
cities,  besides  the  setting  on  work  of  three  hun- 
dred ships  daily  moi:e  than  it  doth,  and  the 
mariners  thereof. 
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*  But  in  the  meantime,  and  out  of  hand,  for  Ch.  27- 
God's  sake,  sir,  set  forward  some  remedy  for  the  ^^  ,-^^ 
other  matter,  that  we  the  merchants  carry  not  ,^^'^ 
away  all  our  rich  money,  and  leave  the  base  cnirency 
money  here  still.     Once  the  excess  of  the  private  eaUed 
gain  in  coining  to  other  men — apposed  as  to  the  mJSaSy. 
kinff — ^may  be  taken  away,   and  also  our  base 
coin  of  white  money  called  down  to  fifteen  shil- 
lings in  the  pound — ^though  it  be  not  enough, 
yet  will  it  do   great  service  for  the  time,  and 
keep  many  things   at   a  stay  which    else  will 
come   to  misery.      And    although    this    takes 
no  place,    for    divers  respects    known   to    the 
rulers  and  not  to  me,  yet  I  say  there  is  many 
more  reasons  herein  to  be  made  which  I  omit. 
Sir,   I    most   heartily  desire   you  not    to    be 
oflFended  with  me  for  writing  this  my  poor  aud 
simple  judgment  in  matters   of  weight  apper- 
taining to  councillors   or  other  wise  men;  for 
God  I  take  to  record,  my  heart  bleedeth  in  my 
body  to  see  and  perceive  the  things  that  be  out 
of  frame,  and  the  misery  coming  towards  us,  if  it 
be  not  prevented.' 

Free  English  thought  would  reform  in  time  the  The  protest 
economy  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  religion  of 
it ;  but  governments  are  deaf  to  remedies  of  slow 
growth.  Cecil  preserved  the  letter  among  his 
papers — perhaps  he  submitted  it  to  his  chiefs, 
but  to  no  present  purpose. 

The  immediate  scheme  of  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  came  to  nothing.  His  purchase  of  bullion 
in  Flanders  was  interrupted  by  the  authorities 
at  Brussels.     But  the  plate  which  England  could 
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Ternment 
attempt  to 
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supply  travelled  along  the  same  bad  road,  and 
all  the  mints,  through  the  whole  year  of  1550, 
plied  their  abominable  trade.  Zeal  against 
superstition  was  the  universal  pretext  for  the 
pillage  of  the  churches.  The  shrines  and  cruci* 
fixes  were  already  gone.  This  year,  *  the  King's 
Highness  having  need  of  a  mass  of  money,'  an 
order  of  council  went  out  for  all  the  plate  remain- 
ing in  all  the  churches  in  England  to  be  brought 
to  the  treasury.*  '  All  the  church  plate  in  the 
Tower  was  to  be  melted  into  wedges'  for  the 
great  cesspool  ;t  and  so  narrow  was  the  gleaning, 
that  *the  gold,  silver,  and  jewels'  were  'ordered 
to  be  stripped'  from  the  mass  books,  legend 
books,  and  such  like,  in  his  Highness's  library 
at  Westminster.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the 
public  expenditure  was  slightly  reduced,  the  debts 
partially  paid  off — ^but  it  was  only  by  defrauding 
the  public  of  the  means — ^through  the  currency.  J 
To  conceal  the  fraud  which  they  were  practising, 
or  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  it,  Warwick 
and  his  friends  endeavoured  to  enforce  violently 
an  arbitrary  system  of  prices.  The  harvest  of  1550 
was  a  bad  one.  The  existing  scarcity  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  failure  of  the  crops.     The  magistrates 


•  Privy  CounciljRecards,^^' 
ward  VI.  MS. 

t  Ibid. 

j  Owing  to  the  carelessneas 
witii  which  the  pnblio  aooount« 
were  kept,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  the  debts  of  the 
crown  really  amounted  at  any 
giyen  time.  Bills  were  renewed 
88  thej  fell  due,  and  the  calcu- 


lation of  money  to  be  provided 
at  any  given  time  only  touched 
what  was  immediately  necessaiy. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  on 
the  whole,  Warwick  would  have 
accomplished  something,  had 
not  the  remedy  which  he  em- 
ployed been  worse  than  the  dis- 
order to  be  cured. 
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were  ordered  to  give  the  farmers  everywhere  a  Ch.  a?, 
scale  on  which  they  were  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
duce.  If  they  would  not  sell,  the  constables  were  October. 
to  enter  into  possession,  to  survey  their  yards, 
their  cattle-sheds,  and  their  dairies,  and  to  sell  for 
them,  at  the  official  prices,  whatever  should  ap- 
pear to  have  been  raised  for  the  market,  and  not 
for  consumption  at  home :  the  proclamation  hav- 
ing been  received  with  an  outcry,  the  magistrates 
were  to  raise  the  force  of  the  shires  if  necessary, 
to  arrest  and  send  to  London  any  wanton  or  dis- 
obedient person  who  ventured  to  resist.* 

If  it  was  so  difficult,  however,  to  enforce  just  The 
prices  against  the  opposition  of  self-interest,  it^^ 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  English  fanners  J|^^"J^ 
would  submit  to  have  unjust  prices  forced  upon  ▼enment 
them.     The  council  quailed  before  the  howl  of 
indignation  which  rose  over  the  country  when 
force  was  threatened.     In  a  few  weeks  they  were 
compelled  to  confess  their  error,  and  *  from  hence- 
forth to  suffer  articles'  of  food  to  be  at  liberty, 
and  to  be   sold  no  other  than  the  buyers  and 
sellers  could  reasonably  agree  upon.'  f 

But  it  was  a  bad  business — ^not  to  be  for- 
gotten, when  we  would  explain  to  ourselves  why 
the  English  nation  acquiesced  so  readily  in  the 
reaction  under  their  coming  sovereign. 
To  return  to  more  interesting  subjects. 


•  MS.  Domestic,  Edward 
VI.  vol.  xi. 

t  M8.  Ibid.  —  Sir  John 
Mason,  writing  to  Cecil,  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the 
government  as    utterly    wrong  |  p.  341. 

VOL.  V.  IJ 


and  useless.  '  Nature  will  have 
her  course/  he  said,  'and  never 
shall  you  drive  her  to  consent 
that  a  pennyworth  shall  be  sold 
for  a  farthing.* — ^Tytleb,  vol.  i. 
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Ch.  a;.       The  Duke  of  Somerset,  on  the  i8th  of  Feb- 
a7^  ruary,  received  a  formal  pardon.*     In  the  begin- 
April,    jiing  of  April  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a  privy 
of  Someraet  counciUor.    On  the  3rd  of  June  his  reconciliation 
to  the       with  Warwick  was  cemented  by  the  union  of 
^^^       Lady    Anne     Seymour    with     Lord     Ambrose 
Dudley.     The  summer  pageant  of  the  marriage 
June,     ceremony  was  at  Shen^e  upon  the  Thames.     The 
on  the       king  was  present,  and  the  French  ambassadors  also, 
who  had  arrived  in  England  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  and  had  been  entertained  by  the  lords 
in.  a  series  of  gorgeous  entertainments. f     On  the 
4th,  the  day  following.  Lord   Bobert   Dudley 
(Earl  of  Leicester  afterwards)  was  also  married 
at  the  same  place — the  fact  being  chiefly  memo- 
rable through  its  consequences — to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Bobsart. 

These  scenes  of  brilliancy  had  followed  close 
upon  another  scene  which  was  not  so  brilliant. 
JoMi         In  May,  Joan  Bocher,  a  Kentish  woman,  who 
burnt,  not- had  been  left  in  prison  by  Somerset's  heresy 
^g  tbe'^    commission,  had  been  sent  to  the  stake.     She 
thSUiiw  w^  ^  pious  worthy  woman  it  appears,  a  friend 
Btotute.      Qf  A.nne  Askew,  who  had  died  the  same  death  a 
few  years  previously.     Her  crime  was  an  erro- 
neous opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  incarnation ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  statute  for  the  punishment 
of  heresy  by  death  had  been  formally  repealed, 
the  authorities  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
the  traditions  of  the  common  law — ^much  as  if  a 
judge  in  these  days  was  to  order  a  man  to  be 

*    BtKJSO.  t   EdWABD's  JOUBNAL. 
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hanged  for  sheep-stealing,  notwithstanding  the  Ch.  27. 
alteration  of  the  law,  because  hangfine  was  the 
ancient  traditionary  treatment  to  which  sheep-     May* 
stealers  were  liable.*     Eidley  reasoned  with  Joan 
the  day  before  her  execution :  '  it  was  not  long 
ago/  she  said,  ^  since  you  burnt  Anne  Askew  for  a 
piece  of  bread,  yet  came  yourselves  to  believe  the 
doctrine  for  which  you  burnt  her ;  and  now  you 
will  bum  me  for  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  in  the  end 
you  will  believe  this  also/f      She  would  not 
recant,  and  so  she  died,  being  one  of  the  very 
few  victims  of  the  ancient  hatred  of  heresy  with 
which  the  Beformed   Church  of  England  has 
to    charge  itself.      Yet,   although    Protestants 
were    instinctively    more     susceptible    of    the  Toleration 
altered    feelings  which  the    progress    of   time^Srtue* 
and    of  the  world   brings    with    it — although  JJ^jJ^^^ 
earlier  than  Catholics  they  awoke  to  a  wiser 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  theological  errors 
— ^the   doctrine  of    persecution  is  nevertheless 
an  essential  part  of  all  dogmatic  systems,  and 
the  causes  which  first  compelled  the  Eeformed 
Churches  to  toleration,  have  acted  more  slowly,  But  wm 
but  with  equal  effect,  upon  their  rival.     The  upon  tho 


*  The  panegyrists  of  Edward 
YI.  have  described  his  pathetic 
agony  at  signing  the  death  war- 
rant. The  entry  in  his  Jonmal 
on  the  subject  shows  no  particular 
emotion.  It  is  a  notice  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  aoriminal  for  anoffence 
for  which  he  certainly  had  no 
sympathy. 

'Joan  Bocher,  otherwise  called 
Joan  of  Kent,  was  burnt  for  hold- 
ing that  Christ  was  not  incar- 1 

v2 


Beformers 

and  the 
nate  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  being  Catholics. 

condemned  the  year  before,  but 

kept    in  hope  of  conversion — 

the  30th  April  the  Bishop  of 

London  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely 

were  to  persuade  her,  but  she 

withstood  them,  and  reviled  the 

preacher  that  preached  at  her 

death.'  —  Edward's      Journal : 

Busnbt'b  Collectanea,  p.  208. 

t  Stbtpb,  Memarialt,  voL  iuL 
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A.D.  1550. 

Mmj. 


Ch. 27.  Court  of.Eome  could  as  little  venture  at  the 
present  day  to  send  an  unbeliever  to  the  stake,  as 
the  Court  of  St.  James's ;  and  the  code  of  canon  law 
for  which  the  Eeformers  of  the  Church  of  England 
desired  the  sanction  of  parliament,  was  no  more 
tolerant  of  what  the  Church  of  England  considers 
heresy,  than  the  code  of  the  Inquisition.* 

The  council  could  persecute  heretics.  They 
were  earnest,  too,  in  the  purification  of  the 
faith  from  superstition.  The  conscientious  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Prayer-book  was  possible  as  yet 
to  believers  in  transubstantiation.  The  Prayer- 
book,  with  the  help  of  the  foreign  refiigees, 
was  about  to  be  revised,  and  Bidley  was  no 
sooner  settled  in  the  see  of  London,  than  he 


*  Cranmer,  and  the  other  au- 
thors of  the  Brformatio  Legwn, 
inclade,  in  a  list  of  heresies, '  The 
denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bihle/  or  'of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament/  or  '  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ'  For  the  way 
in  which  these  opinions  were  to 
be  dealt  with,  they  say :  '  Fideles 
omnes  in  nomine  Dei  et  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  obtestamur  ut 
abhisopinionibus  pestilentissimis 
se  longissime  abducant.  Et  ab 
illis  etiam  vehementer  oonten- 
dimus  qui  rempublicam  et  eccle- 
siam  administrant  ut  istas  hsereses 
ex  regno  nostro  penitus  evellen- 
das  et  radicitus  extirpandas 
quantum  in  se  est  curent.' 

A  heretic  was  to  be  tried  by  a 
bishop.  From  a  bishop  he 
might  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  from  the  Court  of 
Arches  to  the  King's  Bench. 


'  Qui  Tero,'  the  proposed  law 
continued,  'qui  vero  nee  admo- 
nitionem  neo  doctrinam  ullft  ra- 
tione  admittunt  sed  in  Hsresi 
prorsus  induraverunt,  primum 
lueretici  pronuntientur.  A  jn- 
dioe  deinde  legitimse  feriantur 
excommunicationis  supplido. 
Quse  sententia  cum  lata  fuerit, 
si  infra  spatium  sexdeoim  dierum 
ab  hseresi  recesserint,  primum  ex- 
hibeant  pablioe  manifesta  pceni- 
tentiiB  indicia.  .  Deinde  solen- 
nitur  jurent  in  ilU  se  nunquam 
hseresi  rursus  venaturoe.  Ter- 
tio  oontrarisB  doctrinse  publice 
satisfaciant,  ac  his  omnibus  im- 
pletis  absolvantur— — Cum  vero 
penitas  insederit  error  .  .  . 
turn  consumptiB  omnibus  aliis 
remediis  ad  extremum  ad  dviles 
magistratus  ablegetur  punien- 
dus,  etc.* — Brformatio  Le^m, 
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undertook  in  his  own  diocese  to  anticipate  the  Ch.  27. 
alterations.     On  the  nth  of*  June,  at  night,  the  ^^^ 
altax  at  St.  Paul's  was  taken  down,  and  a  table  ^,i^^- 

Eidley 

erected  in  its  place,  signifying  in  the  change  that  takes  down 
the  body  of  the  Saviour  was  no  longer  broken  st.  Paui'i*^ 
and  offered  in  the  sacrament,  but  that  human 
beings    merely    partook  together  of    innocent 
bread  and  wine.*     The  council  followed  up  the 
bishop,  and   directed    the  same   change  to  be 
introduced  throughout  England.     The  Bishop  of  ^^^"""^p 
Chichester,  hesitating  to  obey,  was  summoned  to  oheetor  is 
London,  and  shut  up  with  Gardiner,  Bonner, 
and  Heath.     The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  recusants,  being  one  of  Henry's 
trustees,  was  less  easy  to  deal  with.    A  charge  of 
conspiracy  was  brought  against  him;t  but  it 
broke  down  for  want  of  evidence,  and  for  the 
present  he  was  left  at  liberty.     Dr,  Chedsey  was 
sent  to  the  Fleet  for  seditious  preaching,  and 
White,  the  warden  of  Winchester,  for  having  in 
his  possession  anti-Protestant  books.  X 

The  next  movement — in  the  confidence  that^^"^' 

soresare 

the  Emperor  was  not  in  a  situation  to  resent  it  contem- 

.  -.  plated 

— was  against  Mary.;  and  the  consequence^  were  against  the 
more  serious  than  the  council  expected.  umrj. 

I  must  again  review  briefly  the  state  of  things 
on  the  Continent.  On  the  loth  of  November, 
1549,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  .fell  vacant.  Paul  lEI. 
had  ended  his  pontificate — ^broken-hearted,  it 
was  said,  at  the  revolt  of  his  grandson  Octavio ; 


*  Stbtpx,  Bubhbt,  Stow.     Chrey  Friars'  Chronicle. 

t  Beeords  qf  Privy  Council,  MS, 

X  MS.  Ibid :  Stsype's  Cranmer. 
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Ch.  27.  but  his  age  (he  was  82),  and  the  anxieties  and 
H^Tsio.  1^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  fifteeli  years  of  his  reign,  wonld 
Pani  III.    rather  cause  surprise  at  the  strength  which  had 
▼ember  lo,  endurcd  so  long.    Men  who  have  spent  their  Kves 
in  political  battles,  who  have  had  some  years* 
experience  of  the  dispositions  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  do  not  die  of  small  disappointments, 
and  the  intellectual  sinew  of  Paul  would  not 
have  been  broken  by  the  disobedience  of  a  boy. 
Yet,  if  by  such  a  cause  his  last  hours  were  em- 
bittered, he  was  punished  in  his  solitary  weak- 
ness of  aflfection  for  his  kindred.     If  consistency 
and  dauntless  bearing  command  respect  wher- 
The  giP»t-  ever  they  are  found,  Paul  III.,  as  a  ruler  of  men, 

ness  of  his  •'  ^  '  .  .  ' 

pontificate,  may  claim  a  place  among  the  politically  great. 
On  the  death  of  Clement  VII.  the  papacy  was 
dying,  the  human  life  was  gone  from  it.  But  the 
phantom  had  risen  from  the  grave,  and  was  again 
towering  up  over  Europe  in  menacing  grandeur. 
Scotland  had  been  saved;  France,  which  was 
trembling  on  the  edge  of  revolt,  had  returned 
to  partial  allegiance ;  the  Smalcaldic  League  was 
broken ;  and,  in  dying,  Paul  might  feel  that  the 
Befoneaation  had  spent  its  force,  that  the  worst 
was  over.*     But  who  was  to  succeed?     France 


*  Clarifisinue  memoris  Prin- 
oepB  .  .  arma  siepius  move- 
rat  advenus  Chrieti  hostes. 
Catholioo  sanguine  a  Be  nunqnam 
resperaa.  Inchoaverat  diaque 
promoverat  concilium  ex  ob- 
Btaculis  pAurduum,  ex  rebus  in 
eo  agitatis  amplissimum  et  ad 
reparandam  disciplinam  pre- 
validum,     inter     reliqua,    quie 


unquam  in  ecdesill  ooaluissent. 
Immoderate  .a«n  ergs  rtirpem 
amore  se  hominem  prodidit. 
De  reliquo  herois  nomen  apnd 
eoclesiam  nactus   est. — Palla- 

VICINO. 

Of  the  personal  character  of 
Paul  III.  strange  stories  wera 
afloat.  Before  his  death  a  pam- 
phlet appeared  dedicated  to  one 
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liad  its  nominee,  and  the  Empire  had  its  nominee.  Oh.  27. 

Eeginald  Pole  offered  himself  in  the  interests  of  ■;; 

religion.     An  Italian  faction,  under  the  young 
Cardinal  Pamese,  Octavio's    brother,  held    the^^^JI^^^ 
balance  among  the  rival  parties,  and  Famese  was  ^  ^^^^^^ 
said  to  be  Imperial.     It  was  reported  at  Brussels  oessor. 
that  he  had  promised  Charles  twenty  voices  in 
favour  of  any  one  that  he  might  name;   and 
scandal  added  that,  to  settle  all  questions,  Charles 
might  perhaps  nominate  himself.*  Such  a  solution 
ofEuropeandifficulties  wouldhave  been  as  complete 
as  it  was,  unfortunately,  impossible.  The  cardinals 
went  to  work  at  the  end  of  December,  and  the 
first  favourite  was  Pole.     Famese  was  personally  Reginald 
for  Mm,  the  Imperialists  were  not  ag^st  him,  1^  ^ 
and  Pole  at  one  time  was  so  confident  of  success,  ^•^^'"**» 
that  he  composed  an  oration  to  the  conclave  to 
be  delivered  on  his  election.!     But  the  Italians 
generally  were  lukewarm,  and  the  French  were 
hostile.     Once,  at  a  midnight  meeting,  if  we  may 
believe  a  theatrical  story  of  Beccatelli,  there  was 
a  moment  when  the  feeling  was  so  far  in  his 
favour  that  he  might  have  been  chosen  on  the 


of  tbe  Colonnafl,  and  ascribed  to 
Bernard  Ochin — (the  aoooont  of 
it  is  given  by  Sleidan) — charg- 
ing Paul  with  crimes  which  the 
annak  of  the  Borgiaa  would  not 
paralleL  The  writer,  with  drcum- 
•tantial  minuteness,  deokres  that 
the  Pope  in  his  youth  had  been 
imprisoned  for  two  murders — 
that  he  had  poisoned  his  mother 
and  one  of  his  nephews — that  he 
had  poisoned  a  sister  whom  he 
had  first  corrupted,  ^ 


The  probability  Ib  immeasur- 
ably great,  that*  all  charges 
produced  long  after  date  against 
persons  who  have  excited  the 
animosity  of  a  theological  or 
political  Action  are  lies. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Cheyne  to  the 
Council:  Stbtps,  vol.  iii.  p. 
298. 

t  Gratiani:  quoted  in  Prs's 
Life  qf  Fole. 
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■ 

Ch.  a;,  spot  by  adoration.     But  the  opportunity,  if  it 
11^7$^.  ^^st^^j  was  allowed  to  pass.     Morone,  a  decided 
^duded    Imperialist,  was  proposed  next,  and  proposed  by 
by  the       Pole;  but  the  French  were   able  to  keep  out 
Prance.      Moroue,  though  unable  to  carry  their  own  can- 
didate Salviati ;  and,  in  the  end,  Famese  brought 
forward  the  president  of  the  council  at  Bologna, 
Cardinal  del  Monte  ;  del  Monte  having  privately 
promised  that,  if  elected,  he  would  forsake  France, 
no  longer  oppose  the  Emperor,  restore  Parma  to 
Octavio,  and  reunite  the  council  at  Trent. 
Cardinal        Easy,  timid,  and  self-indulgent,  Cardinal  del 
is  choien,    Moutc  was  a  neutral  character  on  which  opposing 
Sie  of*    factions  could  agree.     On  him  the  choice  fell  at 
Jniinaiii.  jg^^.   ^^^  under  the  name   of  Julius  III.  he 

occupied  (his  dwarfed  dimensions  could  not  fill) 
the  vacant  throne  of  Paul  III.  His  first  act 
showed  the  conduct  which  was  to  be  looked  for 
from  him.  A  Pope,  on  his  election,  was  allowed 
by  custom  to  bestow  the  red  hat  which  he  va- 
cated at  his  own  private  pleasure.  Julius  III. 
raised  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  cardinal  a  favourite 
and  beautiful  page  who  had  the  care  of  his  Holi- 
ness's  monkey.  The  new  Jupiter,  the  irreverent 
world  exclaimed,  had  taken  up  into  heaven  a 
second  Ganymede. 
The  Got-        So  much  for  the  Papacy.     The  Emperor  now 


tTmeet  at  supposed  that  his  difficulties  would  be  at  an  end. 

AugBburg.  rpj^^  couucil  would  collcct  again  at  Trent,  and 
the  Germans  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it. 
The  Diet  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Augsburg 
at  midsummer ;  Prince  Philip  was  sent  for  from 
Spain;  and  theological  and  political  questions 
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merging  into  one,  the  representatives  would  be  Ch.  27. 
invited,  not  only  to  give  their  allegiance  to  the  ^^ 
council,  but  to  make  the  Empire  hereditary,  and  p^^p  " 
to  nominate  Philip  as  Charles's  successor.     Fer-  fromSpam. 
dinand,  King  of  the  Eomans,  and  presumptive 
successor,  had  promised,  it  was  said,  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions  in  Philip's  favour  ;*  and  though  Charles  v. 
Ferdinand  disclaimed  any  such  engagement,  and  make  the 
his  son  Maximilian  had  no  inclination  to  make  hap^dtozy. 
way  for  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  believed  that  he 
could  bear  down  opposition.     The  Pope  was  in 
his  interests,  and  the  Catholic  States  of  Germany 
would  act  as  the  Pope  wished ;  while  they  were 
secretly   promised  that  the   Lutheran   divines 
should  appear  at  the  council,  not  as  members 
upon  equal  terms,  but  as  accused  persons,  upon 
their  trials,  f 

Magdeburg  continuing  to  hold  out  against  the 
Interim,  was  declared  under  the  ban  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  London  council  having  f6llowed  in  the 
ways  of  Somerset,  there  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  a  renewal  of  intimacy  with  England.  After 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  patience,  Charles  ima- 
gined  at  last  that  he  could  declare  himself  openly 
as  the  enemy  of  heresy  in  all  its  forms. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  before  leaving  Brussels  He  issaee 
for  the  Diet,  he  issued  an  edict  for  the  govern-  Jl^f  the 
ment  of  the  Netherlands,  which  bore  in  time  its  ?™if*^"i' 

'  mtheliuy 

fatal  fruit  in  the  Alva  persecutions.     He  hadcwmtnes. 
done  his  best,  he  said,  by  moderate  measures  to 


*  Sir  John  Mason  to  the  Council :  Tytlbs,  voL  i.  p.  296. 

t  Ibid. 
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Ch.  27.  keep  his  subjects  to  the  true  faith.  He  had 
"■^"^  learnt,  to  his  sorrow,  that  not  only  were  they 
infected  too  deeply  to  be  cured  by  moderate 
means,  but  that  foreigners  who  traded  amongst 
them  (he  aUuded  particularly  to  the  English), 
were  systematically  spreading  contagion  in  their 
Here^  towns-  Be  the  consequences  what  they  might, 
to  An  end.  hcrcsy  should  now  come  to  an  end  ;  heretical 
books  should  circidate  no  longer  in  his  domi- 
nions; he  would  have  no  conventicles,  no  re- 
baptisings,  no  conspiracies,  no  disputings  on 
doubtful  passages  in  Scripture.  The  saints 
should  receive  their  honours;  the  manicipal 
liberties  of  the  towns  should  no  longer  protect 
evil  deeds  and  evil  doers ;  and  he  would  trifle  no 
longer  in  inflicting  punishment. 

*Men  and  women,'  said  the  Emperor,  'who 
disobey  my  command  shall  be  punished  as 
rebels  and  disturbers  of  public  order.  "Women 
who  have  fallen  into  heresy  shall  be  buried 
^2 'jj^*"  alive,  and  men  shall  lose  their  heads,  even  if 
executed,  they  dcsist  from  their  errors;  if  they  continue 
obstinate,  they  shall  be  burnt;  and  whichever 
be  their  punishment,  their  goods  shall  be  for- 
feited:* they  shall  be  incapable  of  making  a 
wiU:  from  the  moment  of  their  proved  delin- 
quency, their  acts  as  citizens  shall  be  null  and  void : 


Women 
BhaUlie 
buried 


•  J'ordonne  que  oeoz  qui 
agiront  oontre  ces  defenses 
8oient  punis  oomme  seditieax  et 
pertorbateun  da  repoB  public,  et 
je  oondamne  les  femmee  ^  dire 
enterr^  toutes  vives,  et  lea 
homines  a  perdre  la  tdte  en  caa 


qa'ila  d^iatent  de  leura  errenra, 
mais  tons  a  dtre  brul^a,  g'ila  y 
demenrent  obatin^A,  et  a  la  oon- 
fiacation  de  leun  biens  qnelque 
supplioe  qa'ila  subisaent. — Slei- 
Diir,  vol.  vL  p.  64. 
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if  man  or  woman  be  suspected  of  heresy,  no  one  Ch.  27. 
shall  aid,  protect,  or  shelter  him  or  her ;  they  shall 
be  denounced  to  the  nearest  inquisition.     Those  No  one 
who  have  fallen  into  heresy,  who  of  their  own  or  proteot 
accord  have  repented  and  been  received  to  grace,  peSteST 
if  they  again  reason  or  argue  on  the  subject  of 
their  errors,  shall  be  punished  as  relapsed :  those 
who  are  suspected,  although  there  be'  no  proofs 
against  them,  shall  abjure  and  do  penance;  no 
honour,    public    office,    or    dignity  whatsoever 
shall  be  conferred  on  any  man  who  has  once 
been  tainted :  no  stranger  shall  be  admitted  to  ^^ 
a  lodging  in  any  inn  or  private  house  unless  without  a 
he  bring  with  him  a  testimonial  of  orthodoxy  of  ortho- 
from  the  priest  of  the  place  where  he  has  resided.  ^  \^ 
The  inquisitor-general  shall  have  power  to  ex-^"*^ 
amine  into  the  belief  of  every  man,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  and  all  and  any  officers  of  all 
kinds  shall  assist  the  inquisitor,  at  their  peril  if 
they  neglect  or  refuse;  those  who  know  where  Those  who 
heretics  are  concealed,  shall  denounce  them,  orheretios 
shall  suffer  as  heretics  themselves:  those  whOgofferMif 
give  up  heretics  to  justice  shall  not  be  liable  to  ^^^^ 
punishment,  though  they  be  themselves  heretics,  *«™- 
if  they  will  for  the  future  conform.     And  the 
penalties   hereby  threatened  shall  be  inflicted, 
and    shall   not    be  relaxed;    and   judges   who 
neglect  their  duty  shall  not  escape  unpunished. 
Those  who  are  cited  and  do  not  appear,  shall 
be  assumed  to  be  guilty,  and  treated  as  guilty; 
those  who  intercede  for  offenders  shall  suffer  as 
abettors  of  heresy.' 

The  circumstantial  minuteness  of  the  edict 
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Ch.  27.  carried  terror  into  every  town  in  the  Low  Coun- 
^^  ,^g^  tries.     Orthodoxy  was  no  security,  unless  accom- 
panied with  the  extinction  of  all  human  charity. 
From  city  and  village  streams  of  refugees  poured 
out  toward  the  ports,  and  on  board  vessels  bound 
The         for  En&rland.     En&^land  became   the  island  of 
Froteetanta  refiige  to  which  the  exiled  Flemings  brought 
in ^^^^  with  them  their  arts  and  industry;  and,  as  for- 
lorn and  naked  they  set  foot  upon  the  British 
shores,  the  honourable  humanity  with    which 
they    were    received,   sheltered,   and    sustained 
must  be  counted  among  the  not  too  many  virtues 
of  Edward's  ministers.     Austin  Friars  was  i&ade 
over  to  those  who  remained  in  London,  with 
lands  and  farms  to  support  their  clergy;    and 
the  clergy  themselves  were  enrolled  as  a  body 
corporate  and  exempt  from  the  bishop's  juris- 
diction.*    The  Duke  of  Somerset  at  his  own 
expense  established  a  colony  of  Walloon  weavers 
among  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  f 

The  Emperor  meanwhile  went  resolute  to  Augs- 
burg, where  he  carried  a  vote  in  the  Diet  binding 
Germany  to  submit  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  entered  the  territory  of  the 
-The  Mag-   Maffdebureers.     They  made  a  sortie  upon  him, 
lose  a  bat-  and  wcre  defeated  utterly,  with  the  loss  of  their 
i^iJto     artillery.     The  fate  of  Lutherauism  appeared  to 
•urrender.  ^^  sealed ;  yet  the  Magdeburgers  still  would  not 
surrender.     Surrender,  they  said  grandly,  impUed 
the  mass,  and  the  mass  they  would  receive  never. 


•  BfMSB. 

t  2£B.  Dimestic,  Edward  VI.  State  Paper  OjEBce. 
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But  they  could    die   without    difficulty;    they  Ch.  27. 
made  up  their  mind^  to  the  worst;  and  the  news .  ^    ^ 
of  the  edict  in  the  Low  Countries  did  them  service, 
bringing  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Landgrave  and 
the  Elector  to  their  aid  in  thousands.   In  all  rea- 
sonable probability,  however,  their  resistance  was 
hopeless.     The  Diet  voted  a  force,  the  command 
of  which  they  petitioned  the  Emperor  should  be 
given  to  Duke  Maurice.     The  Emperor,  who, 
notwithstanding  the    duke's   resistance  to   the 
Literim,  and  his  suspicious  absence  from  Augs- 
burg (he  had  been  represented  there  by  deputy), 
either  trusted  him  or  did  not  choose  to  appear 
to  distrust   him,   consented;    and  Maurice  re- Duke  Man- 
lieved  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  took  the  field  2^  Mag- 
in  November,  and  laid  formal  siege  to  the  city.     ^^"«- 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  Emperor  was 
at  the  height  of  his  confidence,  and  England  was 
harassed,  distracted,  and  impoverished,  that  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  withdraw  the  privilege 
from  the  Princess  Mary  of  using  her  own  reli- 
gion, and  of  compelling  her  to  submit  to  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.     When  a   hint    of   what    was 
intended  went  abroad,  the  Imperial  ambassador 
made  a  formal  request  that  she  should  not  be  Apxii  15. 
interfered  with.     He  was  met  with    a   direct 
refusal;  and  although  no  immediate  steps  were 
taken,  yet  Mary  had  reason  to  know  that  before  The  B^g- 
long  constraint  would  be  used  towards  her,  and  ^p^^Tto  ^ 
arrangements  were  contrived  between  herself  and  ^^J^ 
the  Eegent  of  the  Low  Countries  for  her  escape  ^n<»« 
to  Antwerp.     The  Flemish  admiral,  Skipperus,  meditotea 
wafi  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  and  had  been  inspect-  m^^!^ 
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Ch.  27.  ing  the  landing-places.*   The  princess  was  to  ride 

Z^~:^.  d^^  s^^^  ^igH  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
J«iy-  from  her  house  at  New  Hall,  and  Skipperus 
would  be  in  the  way  to  carry  her  off.  The  project 
was  not  new.  On  her  mother's  death,  fifteen 
years  before,  a  similar  escape  had  been  contem- 
plated, and  had  been  relinquished,  perhaps  out 
of  dread  of  Henry's  resentment,  f  The  difficulty 
was  now  less  considerable.  Mary  was  older  and 
more  experienced.  Her  escape,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  easy,  and  when  accomplished,  would  be 
followed  by  war  and  insurrection.  {  The  peers 
of  the  old  blood,  more  than  ever  discontented  at 
the  aspect  of  public  afiairs,  had  withdrawn  in 
displeasure  to  their  estates;  and  as  Warwick 
attached  himself  more  and  more  t(>  the  ultra- 
Protestants,  a  second  schism  was  making  itself 
felt  among  the  council.  A  State  paper,  unfor- 
tunately imperfect,  reveals  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Cecil  on  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 


*  Edward's  Journal,  July  13 : 
Bubnet's  Collectanea,  p.  21. 

t  The  plan  is  detailed  in  a 
long  letter  from  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  Charles  Y.,  dated 
Feb.  17,  1536,  among  the  ar- 
chives at  Brussels.  The  ambas- 
sador's alarm  for  himself  is  ex- 
pressed with  much  emphasis. 
'S'il  estoit  question  d'entendre 
et  proceder  a  I'exemtion  de  la 
dicte  enterprise,  il  ne  seroit 
I'honneur  de  votre  Mi\jest^  que 
je  restasse  icy :  car  tout  le  monde 
ne  sauroit  oster  de  credulity  a 
Boy  par  quelque  couleur  ou  oou- 
verture  que  Ton  7  s^ait  donner. 


qui  ne  tint  que  fusse  I'inTenteur 
et  promoteur  du  tout:  et  par 
consequent  chose  du  monde  ne 
me  pouvoit  eschapper  qu'il  ne  me 
fit  passer  le  pas.  Car  en  oe 
comme  autres  choses  voudroit  il 
montrer  sa  grandeur  et  donne 
d'entendre  qu'il  n'a  respect  ne 
crainte  de  personne. 

X  There  came  divers  adver- 
tisements from  Chamberlain,  am- 
bassador with  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, that  their  veiy  intent  was 
to  take  away  the  Lady  Maiy  and 
so  to  begin  an  outward  war  and 
an  inward  conspiracy.  —  Ed- 
wabd'b  Journal,  August  14. 
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*  The  Emperor,'  says  this  paper,*  *  is  aiming  Ch.  27. 
at  the  sovereignty  of  Europe,  which  he  cannot 
obtain  without  the  suppression  of  the  Reformed  Sirwmiam 
religion  ;    and  unless   he  crushes  the  English  plains  the 
nation,  he  cannot  crush  the  Beformation.     Be-  whi^e- 
sides  religion,  he  has  a  further  quarrel  with  Eng-  JJ^^^' 
land,  on  account  of  the  Lady  Mary,  and  the 
Catholic  party  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
bring  about  our  overthrow.     We  are  not  agreed 
^mong  ourselves.     The  majority  of  our  people  The  i«- 
will  be  with  our  adversaries ;  f  and  it  is  reason-  m^uL 
able  to  think  that,  although  so  long  as  all  iSg^^j^^^ 
quiet  the  crown  can  maintain  tranquillity,  should  "*  ^«^ 
war  break  out,  they  will  listen  rather  to  what 
they  will  consider  the  voice  of  God  calling  on 
them  to  restore  the  Papacy,  than  to  the  voice  of  And,  in 
the  king  calling  on  them  to  obey.     The  great  il^on, 
body  of  the  peers — some  of  the  council — ^all  the  ^^be* 
bishops  except  three  or  four — almost  all  the  judges  '®^*^ 
and  lawyers — almost  all  the  justices  of  the  peace 
— ^the  priests  and  vicars-r-will  be  on  the  same 


*  Argumenta  pericoli  nisi 
Qxak  divertatiir,  imminentis. — In 
CeciFs  handwriting:  M8.  Q^T' 
many,  bundle  i  j,  State  Paper 
Office. 

t '  Non  oousentimos  inter  nos 
ipsos  neqne  mi^or  multitudo 
defensare  est  banc  caosam  sed 
potioB  Busceptare  adversarioram 
caasam.  M%jor  pan  magnatum 
qui  absnnt  ab  aal&,  et  aliqni 
eoram  qui  bio  etiam  agunt, 
EpiBOopi  omnes  prseter  tres  ant 
quatoor,  judicee  et  legisperiti 
pnne     omnes,     jnsticiariorQm 


pane  omnes,  presbjteri  et 
sacrificnli  qni  soam  plebem 
movere  possunt  in  qoAvis  parte ; 
quia  oniversa  plebs  irritator 
adeo  nt  facile  velit  sequi  mnta- 
tiones  qnascumqae.'  Tbis  paper 
bas  a  date  upon  it  of  November, 
1 55 1.  But  ibe  date  on  papers 
of  loose  notes  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended on,  and  internal  evidence 
would  refer  it  ratber  to  Novem- 
ber, 1550.  By  the  next  year 
tbere  were  more  tban  tbree  or 
four  bubops  on  tbe  Reforming 
side. 
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Ch;27.  side;  and  the  commonB  are  in  such  a  state  of 


'  • 


.IT;^  i^t-tioB,  that  they  will  rise  at  a  word. 

Likdiiiood      To  add  to  the  peril,  there  seemed  a  danger  of  a 

^pt^   fresh  rupture  with  France.     In  the  late  peace  aU 

¥tum9,     questions  save  that  of  Boulogne  had  been  reserved 

for    Aiture    settlement,   and  among  these  were 

many  which  could  not  be  allowed  to  lie  over.   In 

the  anomalous  character  of  the  war,  during  its 

earlier  stages,  merchant  ships  had  been  taken 


Si  waw.  ^^  ^^  sides  by  privateers,  and  it  was  uncertain 
whether  they  were  lawftd  prizes.  The  French 
desired  that  a  joint  commission  should  sit  to 
settle  all  maritime  claims.  The  English  council 
said  that  they  had  no  power  by  law  to  consent  to 
such  a  commission ;  their  own  Admiralty  Court 
had  been  constituted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dealing  with  maritime  questions,  and  dealing 
with  them  by  the  civil  law  of  Europe,  not  by 
the  common  law  of  England.  The  complaints 
of  French  merchants  against  English  cruisers 
must  be  heard  there  or  nowhere. t 

*  Nam  at  aliqua  estim^tio  '  particalar  ciutoms,  the  law  civil 
habeator  oogitandam  est  qnain-  ,  is  observed,  kept,  and  practised, 
dia  princeps  qniettun  habeat  and  so  it  is  likevrise  in  the  great 
regnum,  tamdiu  legibos  possit  courts  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
8008  regere.      Bed   si  in  azma    Malines.     So  that    it    is  easy 


ob  defensionem  cansiB  forte  fue- 
rint  vocati,  tarn  dnbiom  est  ve- 
lintne  audire  principis  vooem  an 


enough,  either  for  the  French 
king  as  the  Emperor,  to  appoint 
persons  in  any  of  the  saidcoorts  or 


nt  illi  indicant  Dei  pro  lestaa-    parliaments  tohearany  cause  that 
rando  Papismo.  the  princes  shall  think  good  to 

t '  As   concerning  the  com-  •  appoint  and  commit  unto  them. 


missions,  answer  has  been  made 


But  throughout  all  this  realm  of 


that  in  all  the  parliaments  and    England,  in  all  the  courts  of  jus- 
generally     all     the    courts     of   tice,  are  observed  the  laws  of  the 


France  where  law  is  ministered, 
though  some  places  have  their 


realm,  and  all  causes  and  oontro- 
versies  judged  by  the  same,  so 
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Another  cause  of  difference  was  the  Calais  Ch.  27. 
frontier.     On  the  edee  of  the  Pale  an  abbey  had 

.  ,  .  .         A.©.  1550. 

stood  called  Sandingfeldt,  which,  in  old  times,  with     J^y- 
the  estates  attached  to  it,  had,  as  church  property,  caiaufron- 
been  neutral  ground.     The  abbey  had  been  sup-  ^^' 
pressed,  and  the  land  secularized,  but  the  rights 
over  it  asserted  by  the  English  were  denied  by 
the  French.     They,  too,  on  their  side,  entered 
into  possession,  built  farms,  and  broke  the  ground, 
and  a  series  of  petty  collisions  had  followed  be- 
tween the  labourers.* 

On  the  part  of  the  English  governinent,  a  third 
grievanceappeared,  which  seemed  as  if  it  was  caused 


as  no  other  laws  have  place — 
which  laws  of  the  realm  are  not 
the  dnl  laws,  nor  are  grounded 
npon  them,  nor  haye  no  confor- 
mity unto  them,  so  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  oiril  law  serveth 
nothing  at  all  for  the  undentand- 
ing  or  exercising  of  them.  Where- 
fore tlie  Eing's  Highness  can 
appoint  none  out  of  his  ordinary 
courts  of  this  realm  to  hear  any 
kind  of  causes  unless  the  sud 
causes  he  judged  and  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
not  the  civil  law.  And  we 
think  the  French  king's  subjects, 
being  ignorant  of  the  said  laws 
of  the  realm,  would  not  gladly 
hare  their  causes  and  matters 
judged  thereby.  .  •  .  Thus 
it  is  that  forasmuch  as  strangers 
are  not  acquainted  with  our  laws, 
to  shew  them  favour,  the  King's 
Highness's  progenitors  have 
thought  good  to  erect  and  set  np 
a  court  of  matters  chanced  upon 
the  seas  or  out  of  this  realm; 
in  the  which  court  process    is 
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made  and  justice  is  ministered 
according  to  the  law  dvil,  the 
which  oonrt  is  called  the  Ad- 
miralty Court;  where  the  said 
strangers'  causes  are  examined, 
whether  the  controversy  be  be- 
tween themselves  or  against  the 
king's  subjects.  And  to  the  in- 
tent that  strangers  should  have 
the  better  expedition  of  their 
causes,  it  is  ordained  that  in  the 
said  court  that  process  be  made 
nunmarie  et  de  pleno.  And 
for  because  that  the  chief  resort 
of  all  strangers  in  this  realm  is 
London,  therefore  the  said  ad- 
miral hath  set  up  his  court  at 
London.  These  things  consi- 
dered, we  cannot  see  nor  devise 
how  the  French  king's  subjects' 
causes  may  be  discussed  more  for 
their  ease  and  commodity  than  in 
the  said  Admiral's  Court' — ^The 
Council  to  Sir  John  Mason,  Sep- 
tember, 1550 :  MS.  France, 
bundle  9,  State  Paper  Office. 

*  M8.   France,   bundle    9, 
State  Paper  Offioe. 
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Factions  at  Paris. 


Ch.  27. 
A.D.  1550. 

July. 
The  right 
of  paaaage 
to  Scotland 
ill  time  of 
peace. 

The  Arch- 
bishop of 
GFIasftow  ia 
arrested. 


Two  par- 
ties in  the 
French  go- 
yeminent. 


by  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  their  bad  success  in 
Scotland.  The  natural  route  from  Paris  to  Edin- 
burgh lay  through  London.  The  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  returning  out  of  France,  neglected  to 
apply  for  a  passport;  he  was  token  prisoner,  and 
held  to  ransom ;  and  Lord  Maxwell,  who  did  apply, 
was  refused.*  The  prisoners  taken  at  St.  An- 
drew's, though  still  detained  in  France,  had  been 
released  from  the  galleys  and  prisons  at  the  peace, 
through  English  intercession.  The  French  court 
desired  that  the  archbishop  and  other  Scotch 
prisoners  in  England  should  be  set  at  liberty 
in  return,  t  Mason,  instructed  by  the  council^ 
said  that,  if  the  Scots  might  go  where  they 
pleased,  the  archbishop  should  go  also.  Henry 
answered  good-humouredly,  but  nothing  was  con- 
cluded. 

Two  factions  continued  to  divide  the  Pana 
government.     The  Ultramontanes,  the   Guises, 


*  The  oooncil  gave  a  curious 
reason  for  their  refusal.  '  The 
oommon  passage  of  Scots  and 
Frenchmen  through  the  realm/ 
they  said,  'is  so  cumhrous  and 
hurtM  to  the  King's  Msjesty's 
subjects,  that  therein  is  daily 
complaints  made  of  the  outrages 
and  evil  usages  of  the  king's 
subjects  by  such  Scots  and  French 
as  daily  pass  through  the  realm 
by  post.  And  yet  because  we 
would  not  seem  ungrateful,  we 
have  licensed  such  Frenchmen 
M  come  expre«ly.  from  the 
French  king,  or  that  be  com- 
manded by  their  ambassadors 
here.  And  certainly  there  is 
double  morepassage  of  the  French 


king's  servants  through  this 
realm  than  is  of  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's own — ^insomuch  as  for  the 
ease  of  the  people  no  English- 
man here  is  suffered  to  ride  by 
post,  but  upon  his  own  horse.'— 
Council  to  Mason :  M8,  France^ 
bundle  9,  State  Paper  Office. 

t  '  I  have,  at  your  request,' 
said  the  French  king  to  Mason, 
'  set  at  liberty  the  Scots,  whidi 
else,  by  yon  sun,  should  have 
rotted  in  their  prisons,  so  cruel 
was  their  murder.  By  my  troth, 
I  cannot  tell  how  to  answer  the 
world  for  lack  of  justice— one 
good  turn  deserves  another.' — 
Mason  to  the  Council,  July  20 : 
M8.  Ibid. 
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and  Catherine  de*  Medici,  were  for  peace  and  Ch.  27. 
alliance  with  the  Emperor.    They  hated  England ;  ^[^. 
they  desired  to  follow  np  at  Calais  their  success     J^iy- 

The  qne^ 

at  Boulogne,  and  they  made  the  most  of  these  and  the 
petty  disagreements.      Montmorency  and    the  desire  war 
king  inclined  to  the  older  anti- Austrian  policy,  ]J]^^*" 
and  the  tone  of  the  court  changed  from  day  to 
day.* 

The  English  council,  on  mature  thought,  re-  The  French 
leased  the  archbishop,  and  Henry  released  theiJll^'ute 
Scots;  but  Mason  wrote  that  he  had  no  confi-^!^^'^^ 
dence,  and  knew  not  what  would  happen.    '  Trust  a^»^«'^*»- 
them,'  he  said,  *  as  you  will  best  trust  to  your- 
selves ;  and  the  best  trusting  of  another  is  so  to 
trust  him  as,  if  he  would  deceive,  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  bring  his  deceitful  intent  to  pass.f 

Owing  to  cross  influences  and  want  of  wiU,  the 
other  differences  could  not  be  arranged.  The 
constable  and  the  king  declared  privately  their 
own  desire  that  peace  might  be  maintained,  but 
with  an  evident  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible. 
^  Means  might  be  found,'  they  hinted,  that  is  to 


*  Doctor  Wotton,  writmg  to 
Ceoil,  said :  *  The  danger  is  lest 
our  trusiy  and  well-beloved,  I 
dare  not  say  right  tnuity  and 
well-beloved  Mends  of  £Vanoe, 
will  use  the  occasion  when  she 
serveth  for  their  purpose;  and 
knowing  the  gpreat  desire  that 
thej  have  to  live  at  peace  with 
iis---that  is  to  say,  to  have  Calais 
again — (for  the  keeping  thereof, 
they  say,  is  the  only  caose  of 
any  war  betwixt  ns,  and  they 


having  recovered  that  once  from 
ns,  would  not  fail  ever  after  to 
live  in  peace  with  us),  an  orator 
of  less  eloquence  than  Tully 
might  peradventure  persuade  me 
that  our  said  friends,  having  such 
occasion,  would  have  as  much 
respect  to  their  commodity  as  to 
their  promises.'—- Wotton  to  Sir 
William  Cecil:  M8.  France, 
bundle  9,  State  Paper  Office, 

t  Mason  to  the  Council,  2Co- 
vember  3 :  M8,  Ibid. 
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jinimosity  offainst  Bngldnd 


A  French 
nobleman 
urges  the 
oonrenience 
of  the  op- 
portunity 
to  strike 
and  humi- 
liate Eng- 
land. 


Ch.  27.  say,  the  English  might,  if  they  liked,  relinquish 
formally  their  claims  on  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 

December,  accept  a  French  princess  for  Edward  in  her 
place.  That  would  be  something,  but  without  it 
the  Guises'  influence  would  probably  prevail. 

At  lengthy  Mason  wrote,  in  the  last  week  of 
December,  ^  in  a  great  assembly  at  the  court,  some 
one,'  probably  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself,  *  in  a 
studied  oration  persuaded  the  war  against  Eng- 
land, and  to  declare  the  likelihood  of  good  success 
therein,  he  set  forth  the  lack  of  government,  of 
captains,  of  victuals,  money,  and  munition;  and 
the  people,'  he  said,  ^were  so  ill-contented,  as 
never  looked  the  lark  so  much  for  the  day  as 
they  did  for  the  entry  of  some  foreign  prince ; 
so  was  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  not  only 
to  annoy  England,  but  de  nou8  emporter  de  toutj 
and  now  was  the  time  to  recover  all  the  dishonour 
that  France  had  in  times  past  sustained  by  that 
peevish  isle/* 

Indeed,  the  ambassador  said,  something  must 
be  done,  and  done  quickly ;  ^  were  it  nothing 
more  than  the  stay  of  our  own  people  at  home ; 
we  are  at  this  present  so  loose  with  all  the 
world,  that  our  surety  hangeth  as  it  were  but  in 
the  wind ;  a  straight  league  with  a  notable  knot 
would  restore  unto  us  our  reputation  abroad, 
which  undoubtedly  is  not  undecayed/f 


*  Mason  to  the  Council :  Ji£8, 
France^  bundle  9,  State  Paper 
Office. 

t  Among  the  Cotton,  MS8, 
Vespasian,  D.  1 8,  is  a  paper  on 
the   state   of    public  i^airs  by 


William  Thomas,  clerk  of  the 
council,  addressed  to  Edward,  to 
whom  at  this  time  he  was  acting 
as  a  sort  of  political  tutor.  It 
is  headed,  'My  private  opinion 
touching  your  M^esty's  outward 


in  the  Trench  Court. 
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Never   perhaps  was  England    in  a  position  Ck.  27. 
wHch    demanded    greater    skill,    wisdom,    and;^^ 


Deoember. 


affain  at  the  present,*  and  has 
been  printed  by  Stbypb  :  Memo' 
ridU,  YoL  !▼.  p.  382.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  the  sketch  of 
the  position  of  England: — '  Time 
was,  in  the  days  of  yonr  father 
of  famous  memory,  that  this 
estate,  being  dreaded  of  all  neigh- 
bonrs,  needed  not  to  esteem  any 
of  them  more  than  itself  was  es- 
teemed ;  but  now  the  case  is  so 
altered,  that,  because  we  are  both 
hated  and  contemned  of  them  all, 
we  must  either  redeem  onr  esti- 
mation or  else  perish.  One  of 
two  things  must  be  won— either 
firiendship  to  help  ns,  or  time  to 
make  ourselves  strong.  As  for 
friendship,  I  see  not  which  way 
any  is  to  be  gotten  without 
either  an  extreme  disadvantage 
or  the  denying  of  our  faith, 
neither  of  which  is  tolerable. 
And  as  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
we  should  have  any  perfect 
amity  with  any  foreign  prince 
that  dissenteth  from  us  in  reli- 
gion, so,  because  we  have  no 
neighbour  of  uniform  religion, 
we  can  find  no  friend  whose 
amity  is  to  be  trusted.  Where- 
fore we  must  of  force  turn  unto 
time,  to  see  how  much  we  mav 
win  thereof,  and  what  we  may 
win  withal ;  and  because  neither 
is  our  force  so  ordered  that  we 
may  trust  thereby  to  win  time, 
nor  our  treasure  such  as  may 
purchase  it,  therefore  our  ex- 
tremest  shift  is  to  work  by  policy. 
We  have  two  puissant  princes  to 
deal  withal — the  French  king,  a 
doubtful  friend ;  the  emperor,  a 
dissembling  foe.     The  one  hath 


done  OS  already  displeasure ;  the 
other  we  are  sure  will  do  it  if 
he  can.  For  what  quarrel  hath 
he  to  the  Germans  but  religion, 
wherein  he  hath  sworn  rather  to 
spend  his  life  than  not  to  reduce 
it  to  his  own  manner  P  and  when 
he  shall  have  overcome  those 
few  that  rest,  which  are  of  small 
account  in  respect  of  his  power, 
where  shall  he  end  his  fury  but 
against  us  P  I  wot  well  that 
some  are  of  opinion  that  Mag- 
deburg with  the  confederate 
cities  shall  keep  him  occupied  a 
while.  Some  others  add  that 
the  Germans  are  not  yet  won  to 
the  papistical  sect;  and  some 
others  reckon  upon  the  Turks 
coming  into  Hungary.  But  I 
am  persuaded  the  Emperor  esti- 
mates this  matter  of  Magdeburg 
very  little,  and  much  less  the 
German  Protestants,  and  least 
of  all  the  Turks ;  and  we  have 
great  cause  to  mistrust  both  his 
purposes  and  himselfl  On  the 
other  side,  the  French  king  is 
already  in  possession  of  Scot- 
land, and  praotiseth  in  Ireland 
amongst  a  people  that  loveth 
liberty,  and  for  every  small  hope 
of  gain  will  be  ready  to  revolt, 
wherein,  if  he  should  prevail,  we 
might  reckon  ourselves  besieged, 
and  in  manner  environed  of 
enemies. 

'So,  when  time  shall  draw 
either  of  their  swords,  and  we 
unprovided,  as  presently  we  are, 
then  must  we  either  perish  or 
be  a  prey  to  the  one  of  them,  or, 
at  the  best,  receive  intolerable 
conditions.     For,  say  what  men 
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The  oonneil 
find  it 


to  inoreaie 
the  guard. 


Somenety 
having 
partially 
reooTered 
kis  power. 


energy;  and  what  were  her  statesmen  doing? 
and  what  had  they  been  doing  ?  They  had  pre- 
vented Mary's  escape ;  and  they  had  not  as  yet 
forcibly  altered  the  service  in  her  chapel.  They 
had  taken  precautions  also  for  their  own  per- 
sonal security ;  a  hundred  yeomen  had  sufficed  to 
guard  the  court  in  the  stem  times  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  in  the  era  of  liberty  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  them  to  a  thousand.*  For  the  rest,  they 
were  engaged  on  two  matters  of  grave  iliagni- 
tude — ^the  prosecution  of  Gardiner,  and  the  great 
vestment  controversy. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  again  powerful.  In 
the  signatures  of  the  council  to  public  acts  his 
name  once  more  headed  the  list.  On  the  28th  of 
May  he  carried  the  nomination  of  Hooper  to 
the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  against  a  vehement 
opposition;!  and  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
re-assert  his  old  pretensions,  which  alarmed 
either  the  jealousy  or  the  regard  of  Warwick.} 
In  some  directions,  however,  he  was  inclined 


will,  our  power  without  some 
friendship  is  of  small  substance— 
jea,  though  we  were  all  as  good 
subjects  as  Edward  III.  had, 
whereas  now  I  fear  me  there  be 
as  well  hollow  as  whole  hearts 
to  be  found.' 

*  This  day  it  was  debated 
whether  it  was  convenient  that 
the  King's  Migestj  should  have 
a  number  of  men  at  aims  in 
ordinary,  as  well  for  the  safety 
of  his  Migesty's  person  as  for 
the  stay  of  his  unquiet  subjects, 
and  for  other  service  at  all  events, 
which,  after  long  disputation, 
was  thought  and  concluded  upon 
as   a  thing  very  necessary.'  — 


Privy  Council  lUcords,  MS. 
February  2j,  1550—51.  From 
the  accounts  of  subsequent  mus- 
ters and  reviews,  nine  hundred 
or  a  thousand  seems  to  have 
been  the  number  of  men  main- 
tained. 

t  JohnabUlmistoBuUinger: 
Epistola  TiGUBiNJi. 

X  Whalley  to  Cecil,  June  a6, 
1550:  MS,  Domestic,  voL  z. 
State  Paper  Office.  This  letter 
has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Tytler, 
and  introduced  by  him  into  his 
defence  of  Somerset ;  but  he  has 
mistaken  the  date  by  a  year,  and 
on  the  date  his  argument  turns. 
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to  use  his  recovered  influence  wisely.     Ashamed  Ch.  27. 
perhaps  of  the  part  which  he  had  himself  borne  ^^^ 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,     Ji»»e- 
he  moved  in  council,  on  the  8th  of  June,  that, 
considering  the  bishop's  long  imprisonment,  if 
he  would  now  conform  himself  and  be  obedient, 
he  should  be  restored  to  his  diocese.*      The 
duke,  Bedford,   Northampton,   Petre,    and   the^°^^ 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  went  to  Gardiner  to  the  Tower,  obtain  th« 
taking  with  them  a  copy  of  the  Prayer-book.     If  Gardiner, 
he  would  accept  it  without  reserve,  they  told  him 
he  should  be  released.    The  bishop  said  that  he 
had  been  treated  with  injustice;   but,  for  that 
matter,  he  was  ready  to  let  the  past  be  the  past : 
as  to  the  Prayer-book,  if  he  accepted  it  as  a 
prisoner,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  accepted  it 
under  constraint;  he  desired  them,  however,  to 
leave  the  book  with  him ;  he  would  examine  it, 
and  give  them  an  answer.      They  complied,  and 
after  a  few  days  they  returned.    The  bishop  then  founder- 

J  J  -T  takes,  on 

told  them  that,  if  he  had  had  the  making  of  the  kw  pwt,  to 
book,  he  would  not  pretend  that  he  would  have  Prayer- 
made  it  as  it  was ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  being  recognised,  his  conscience  was 
satisfied ;  he  would  obey  the  law,  and  do  his  best 
to  make  his  clergy  obey.  This  seemed  to  be 
enough.  He  was  weary  with  his  imprisonment, 
he  said.  They  promised  that  it  should  not  last 
any  longer ;  in  two  days  he  should  be  free.  The 
rumours  of  his  approaching  liberation  spread 
over  London;  he  himself  gave  his  farewell 
dinner  at  the  Tower ;  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 


*  Council  Beeord4,  MS. 
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rrmr  word. 
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June.         But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Somerset  that  he 

Somenet 

promifles    could  not  do  0116  thing  at  a  time ;  or,  perhaps,  m 

shau  be  let  making  the  promise,  he  had  exceeded  his  powers* 

free.         (j^^  connexion  of  Warwick  with  the  ultra-Pro- 

testants  created  on  his  part  aa  extreme  unwiUing- 

ness  to  see  Gardiner  again  at  liherty.  Somerset  was 

exerting  himself  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the 

pardon  of  two  of  the  Arundels,  who  had  been  con« 

cemed  in  the  Cornwall  insurrection.     He  had 

taken  the  part  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,'  who  was 

in  disgrace  and  had  been  fined  ;*  and  Warwick's 

faction  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  recovery 

The  ultra-  q{  the  Protectorate.     They  determined  to  thwart 

BeformerSy       ^  ^  •' 

however,    him,  therefore,  in  his  attempt  to  undo  his  own 
that  he      early   injustice;   or  if  Gardiner   was  to  be  at 
large,  he  should  be  fettered  with  other  conditions 
^^'       beyond  a  mere  consent  to  the  Prayer-book. 

A  month  was  allowed  to  pass.  At  the  end  of  it, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  Warwick,  Eidley,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herbert  carried  to  the  Tower  a  set  of  articles 
for  the  bishop's  signature,  in  which  he  was  required 

•  *  Mj  Lord  of  Warwick  is  a  j  delivery  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
most  dear  and  faithfol  friend  Chester  and  the  Amndels,  as  also 
unto  my  Lord's  Grace  (of  Somer-  I  his  Grace's  kte  conference,  as  he 
set).      EUs    whole  nature  was    taketh    it,    with    my  Lord  of 


shall  not 
escape  so 


yehemenUy  troubled  with  his 
Grace's  proceedings  of  late.  Sun- 
dry times  overcome  with  the  fall 
remembrance  thereof,  he  showed 
the  inward  grief  of  his  heart 
with  not  a  few  tears. 

'  The  sun  of  all  was,  that  my 
Lord's  Gbnoe  hath  so  unadvisedly 
attempted  the  enlargement  and 


Arondel,  it  pleased  him,  I  say, 
to  be  so  plain  with  me  as  he 
letted  not  to  say  the  whole 
coimcil  doth  much  dislike  his 
lateattempts.' — ^Whalley  toCecil : 
June  26,  1550;  misdated  by 
Tytleb,  June  26, 1  jji.  ^S. 
Domestic,  Edward  YI.  State 
Paper  Office. 
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to  admit  the  right  of  the  council  to  exercise,  during 
a  minority,  the  powers  of  the  head  of  the  Church ; 
in  which  he  was  to  approve  the  repeal  of  the  Six 
Articles  Bill,  with  the  disuse  of  fasting ;  and  further, 
to  confess  that  he  had  broken  faith  with  the  go«* 
vemment,  had  o£Eended  the  law,  and  deserved  his 
punishment.*  Gardiner  signed  the  articles  of 
faith ;  he  would  not  degrade  himself  with  signing 
a  confession  of  fault.  He  had  suffered  wrong,  but 
he  had  committed  none,  and  he  would  rather,  he 
said,  Humble  himself  desperately  in  the  Thames' 
than  plead  guilty  when  he  knew  that  he  was  inno- 
cent. E venif  he  ^  condemned  himself,'  he  could  feel 
no  certainty  that  he  would  not  be  betrayed.f    The 


Ch.  27. 


▲.D.  I55OW 

JiayS. 


HeiBre- 
qniiedto 
plead 

gnUtj,  and 
to  admit 
that  he  had 
been  justly 
punidied. 


*  '  Whereas  I,  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, have  been  Buspected  as  one 
too  maeh  faTonring  the  Bishop  of 
Rome's  decrees  and  ordinances, 
and  as  one  that  did  not  allow 
the  King's  Mijestj's  proceedings 
in  alteration  of  oertain  rites  in 
religion,  and  was  oonvented  be- 
fore the  King's  Highness's  coun- 
cil and  admonished  thereof:  and 
having  oertain  things  appointed 
&r  me  to  do  and  preach,  hare 
not  done  as  I  ought  to  do,  al- 
thougk  I  promised  to  do  the 
same^  whereby  I  hare  not  only 
incurred  the  King's  Miyesty's 
indignation,  but  also  divers  of 
his  Uighness's  snlgects  have  by 
my  example  taken  encourage- 
ment, as  his  Grace's  council  is 
certainly  informed,  to  repine  at 
his  Migesty's  most  godly  pro- 
ceedings; I  am  right  sorry, 
therefore,  and  acknowledge  my- 
self condignly  to  have  been  pn- 
nishedy  and  do  most  heartily 
thank  his  Migesty  that  of  his 


great  clemency  it  hath  pleased 
his  Highness  to  deal  with  me, 
not  according  to  rigour,  but 
mercy ;  and  to  the  intent  that  it 
may  appear  to  the  world  how 
little  I  repine  at  his  Majesty's 
doings,  which  be  in  religion  most 
godly,  and  to  the  commonwealth 
moat  prudent,  I  do  affirm,  and 
say  freely,  without  any  compul- 
sion, as  ensueth. '-*PrM>y  Coim- 
cil  Beeordt,  MS,  Printed  in 
the  account  of  the  proceedings 
against  Gardiner  in  Foxb, 
voL  vL 

t  'Although  I  did  more  es- 
teem liberty  of  body  than  defa- 
mation of  myself,  yet,  quoth  I, 
when  I  had  so  done,  yet  was  I 
not  assured  to  oome  out;  for 
when  I  was  by  mine  own  pen 
made  a  naughty  man,  I  might 
only  have  locked  myself  more 
surely  in.'  —  Gardiner's  State- 
ment on  his  Trial :  Foxb,  voL 
vL 
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^  ^         bishop  might  make  his  submission  in  other  words, 

July,     if  he  preferred  it;  but  he  should  admit  himself  in 

fault,  or  in  the  Tower  he  should  remain.     He 

begged,  '  for  the  passion  of  God/  that,  if  he  was 

guilty,  he  might  be  put  on  his  trial,  and  his  guilt 

He  refiiaea,  provcd.     He  cxclaimcd  against  the  iniquity  of  a 

terms  are   Confinement  to  which  no  law  had  condemned  him, 

qukeTof    ^^^^  which  uo  justicc  Sanctioned.    Eidley  told  him 

^^"-         calmly,  *  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God.     He  was 

there  because  he  had  so  troubled  other  men.' 

His  subscription  to  the  articles  had  given  the 
council  an  advantage  over  him,  and  they  pursued 
it.  On  the  13th  of  July,  besides  the  required 
admission  of  guilt,  a  fresh  list  was  presented  to 
him,  containing  propositions  dogmatically  Pro- 
testant, which  he  was  not  only  required  to  sign, 
but  to  undertake  to  teach  and  preach.* 


*  I.  That;  King  Heniy,  for 
good  reason,  suppressed  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  released  monks  and 
nuns  from  their  yows. 

2.  That  all  persons  might 
lawfully  marry  within  the  Levi- 
tical  degrees. 

3.  That  pilgrimages  and  image 
worship  were  justly  put  away. 

4«  That  the  counterfeiting  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  Clement,  St.  Ca- 
therine, and  St.  Edmund,  hy 
children,  heretofore  brought  into 
the  church,  was  a  mockery  and 
fbolishness. 

<.  That  the  Bible  in  English 
wa^  good  for  eveiy  man  tolead, 
and  whoever  would  hinder  the 
reading  did  eva  and  daainaWy. 

6.  That  the  chantries  were 
justly  suppressed. 


7.  That  the  mass  was  a  fic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

8.  That  communion  in  both 
kinds  was  to  be  approved. 

9.  That  the  priest  should  re- 
ceive for  the  congregation  was 
an  invention  of  man. 

10.  That  the  elevation  of  the 
Host  had  been  justly  and  wisely 
prohibited. 

11.  That  the  king  had  done 
weU  in  removing  the  images  from 
churches. 

12.  That  the  king  and  par- 
liament had  done  well  in  abo- 
lishing mass  books,  grayles,  Ac. 

13.  That  bishops  and  priests 
may  lawfully  marry. 

14.  That  the  laws  prohibiting 
their  marriage  had  been  justly 
repealed. 
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He  was  weaxy  of  the  Tower.  He  had  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  hope  that  he  was  to  be  free,  and 
he  could  not  part  with  it.  He  refused  to  sign,  and 
againdemandeda  trial ;  but  he  threwhimself  on  the 
king's  mercy ;  he  would  accept  a  pardon,  he  said, 
and  in  accepting  it  confess  that  he  had  offended. 
The  council  saw  his  weakness,  and  determined  to 
trample  on  him.  He  was  sent  for  on  the  19th 
to  the  presence  chamber.  The  articles  were 
read  over  to  him,  and  his  signature  demanded  on 
the  spot.  He  once  more  insisted  that  he  should 
be  tried.  They  said  he  should  not  be  tried — ^he 
should  submit  unequivocally  without  frirther 
words.  He  was  allowed  three  months  to  consider 
his  answer;  his  bishopric,  meanwhile,  was  pro- 
nounced sequestered ;  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  still  obstinate,  he  should  be  deprived.* 

Bemanding  Gardiner  to  the  Tower,  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  inflicting  a  special  wound  on 
his  supporter  the  Duke  of  Somerset.f     On  the 


Ch.  27. 
A.D.  1550. 

July. 
Ghurdiner 
partially 
yields,  but 
bemg  mora 
hardly 
pressed, 
demands  a 
trial. 


15.  That  the  doctrine  of  the 
homilies  was  good  and  whole- 
some. 

16.  That  the  book  of  the 
consecration  of  bishops,  nriests, 
and  deacons  was  godly  and 
wholesome. 

1 7.  That  the  Minores  Ordines 
were  wisely  disused. 

18.  That  Holy  Scriptore  con- 
tained all  things  necessary  to 
salvation. 

19.  That  it  had  been  well 
done  to  set  up  iheParapkreue  of 
Erasmus  in  the  parish  churches. 

*  The  account  of  Qardiner's 
treatment    is  taken    from   the 


Register  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  from  his  own  narrative* 
printed  by  Foze  (vol.  vi.),  and 
from  the  story  told  by  Foze 
himself,  who  disguised  and  apo- 
logized for  nothing,  regarding 
the  whole  proceedings,  in  fiiot,.a8 
most  exemplary  and  just. 

t  Doubtless  there  was  reason 
to  distrust  Somerset's  intentions, 
and  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
overbearing  ways.  Being  desi- 
rous of  adding  to  his  property  in 
Somersetshire  tne  episcopal  pa- 
lace at  Wells,  in  this  same  July 
he  required  the  bishop  (Barlow) 
to  surrender  it.    Barlow  hesi- 
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Ch.  27.   i8th  of  October,  before  Gardiner's  answer  was  deK- 

^^         vered,  old  Lady  Seymour,  Somerset's  mother,  died ; 

October,  and  a  state  funeral  would  have  been  tbe  natural 

Lady  Sey- 
mour dies,  and  becoming  privilege  of  the  grandmother  of  the 

The  Doke         •       •  .  t/»    i_  i       •    t        •      j^  i 

of  Somenet  reigning  sovereign.     If  she  was  buned  privately, 
TOaoou"     ^^^  duke  might  have  been  accused  of  disrespect  to 
puW?o*      *^®  crown.    If  he  ordered  a  public  solemnity  on 
monming.  Jug  q^j^h  responsibility,  it  might  provoke  jealousy. 
If  he  appeared  at  court  m  mourning,  it  would 
imply  that  the  court  itself  should  be  in  mourn-* 
ing.     He  thought  it  prudent,  therefore,  to  con- 
sult the  council,  and  this  was  the  result : — ^The 
Lords  ^  weighed  with  themselves  that  the  wearing 
of  doole  and  such  outward  demonstrations  of 
mourning  not  only  did  not  any  ways  profit  the 
dead,  but  rather  served  to  induce  the  living  to 
have  a  diffidence  of  the  better  life  to  come  to  the 
departed  in  God  by  changing  of  this  transitory 
life;  yea,  and  divers  other  ways  did  move  and 
cause  scruple  of  coldness  in  faith  unto  the  weak/ 
They  reflected,  ^  besides,  that  many  of  the  wiser 
sort,  weighing  the  impertinent  charges  bestowed 
upon  black  cloth  and  other  instruments  of  those 
funeral  pomps,  might  worthily  find  fault  with 
The  coandi  the  expense  thereupon  bestowed/    ^  Consideriiig, 
S;:f  J^biic  therefore,  how  at  this  present  the  observation  of 
™°^^«*"  the  times  of  outward  mourning  and  wearing  of 
iifleieM,Mdthe  doole  was  far  shortened  and  omitted,  even 

vnchriB-  /•  i         •  1 

taan.         among  mean  persons,  from  that  it  was  wonted  to 
be;  considering,  ftirther,  how  private  men  should 


toting  to  g^7e  away  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  lee,  the  doke  threat- 
ened, if  he  woald  not  go, '  to  push 


him  oat  headlong.' — M8,  Do^ 
meHie,  Edward  YL  vol.  z.  July 
24. 
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reserve  their  private  sorrows  to  their  own  houses,  Ch.  a;. 

and  not  diminish  the  presence  of  their  prince 

,  ,  ,        ^'D.  1550. 

with  doleful  token,  the  council,  or  Hhe  king,'  Oetober. 
for  they  used  his  name,  ^  did  specially  dispense 
with  the  said  duke  for  the  wearing  of  doole 
either  upon  himself  or  upon  any  of  his  family,  or 
the  continuing  of  other  personal  observances  such 
as  heretofore  were  had  in  solemn  use,  as  serving 
rather  to  pomp  than  to  any  edifying.'* 

So  singular  a  theory  of  the  duties  of  the  living  Theopinion 
to  the  dead,  if  sincere,  had  been  hastily  adopted,  ooanmi  waa 
and  with  equal  haste  was  forgotten.     On  the^^p^j^ 
4th  of  August  Lord  Southampton  had  been  buried  *^^^|y 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  the  funeral  ser-  forgotten. 
mon  had  been  preached  by  Hooper.     On  the  7th 
of  the  ensuing  March,  Wentworth,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
when  ^  there  was  a  great  doole,'  says  Machyn,t 
and  ^  a  great  company,'  and  ^  Miles  Coverdale  did 
preach.' 

The  three  months  allowed  to  Gardiner  had 
now  expired,  and,  after  all,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
cency a  trial,  and  a  very  tedious  one,  was  conceded 
to  him.  A  court  was  formed  at  Lambeth,  where 
Cranmer  presided.  Eidley,  Sir  William  Petre, 
Sir  James  Hales,  and  two  other  bishops  sate  as 
assessors. 

The  case  opened  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  q^^^\^ 
the  voluminous  and  weary  proceedings  were  pro-  i^ronght  to 
tracted  through  twenty-two  sessions.     The  Lords  Lunbeth, 


•  Prt«y  Ctmncil  Beeordi,  M8.  Edward  YI. 
t  Machyn'b  Diary,  March,  1551. 
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Ch.  27.  of  the  Council,  the  oflBcers  of  the  court,  the  clergy 

.r:;;:  of  Winchester.  Gaxdiner's  personal  servants,  in 

December,  all  more  than  eighty  witnesses^  were  examined. 

The  bishop  was  accused  of  having  attempted  to 

create  a  disturbance  in  his  diocese.     The  charge 

broke  down.    He  was  accused  of  having  armed  his 

household.     It  was  replied  that,  in  common  with 

other  gentlemen,  he  had  put  his  house  in  a  state 

of  defence,  in  consequence  of  the  disorders  of  the 

And  con-    couutry.     He  was  convicted  of  having  professed 

▼ioted  of  .•  ••  1  iji 

holding      conservative  opimons:   he  was  proved  to  nave 

^^ISfto  ^^^  suspected  by  Henry  VIII.  of  a  tendency 

matira^"   towards  Bome,  and  his  name  had  been  therefore 

omitted  from  the  list  of  executors.    He  had  been 

concerned  farther,  three  years  before  Henry's 

death,  in  the  prosecution  of  various  members  of 

the  royal  household,  when  his  conduct  had  been 

especially  displeasing  to  the  king  :*  and  it  was 

proved  further  that  Henry  believed  he  had  held 

some  secret  communication  with  the  Emperor,  at 

the  time  of  his  last  embassy,  on  the  state  of 

religion  in  England. 

And,  fur-       "But  for  thcsc  offences  he  could  not  be  plausibly 

tner,  of  .  t      •■  m\^  j  •  1 1  n  t 

haying  puuishcd.  The  prosecutiou,  therefore,  turned 
preaching  upou  his  scrmou.  He  had  complied  inade- 
Mmonaa  ^iiatcly  with  the  royal  injunctions.      He  had 

the  council  ____^ 

oonld  ap- 


prove. 4p    jjjg    p^     history     was 

searched  with  the  most  zealous 
scrutiny.  Every  expression  which 
Henry  ever  used  in  his  disfavour 
had  been  treasured  up,  and  was 
produced  against  him.  It  is 
quite  certain,  therefore,  that,  if 
there  had  been  so  much  as  a 


basework  of  truth  for  ihe  Pro- 
testant legend  of  his  attempt  to 
destroy  Catherine  Parr,  it  would 
have  been  made  the  most  of  on 
this  occasion.  I  look  on  that 
story,  not  as  exaggerated  reality, 
but  as  pure  unadulterated  fable. 
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aggravated  his  offence  by  irreyerent  demeanour  Ch.  ay. 
towards  his  judges.     He  was  declared,  therefore,  ^  ^^ 
to  have  been  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  against  the  i>«»mbcr. 
commonwealth;  and  he  was  pronounced,  on  the 
14th  of  February,  by  the  president,  to  be  deposed 
from  his  bishopric*   When  his  sentence  was  read, 
he  caUedhis  judges '  heretics  and  sacramentaries.' 
The  council  sate  the  day  following  to  determine  He » there- 
<.  M.  tohe.  p^hmit;  ^a  A  decided  ,ot^^. 
only  that  he  should  remain  in  the  Tower,  but,  and  wn^ 
whereas  up  to  this  time  he  had  resided  in  the*!"*l^*? 
Kinff's    gallery  with  some  comfort,   had  been  pp"^*' *** 

o        &  J  f  ,    the  Tower. 

allowed  the  use  of  the  Tower  garden,  and  his 
friends  had  been  permitted  to  visit  him— he  was 
now  ^  to  be  removed  to  a  meaner  lodging,'  he  was 
to  hold  no  communication  with  any  person  out  of 
doors,  his  books  were  to  be  taken  from  him,  and 
^  henceforth  he  should  have  neither  pen,  ink,  nor 
paper  to  work  his  detestable  purposes.'  f 

Having  seen  that  their  orders  were  executed, 
the  council  transmitted  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  as 
something,  on  the  whole,  creditable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  country.  Seeing  that  the  two 
great  military  powers  of  the  Continent  were  both 
of  them  threatening  England,  and  a  war  with 
either  would  probably  scatter  the  whole  Pro- 
testant party  to  the  winds,  the  other  great  ques- 
tion with  which  they  were  agitating  themselves 
seems  at  such  a  time  even  more  singular. 

*  The  whole  aoooant  of  the  proceedings,  with  the  depoeitions 
of  the  witneuee,  is  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Foxb. 

t  Frivy  Council  Becordt,  M8,  Edward  VI. 
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Ch.  27.  In  tlie  last  parliament  a  service  for  the  conse- 
oration  of  bishops  and  priests  had  been  added 
to  the  formularies,  and  had  {riven  offence  to  the 

The  senrioe  .  .  _  rm 

for  ihe  con-  ultra  parties  on  both  sides.     The  Anglican  was 
bi^p^^*'  frightened  at  the  omission  of  the  oil,  which 
"^f^ff*"  might  impede  the  transmission  of  the  apostolic 
fence.       powcrs.      The  Protestant  was  outraged  at  the 
continued  use  of  ^  vestments/  which  marked  the 
priesthood  as  a  peculiar  body ;  ^  at '  the  oath  ^  by 
God,  the  saints,  and  the  holy  gospels/  which 
bishops  were  to  swear  on  admission  to  their  sees, 
and  at  a  use  of  the  Bible,  which  savoured  of 
magical  incantation.* 
March  17.      When  the  service  was  published.  Hooper,  the 
nouneed     most  prominent,  but  at  the  same  time  by  far 
Jj^b^*  the  best   and  most  high-minded  of  the  fana- 
flooper.     ^^jj  faction,  denounced  it  in  a  lecture  before 
the  court  as  treason  to  the  gospel.     Cranmer 
complained  of  his  language  to  the  council,  and 
Hooper  was  invited  to  explain  himself.      The 
archbishop  spoke  with  unusual  vehemence;  but 
Hooper,  who  tells  the  story,  says  ^  that  the  end 
was  to  the  glory  of  God.'t     His  friends  sup- 
ported him,  and  he  was  dismissed  unpunished. 
After  this  it  was  no  small  triumph  to  his 


*  The  archbishop,  after  oon- 1  says :   '  The  bishop  create  must 


■ecration  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  was  to  pkce  the  Bible  on 
the  neck  of  the  new  bishop. 
The  agitation  of  the  Protestants 
prevented  them  from  being  able 
to  describe  accurately  what  was 
required  of  them.  Bnrcher, 
telling  Bollinger  of  the  ceremony, 


carry  the  Bible  on  his  shoulders, 
put  on  a  white  yestmenty  and 
thus  habited,  and  bearing  the 
book,  he  is  to  turn  himself  round 
three  times.' — ^Buroher  to  Bul- 
linger :  Epistola  TieuBiKJfi. 
t  Hooper  to^Bullinger:  Ibid. 
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party  that,  on  the  death  of  Wakeman,  Bishop  of  Ch.  27. 
Gloucester,  Hooper  was  nominated,  by  Somer-  fT     7" 
set's  influence,  as  his  successor,  in  the  teeth  of     May-. 
the  whole  Episcopal  bench.     It  was  understood  nominated 
that  in  his  own  person  the  prelate  elect  intended  eion^^r. 
to  resist  the  idolatrous  usages,     *  Hooper,'  wrote 
Christopher  Hales  to   Gualter,  *was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  two  days  since,  but  under 
godly  conditions.    He  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  He  refuaes 
called  my  lord,  as  we  are  wont  to  say ;  he  will  not  aeciated,  or 
receive  the  tonsure ;  he  will  not  be  made  a  mag-  ^ath.  ^ 
pie  of  ;*  nor  will  he  be  consecrated  or  anointed.' 
^At  his  nomination,'  said  John  ab  TTlmis,  ^a 
great  struggle  was  made  about  the  ceremonies 
and  vestments  of  the  Popish  priests — say,  rather, 
stage    actors  and  fools;  but  Hooper  was  vic- 
torious.' t    It  must  be  said  that  Hooper  had  not 
himself  courted  elevation.     He  was  an  xmselfish 
agitator,  and  when  the  bishopric  was  first  pro- 
posed to  him  he  refused  it.  $     But  he  was  the 
representative  of  a  principle,  and  his  narrow  but 
conscientious  inflexibility  fitted  him  to  be  the 
champion  of  an  opinion.     Edward,  who  was  now 
fourteen,  and  was  steadily  taking  a  part  in  public 
business,  was  one   of  liis   chief  admirers,  and 
Edward,  with  Warwick's  help,  carried  his  point 
so  &r  as  the  powers  of  the  council  extended. 
The  abolition  of  the  conyi    d^ilire   made    the 


•  Non  fmU  pica  esse — ^to  be 
dressed  in  black  and  white,  and 
cbatter  bj  mle.  —  Hales  to 
Gualter,    May    24:    JEpistola 

TlQUBlSM, 

VOL.  V. 


t  John  ab  IJlmis  to  BuUin- 
ger,  May  28  :  Ibid. 

%  Hooper  to  Bnllinger,  June 
29:  Ibid. 
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CH.37.  appointment  a  matter  only  of  letters   patent. 
The  oath  beine  to  the  crown,  the  crown  could 

A.D.  1550.  O  ^  '  ^ 

Bdward     alter  the    form    or    dispense    with  it.     When 
dispeiiM     Hooper  pointed  out  the  objectionable  name  of 
^th.   *     '  the  saints/  the  young  king  flushed  up  indig- 
nantly zealous.     ^  What  wickedness  is  this?*  he 
said.     He  took  a  pen  and  scratched  out  the 
But  the     word.*     But  the  consecration  service  could  not 
tilTn'w^oe  l>®  80  easily  got  over.     It  had  been  affirmed  by 
^toTO*    *^  o^  parliament;    and,   although  the  bishops 
could  have  been  forced  to  consecrate  by  a  pre- 
munire,  had  the  difficulty  been  on  their  side,  a 
premunire  could  not  compel  a  reluctant  nominee 
to  undergo  a  ceremony  which  he  disapproved. 

Cranmer,  who  had  once  maintained  that  the 
crown  alone  could  make  a  bishop,  had  modified  his 
views.  The  bench  was  unanimous  that  the  service 
must  be  maintained.  As  doggedly  Hooper  declared 
that  he  would  wear  no  vestments,  he  would  have 
no  Bible  on  his  neck,  he  would  not  change  his 
coat  for  the  best  bishopric  in  England.  Warwick 
interceded,  and  the  boy  king  talked  of  putting 
out  the  power  of  the  supremacy  and  dispensing. 
The  Re-  But  Eidlcy  would  have  no  dispensation,  and 
^orid°£  Hooper  would  have  no  surplice,  and  the  public 
couvuised.  world  of  the  Reformers  was  shaken  to  its  base. 
The  English  divines  in  general  took  the  side  of 
the  bishops;  the  foreign  divines  were  expected 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  gospel;  and  Hooper 
turned  first  to  Bucer,  who  was  then  lecturing 
at    Cambridge.      To    the    sad    discouragement 

*  John  ab  XJlxnis  to  Ballinger,  August  22 :  EputoUe  TiotTBiKA. 
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of  the   tdtra  party,  Bucer  believed  that  there  Ch.  27. 
were  thin^  in  the  world  more  important  than  ' 

,  A.D,  1550. 

vestments.     He  had  expressed  his  opinion  freely  Hooper  ap- 
to  the  council  on  the  condition  to  which  they  Bucer,  who 
were  reducing  England.     About  the  time  when  ^^^ 
the  Hooper    controversy  began,   he    had    told^Jj^^°^ 
Calvin  that  there  was  no  religion  at  all  in  Eng- 
land.    The  bishops,  he  said,  were  snarling  about 
their  doctrines,  the  lords  were  appropriating  the 
Church  estates  and  plate,  and  in  their  hearts 
cared    nothing    for    the    Beformation    at    all; 
clergymen  professing  to  be  Evangelicals  held 
four  or  five  livings,   and    officiated    in    none; 
repentance,  faith,   and  good  works  —  the  vital 
parts  of  religion  —  no  one  thought  of  at  all ;  and 
unless  God  worked  a  miracle  for  the  sake  of  the 
innocent  king,  some  great  catastrophe  could  not 
be  far  off.*     In  such  a  disposition  he  could  feel 


*  Bes  Christi  hio  geritur  nt 
nisi  DominoB  innooentissimam 
et  religiosissimum  r^em  atque 
alios  aliquot  pios  homines  sin- 
galari  respiciat  demeutift,  valde 
verendum  sit  ne  horrenda  Dei 
ira  breyi  in  Iioo  regnum  exar- 
descat.  Inter  Episcopos  hactenus 
de  Christi  doctiin&  convenire  Don 
potait,  molto  minos  de  disci- 
pline —  paucissims  parochi» 
idoneos  habent  pastores:  plerse- 
que  vennmdat«  sunt  nobilibus: 
sunt  etiam  ecclesiastico  ordine 
atqne  ex  iis  quoqne  qni  Evan- 
geUci  yideri  Tolont  qui  tres  aut 
qaatuor  atqne  plnres  parochias 
tenent  nee  nni  ministrant,  sed 
sufficinnt  sibi  eos  qni  minimo  se 
condnci  patinntnr,  plemmqne  qui 
nee  Anglioe  legere  possnnt  quique 

T 


oorde  puri  Papista)  sunt.  Pri- 
mores  regni  multis  paruchiis 
praefecerunt  eos  qui  in  csenobiis 
faerunt  nt  pensione  eis  persol- 
▼end&  se  liberarent  qui  sunt 
indoctissimi  et  ad  sacrum  mi- 
nisterium  ineptissimL  Hino 
invenias  parochias  in  quibus 
aliquot  annis  nulla  sit  habita 
ooncio. 

Cum  de  h&c  tarn  horrendft 
ecclesiarum  deformitate  quereko 
deferuntur  a  Sanctis  hominibus 
ad  regni  prooeres  dicimt  bis 
malis  mederi  esse  episooporum. 
Cum  deferuntur  ad  episcopos 
evangelium  pridem  professos  re- 
spondent illi  se  ista  emendare 
non  posse,  &c. — Bucer  to  Calvin, 
Whitsuntide,  15  jo :  JSpittola 
TlQVBJSJR,  p.  3  j6. 
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Ch.  a;,  small  sympathy  with  a  fever  about  a  white  dress 

aTTTo  ®^^  ^  ^^^  gestures.      To  Hooper's  appeal  he 

And  con-    replied  coldly,  that  for  himself  he  preferred  sim- 

other  mair  plicity,  when  simplicity  could  be  had ;  but  while 

mor«^.    the  great  men  in  England  were  giving  benefices  to 

Swrerow.^  their  grooms — when  the  services  in  churches  were 

«ing-         left  to  be  performed  by  men  who  could  not  read, 

aad  might  as  weU  be  Africans  or  Hindoos  as  Eng- 

lish-while  congregations  employed  their  time 

in  laughing  and  story-telling,  other  things,  he 

thought,  should'  be  first  attended  to :  if  earnest 

men  would  set  themselves  to  contend  against 

perjury  and  adultery,  theft,  lying,  and  cheating, 

'the    very    bones    and    sinews    of   Antichrist, 

whereof  he  altogether  consisted,'  the  wearing  of 

apparel  would  in  all  likelihood  admit  of  settie- 

ment  afterwards.* 


*  Buoer  to  Hooper:  printed 
in  Stbypb's  Memorial.  In  the 
same  spirit  Bacer  wrote  to 
Alasco  the  Pole,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  foreign  congregation 
at  Austin  Friars. 

'  The  more  diligently/  he 
said,  '  I  weigh  and  consider  both 
what  fruit  we  may  gather  by 
this  controversy  of  yestores,  and 
also  what  Satan  goeth  about 
thereby  to  work,  I  would  have 
wished  before  the  Lord  that  it 
had  never  once  been  spoken  of; 
but  rather  that  all  men  of  our 
function  had  gone  stoutly  for- 
ward, teaching  true  repentance, 
the  wholesome  use  of  all  things, 
and  the  putting  on  the  apparel 
of  salvation. 

'  I  see  in  many,  marvellous 


diligence  in  abolishing  Amalek 
concerning  stocks  and  stones,  ves- 
tures, and  things  without  us, 
when  in  their  acts  and  lives  they 
maintain  the  whole  Amalek  stilL 
I  know  that  some  help  forward 
this  strife,  so  that  in  the  mean- 
time the  chief  essentials  may  be 
less  regarded,  the  staying  of 
sacril^^,  and  the  providing  de- 
cent ministers  in  the  parishes. 

'In  all  outward  things  the 
churches  should  be  left  free.  K 
white  dresses  can  be  abused,  they 
can  also  be  used  innocently.  Let 
the  white  dress  be  taken  to  sig- 
nify the  purity  of  the  Christian 
life.  There  can  be  no  offence 
then;  and  officers  of  all  kinds 
must  wear  something  to  distin- 
guish them,  that  their  office  may 
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rinding  no  comfort  from  Bucer,  the  suffering  Ch.  27. 
Hooper  turned  to  Oxford  to  Peter  Martyr;  to^[]^ 
meet,    howeyer,    with    the    same    indifference.   October. 
Peter  Martyr  told  him,  like  Bucer,  that  thetnnuto 
thing  was  of  no  consequence  at  all — ^that  it  was  tyl^hJ*'^ 
foolish  and  wrong  to  quarrel  about  it.     When  STL^^ 
changes  were  being  introduced  of  vital  moment,  »nfwer. 
the  retention  of  outward  forms  was  not  only 
tolerable,  but  of  high  importance  and  utility; 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  were  ifot  dis- 
turbed,  their  habits  were   not  shocked;   they 
would  listen  the  more  quietly  to  new  doctrines, 
and  the  form  in  due  time  would  follow  the 
matter.* 

Strange  it  seemed  to  Hooper  that  such  men 
could  not  see  that  the  evils  which  they  spoke  of 
as  of  so  much  importance  were  the  fruits  of  Anti- 
christ, not  the  substance  of  him.     It  was  the 
form  which  gave  the  soul  to  the  matter.     The 
surplice  was,  as  it  were,  Satan's  magic  robe  and 
enchanter's  cloak  of  darkness — ^the  secret  of  his 
strength  and  power.     Alone  he  must  fight  the  Hooper 
battle  of  the  Lord,  then.    His  pulpit  rang.  Sun-  the  wine- 
day  after  Sunday,  with  invectives  against  dis-^^^- 
guised  popery.     He  became  so  violent  at  last, 
that  he  w^  Libited  from  preaching,  and  com! 
manded  to  confine  himself  to  his  house.    His 
tongue  being  silenced,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in 


be  koown  and  respected.' — Buoer 
toALwoo:  Bpittola  TiQjmiVM. 
Baoer  died  a  few  months  after ; 
his  companion,  Fagins,  was  al- 
ready gone;   good  men  both  of 


them,  Bucer  especiallj,  who  at 
each  a  time  could  be  Ul  spared. 

*  Peter  Martyr  to  Hooper: 
Stbypb's  Cranmer, 
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Ch.  27.  which  he  reflected  upon  the  council;  and  on  the 

rZTsB^'  ^^*^  ^^  January  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 

H  ^^*  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  *  either 

violent,      reformed  or  further  punished,  as  the  obstinacy  of 

mitted  to    his  casc  required/  *    In  the  intervals  of  Grardiner's 

®    ^   trial,  Cranmer  endeavoured  to  reason  with  him; 

but  he  found  him  *  coveting  rather  to  prescribe 

order  to  others'  than  to  obey;  and,  to  make  an 

end  of  the  matter,  the  council  sent  him  to  the 

Fleet.  • 

Whew  he       Here,  at  last,  he  recovered  his  senses.      The 

hu  senaea,  king  excuscd  him  the  oath.      He  himself  agreed 

way.^^   to  wear  the  Nessus  garment  during  the  few  hours 

of  consecration,  if  he  might  tear  it  off  before  it 

had  poisoned  him,  and  in  his  own  diocese  might 

wear  it  or  not  wear  it,  as  he  pleased. 

So  closed  this  child's  battle,  leaving  us  at  no 

loss  to  understand  how  before  long  England 

might    weary  of   such    men  and    such   men's 

teaching. 

Sir  Thomas     The    dispute    with  the    Emperor  was    now 

Chamber-  ,      ■■•  ,    ,  . 

lain  is  for-  threatening  to  precipitate  itself.      The  council 
aset^e      having  forbidden  Mary  her  mass,  and  having 
^ic»at   prevented  her  from  escaping  out  of  England^ 
Brussels.    Chamberlain,  the  English  resident  at  Brussels, 
wrote  on  the  lath  of  January  to  say  that,  con- 
trary to  the  privilege  of  his  office,  he  had  been 
interdicted  in  return  from  using  the  EngUsh 
communion  service. f     The  Flemish  ambassador 
was  sent  for,  and  was  told  that,  if  Chamberlain  was 
interfered  with  at  Brussels,  the  council  would  be 


•  Privy  Council  Beeardi,  MS.  t  Ibid. 
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obliged  to  withdraw  his   own  licence  in  Eng-  Ch.  27. 
land.     He  said  he  would  report  their  message ;  ^"7T~T 
meanwhile  in  his  master's  name  he  repeated  the  Febrokry. 
demand  wWch  he  had  presented  in  the  last  year,  ^^g" 
that  the  Princess  Mary  should  l>e  allowed  to  con-  of^^«^ 
tinue  in  the  reUgion  in  which  she  had  been^';^^ 
educated.      When  the  English  court  desired  the 
Emperor's  alliance  against  France,  they  had  given 
him  to  understand  that  the  licence  which  she 
then  had  should  be  continued.      They  had  given 
a  promise,  in  fact,  and  the  promise  must  be  ful« 
filled. 

The  council  replied  that  there  had  been  no  High  worda 
promise ;  there  had  been  a  conditional  toleration  changed 
for  a  time,  but  circumstances  had  altered,  and^^^V 
it  was  withdrawn.     The  ambassador  answered  JJJ^^j." 
peremptorily  that  there  had  been  a  promise ;  and  *°d  ^^ 
that  it  had  been  made  to  the  Emperor  himself. 
The  council  said  it  was  impossible ;  no  one  among 
them  had  authority  to  make  any  such  engage- 
ment ;  and  fqr  the  thing  itself,  ^  the  example  was 
too  perilous  in  any  commonwealih  to  grant  a 
subject  licence  to  violate  a  law ;'  ^  it  was  too  dan- 
gerous for  a  Christian  prince  to  grant  a  liberty 
that  one  of  his  subjects  should  use  a  religion 
against  the  conscience  of  the  prince.'* 

Chamberlain  was  ambassador  in  the  Low  Coun-  Feb.  n. 
tries.     Sir  Bichard  Morryson  was  attached  to 
the  court  of  Charles,  and  followed  him  wherever 
he  moved.     Through  Morryson,  therefore,  the 


*  The  Ooancil  to   Sir  Biohard  Morryson  :    I£S,     G^ermany, 
bundle  i.  State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  27.  direct  commanications  of  the  council  were  trans- 
.TTTTT  mitted.     They  on  their  side  sent  their  account  to 

A.D.  155  ^»  •' 

February,  him  of  what  had  passcd.  The  Flemish  amhas- 
sador  sent  his.  Morryson  reported  that  the 
Emperor  had  received  both  versions  with  the 
greatest  displeasure.  As  to  Chamberlain  or  him- 
self,  no  services,  Charles  swore,  should  be  used 
in  his  dominions  by  any  foreigners,  ambassadors 
or  otherwise,    except  the    ancient    services   of 

If  the  am-  Christendom.     If  his  own  ambassador  was  inter- 

baasador  ib 

forbidden  fercd  with  in  England,  he  had  orders  to  leave  the 
mass  in  his  country  in  an  hour.  Let  the  council  meddle 
is^oom-  *   with  him  if  they  dared. 

leave  Knl?      The  couucil  wcre  too  obstinate  to  yield,  too 

land.         cowardly  to  persevere :  for  the  moment  they  did 

nothing;  but  they  made  use  of  the  opportuniiy 

of  an  accidental  change  of  residence,  on  the  part 

of  Mary,  to  excite  suspicion  gainst  her,  and 

call  out  a  popular  demonstration  of  patriotism 

which  would  strengthen    their   hands.      They 

issued  a  circular,  expressing  a  fear  that  she  was  in 

correspondence  with  foreign  powers  who  contem* 

Mary  18     plated  an  invasion  of  England,  and  they  called 

:f  ^ap.    upon  her  to  appear  at  the  couri;  and  explain  her- 

^!J^*and  self.*  Mary  obeyed.  In  the  midst  of  a  demonstra- 

explain  her  _^_^__ _^.^™, 

oondnct. 


•  'This  her  doing*  (her 
change  of  residence  from  Essex 
to  Hertfordshire) '  we  he  sorry  for, 
hoth  for  the  evil  opinion  the 
King's  Majesty  our  master  may 
thereby  conceive  of  her,  and  for 
that  by  the  same  doth  appear 
manifestly  the  malicious  ranoonr 
of  such  as  provoke  her  thus  to 
breed  and  stir  up,  as  much  as  in 


her  lyeth,  oocaaiona  of  disorder 
and  unquiet  in  the  reabn,  wherein 
we  know  there  lacketh  not  both 
labour  and  means  of  those  that 
be  strangers  to  this  realm,  and 
would  gladly  have  the  realm  so 
disordered  in  itself,  that  it  might 
be  a  prey  to  the  foreign  nations ; 
which  thing,  as  God  hath  hitherto 
defended,  so  we  nothing  doubt 


Mary  Bent  for  to  London. 
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tion  indeed,  but  not  such  as  the  Lords  had  hoped  Ch.  27. 

and  desired,  she  rode  into  London  surrounded  by 

a  retinue  of  peers,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  every   Maroh. 
one   ostentatiously  wearing  a  chain  of  beads,  ten  London 
After  resting  two  days  at  a  house  at  St.  John's,  ^  '***®' 
she  went  in  the  same  state  through  Fleet-street 
and    the    Strand    to    Whitehall,    amidst    the 
benedictions  of  tens  pf  thousands  of  people.* 
To  their  fevered  imaginations,  the  earth  round 
the  city  seemed  to  shake.    ^  Men  in  harness'  were 
seen  sitting  in  the  air,  who  *  came  down  to  the 
ground  and  faded  away.'     ^  Three  suns  appeared, 
so  that  men  could  not  discern  which  was  the  true 
sun.'    The  princess  alighted  at  the  palace  gate.  Shendeeto 
She  was  first  introduced  to  the  king,  and  after-  whml^ 
wards  she   went  at    his  side    to    the    council  J[^^ 
chamber.      'It  was  then  declared  to  her  how~^^°™? 

«nd  again 

long  her  mass  had  been  suffered  in  hope  of  her  ^Oub^ 


bat  that,  through  his  grace  oon- 
serving  ns  by  obedience  to  our 
master  in  concord,  we  shall 
always,  as  true  and  mere  Eng- 
lishmen, keep  our  country  to  be 
England,  without  putting  our 
heads  under  Spaniards'  or  Flem- 
ings* girdles,  as  their  slaves  and 
vassals.  It  is  not  unknown  to 
us,  but  some  near  about  the  Lady 
Mary  have  very  lately,  in  the 
night  season,  had  privy  confer- 
ence with  the  Emperor's  ambas- 
sador here  being,  which  counsels 
can  in  no  wise  tend  to  the  weal 
of  the  King's  Mi^esty  our  mas- 
ter in  his  realm,  nor  to  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  realm.  Wherefore, 
since  these  be  the  unseemly  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lady  Mary,  and 
as  it  should  appear,  set  forward 


by  strangers  to  make  some  dis- 
orders of  the  people  in  the  realm, 
knowing  how  of  late  years  the 
base  sort  of  people  have  been 
evil-inclined  to  rebellion,  we  do, 
in  the  King's  Majesty's  behalf, 
most  earnestly  desire  you  to  see 
to  the  order  of  your  counties,  and 
prevent  any  disturbance  arising 
among  the  people.  The  effect 
whereof,  if  her  councillors  should 
procure,as  it  must  be  to  her  Qrace 
and  to  all  other  good  English- 
men therein  seduced,  damnable, 
so  shall  it  be  most  hurtful  to  the 
good  subjects  of  the  country.'—* 
Circular  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Council:  !llf8.  State  Paper 
Q^«,  March,  1551. 

•    Machyn's    Diary:     Orey 
Friare*  Chronicle, 
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Ch.  27.  reconciliation ;'  as  that  hope  had  ceased,  it  was 
~  to  be  suflTered  no  lonsfer.     What  was  said  of  her 

A.D.  1551-  ° 

March,  supposed  intrigucs,  or  if  anything  was  said,  does 
not  appear.  The  mass  was  the  great  question  on 
which  all  else  was  turning. 

Mary,  whose  will  had  never  yielded  to  man's, 
except  it  was  her  father's,  replied  that  her  soul 
was  God's.  She  would  not  change  her  faith,  nor 
would  she  ♦  dissemble  her  opinions  with  contrary 
doings/  The  council  told  her  that  no  constraint 
was  laid  upon  her  faith.  She  must  conform  her 
practice.  She  was  not  a  king  to  rule,  but  a 
subject  to  obey  the  laws.  Her  example  might 
breed  inconvenience.* 

Consistent,  however,  to  her  plea,  that  laws 
made  in  a  minority  were  no  laws,  she  would 
neither  admit  their  argument,  nor  flinch  in  her 
own  resolution.  The  interview  led  to  no  results. 
Mary  left  the  presence,  and  returned  to  the  house 
in  Essex,  from  which  her  removal  had  been 
made  the  pretext  of  agitation. 
The  Bmpe-      The  council  took  no  further  steps  for  the  next 

ror  threftt" 

ens  war,  two  days.  On  the  19th  the  *  Emperor's  ambas- 
hTaUowed  sador'f  ^  Came  with  a  short  message  from  his 
^^f  master  of  war ' — ^the  liberty  which  he  demanded 
gion.  fo^.  (jjie  Princess  Mary  or  war — Cecil's  expecta- 
tion seemed  to  be  on  the  edge  of  fulfilment. 
The  Earl  of  *  The  Earl  of  Warwick,'  Sir  Eichard  Morryson 
iSnds  him-  wHtcs,  lu  describing  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  % 
coitieik  ^  had  such  a  head^  that  he  seldom  went  about  any- 
thing but  he  conceived  first  three  or  four  purposes 

*  Edwiad's  Diary,         f  Edwiad's  Journal,  March  19,  15 j  c. 
X  Discourse  of  Sir  Biohard  Morryson :  M8,  Harlekm,  ^^^. 
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beforehand.'  Warwick  was  meditating  an  alliance  Ch.  27. 
with  France,  could  it  be  eflFected.     But  it  might  ^^  ^^^^ 
not  be  effected,  and  Edward's  health  was  preca-    March, 
rious  and  he  was  unwilling  therefore  to  come  to 
an  open  breach  with  the  Emperor,  or  to  make  an 
irreconcileable  enemy  of  Mary.     At  the   same 
time  he  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  extreme  Pro- 
testants, to  whom  Edward  was  more  and  more 
attaching    himself.     He   must   therefore   keep 
friends  with  all,  ^  that  he  might,  as  time  should 
teach  him,  allow  whether  of  them  he  listed,  and  fall 
in  with  him  that  might  best  serve  his  practices/ 

On  the  delivery  of  the  Emperor's  message, 
when  the  council  was  looking  in  one  another's 
faces,  he  suggested  they  were  inadequate  judges 
in  a  case  of  conscience,  and  they  should  consult  The  qnes- 
the  bishops.     Cranmer,  Eidley,  and  Fonet  were  femd  to 
sent  for.    *  The  realm,  the  bishops  were  told,  was  *^^^*^^i*^ 
in  great  peril,  and  like  to  be  utterly  imdone,  if 
either  the  Emperor  would  take  no  nay  or  the 
king  would  give  him  no  yea;'   in  such  extre-  ^ 

mity,  was  it  lawful  to  yield? 

The  bishops  asked  if  war  was  inevitable,  shotdd 
the  king  persist  ?  Being  told  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  escaping  it,  they  begged  for  a  night  to 
consider  their  answer.  The  following  morning 
they  gave  an  opinion,  as  the  result  of  their 
deliberation,  that — 

*  Although  to  give  licence  to  sin  was  sin,  yet  who  oon- 
if  all  haste  possible  was  observed,  to  suffer  and  Se^hcSe, 
wink  at  it  for  a  time  might  be  borne.'*  ^1^ 

~ — ~~-~ — less  may  b« 

•  Compare  Mobbtson's  Discourse  with  Edwabd's  Journal,  ohoeen. 
March  20,  1551. 
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Ch.  27.       The  king^s  attendance  was  then  requested. 

^^^  ,gg,  As  Edward  entered,  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Paulet, 
^^■«*-  Earl  of  Wilts)  fell  on  his  knees,  and  told  him 
that  he  and  they  and  the  realm  were  about  to 
*  come  to  naught/  They  must  give  way,  pacify 
the  Emperor,  and  let  the  princess  do  as  she  de- 
sired ;  the  bishops  said  that  it  might  be  done. 

Edward          ^  Are  thcsc  things  so,  my  Lords  ?'  said  Edward, 

bishops  for  tumiug  to  them.     ^  Is  it  lawful  by  Scripture  to 

authS^;  sanction  idolatry  ?' 

*  There  were  good  kings  in  Scripture,  your 
Majesty,'  they  replied,  '  who  allowed  the  hill 
altars,  and  yet  were  called  good.' 

*  We  follow  the  example  of  good  men,'  the  boy 
answered,  *  when  they  have  done  well.  We  do 
not  follow  them  in  evil.  David  was  good,  but 
David  seduced  Bathshebah  and  murdered  Uriah. 
We  are  not  to  imitate  David  in  such  deeds  as 
those.     Is  there  no  better  Scripture  ?' 

The  bishops  could  think  of  none. 
\STiichth6y      *I  am  sorry  for  the  realm,  then,'  the  king 
dSce?  ^"**  ®^^^  *  2^^  sorry  for  the  danger  that  wiU  come  of 
it ;  I  shall  hope  and  pray  for  something  better, 
but  the  evil  thing  I  will  not  allow.' 

So  Morryson  tells  the  story,  to  set  off  the  yioble 

nature  of  Edward.      If  Edward,  however,  was 

as  unreasonable,  and  the  bishops  were  as  absurd, 

as  Morryson  describes,  wiser  arguments  proved 

Neverthe-  morc  couclusivc  in  favour  of  moderation.*     To 

i^^ce  ^  gain  time,  the  coimcil  delayed  their  answer  to  the 

•^'^^  ®^    ambassador.     They  determined,  not  for  the  mo- 

♦  Edwaed's  Journal,  March  ai. 
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ment  to  put  a  stop  to  the  princess's  mass,  but  Ch.  27. 
to  punish  all  who  attended  it  except  herself;  and  ^^ 
when  the  ambassador  became  pressing,  they  pro-  mi^"^^ji 
mised  to  send  a  special  commissioner  to  the  Em-  gi^e  the 
peror,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  satisfy  him.  evaare'"* 
Forced  into  prudence  at  last  by  the  peril  of  the  ^"^^^ 
situation  to  which  they  had  brought  themselves, 
they  sent  Sir  Wmiam  Pickering  at  the  same 
time  in  haste  to  the  court  of  France,  to  ascertain 
if,   on  the  terms  which  Henry  had  hinted  to 
Mason,  they  could  strengthen  themselves  with 
some  kind  of  alliance. 

If  England,  however,  was  still   saved  from  And  at- 
the    consequences    of   the    incapacity    of    its  S  an  ai- 
rulers,    it     again    owed    its    preservation     to^^|^*^ 
fortune.     The   events   of   Europe   had  turned 
the  scale  at  Paris  against  the  schemes  of  the 
Guises,  and  the  recovery  of  Calais  was  post- 
poned for  a  few  more  years.     Octavio  Famese,  The  state 
with  his  duchy    of   Parma,    had  been   driven  ^ireatens 
backwards    and    forwards     in   the     eddies    of^*^^** 
Italian    politics.       He    had    been    Imperialist^®*'* 

r  ^  r  France  and 

when  Paul  III.  kept  him  from  his  pos- iheBnq)ipe. 
sessions ;  he  had  been  reinstated  by  Julius ;  but 
Julius,  now  on  good  terms  with  the  Emperor, 
had  attempted  again  to  eject  him;  and,  to  save 
himself,  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  France. 
Gonzaga  stiU  held  Piacenza.  A  French  garrison 
was  in  Parma.  The  Pope,  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences between  the  great  Powers,  proposed  that 
the  duchy  should  be  reannexed  to  the  States  of 
the  Church.  To  this,  however,  Octavio  reftised 
to  agree.     The  French  said  they  would  evacuate 
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Ch.  27.  Paxma  if  Gonzaga  would  evacuate  Fiacenza ;  but 

neither  would  begin,  and  each  considered  the  pre- 

Aprii.    sence  of  the  other  a  ground  for  war.    The  dispute 
would  have  come  to  nothing  had  there  been  no 
other  provocation ;  but  the  promised  return  of  the 
council  to  Trent,  with  the  attempts  of  Charles  to 
convert  the  Empire  into  a  despotic  sovereignity 
which  he  could  transmit  to  his  son,  roused  in 
Henry  of  France  the  spirit  of  his  father;  and 
the  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Free  Towns  held 
out  a  prospect  of  reviving  his  father*s  policy,  in 
supporting  the  Germans. 
Magdeburg      Magdeburg  would  not  fall;   the   siege   had 
to  defy      been  formed  in  November,   1550.     In  January 
^^  ^     the   Magdeburgers  made  a  sortie  happier  than 
their  first,  cutting  to  pieces  the  Mecklenburg 
troops  and  taking  the  duke  prisoner.      Mau« 
rice  of  Saxe,  instead  of  reducing  the  city,  was 
complaining     to     Charles     of    the     continual 
captivity  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  at- 
tempting some  kind  of   compromise.     But  the 
Magdeburgers   would  hear  of  no  compromise^ 
They  would  have  their  freedom— either  that  or 
death.      Their   sacrilegious  hands   had  melted 
their  church  bells   into  cannon,   and  torn  up 
tombstones  for  fortifications ;  yet  the  cannon  did 
their  work,  aad  the  fortifications  were  none  the 
weaker  for  the  material  of  which  they  were  made. 
The  pro-    The  Elbe  was  open,  and  provisions  were  introduced 
the  German  in  abuudauce.    Hamburg  and  Bremen  declared  on 
^J^^*"  their  side,  and  the  Lutherans  in  Maurice's  army 
"^^^^^      refused  to  serve  against  the  champions  of  freedom. 
The  siege  made  no  progress ;  an/if  one  city  oodd 
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resist  snccessfiilly,  all  Protestant  Germany  would  Ch.  27 
recover  heart  at  the  example.    The  old  combina- .  ^    ,,. 

^  A.D.  155'* 

tion  of  Francis  I.  therefore  threatened  to  revive,     ^p"*- 
Henry  sent  money  to  Magdeburg.*     He  renewed 
his  alliance  with  the   Turks.      The  council  of 
Trent  was  to  meet  in  May ;  but  a  separate  GtJ-  A  eaUiaui 
lican  synod  was  again  talked  of,  and  letters  were  S^ed^, 
actually  issued  for  the  assembly  of  the  French  ^JpJJST"* 
bishops.     Henry  protested,  indeed,  that  he  would  JJ^^' 
merely  consult  his  prelates  on  the  repression  of 
heresy;!  but  his  excuses  were  but  half  believed; 
it  was  much  doubted  whether  France  would  be 
represented  at  Trent ;  and  the  French  ambassadors 
at  Bome  were  instructed  to  tell  the  Pope  that  the 
attendance  of  the  Gallican  bishops  might  depend 
on  the  admission  of  the  Lutherans.  | 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  the  English  dif- 
ficulty came  to  a  point  with  the  Emperor.   War- 
wick had  been  already  corresponding  privately 
with  the  French  Court,  and  the  result  of  Sir 
William  Pickering's  mission  was  the  immediate 
arrival  in  London  of  an  agent  of  Henry.  §     The  P»n«« » 
terms  of  alliance  could  not  be  settled  on  the  spot,  wiuing  to 
but  an  understanding  was  arrived  at  sufficiently  BngUsh 
dear  for  present  purposes;  and  on  the  loth  of^^*^'*"**' 
April  the  council  were  in  a  position  to  take  up 
the  gauntlet  which  Charles  had  flung  before  them. 
Doctor  Wotton  was  despatched  to  Brussels  with  in- 


*  Mason  to  the  Council,  April 
18:  MS.  Fr a/nee t  State  Paper 
Office. 

t  Pa-llaviciwo. 

X  Monyson  to  the  Council, 


April  2:  2£8,  Germany,  State 
Paper  Office. 

§  Council  to  Monyaony  April 
6:  MS.  Germany,  Edward  VL 
State  Paper  Office. 
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On.  27.  structions  to  say  that  *  the  form  of  prayer,  or  usage 

.T:;;:  of  tl^e  communion,  was  a  thing  established  by  law 

April.    ]yj  consent  of  parliament,  by  which  the  whole  estate 

of  the  realm  and  the  king's  person  were  ruled, 

being  such  an  universal  and  high  court  as  there 

was  none  in  all  English  policy  to  be  compared  to 

it,  aad  therefore  supreme  over  all  persons  in  the 

realm :'  that  the  Lady  Mary  was  a  subject  of  the 

realm,  and  must  submit,  like  others,  to  the  law. 

Doctor      As  to  the  ambassadors,  if  Sir  Thomas  Cham- 

carriM  the  berlain  was  allowed  to  use  the  English  commu- 

thewandi  ^^^  ^  Mauders,  ttie  Flemish  ambassador  might 

to  the  Bm-  ^^^g^    ^j^^    mass  in  England,   and    if   not,  not. 

Friendship  could  not  exist  without  equality,  and 
the  reciprocity  which  England  demanded  was  no 
more  than  was  conceded  to  Turks  in  Christen- 
dom and  to  Christians  in  Turkey.*  Immediately 
after.  Doctor  Mallet,  one  of  Mary's  chaplains,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Pickering  was 
appointed  resident  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  the 
Garter  was  sent  to  Henry. 

Irritated  and  baffled,  Charles  turned  his  first 
indignation  upon  the  Pope,  who,  he  aflTected  to 
believe,  had  been  dealing  underhand  with  the 
French,  t  But  the  suspicion,  if  sincere,  was  with- 
out ground.  The  Pope  was  innocent  of  fault, 
unless  incapacity  was  a  fault.     He  summoned 


*  InstrndionB  to  Doctor  Wot- 
ton:  MS.  Germany,  Edward 
YI.  State  Paper  Office.  Compare 
Edward's  Journal,  A'prl,  1551. 

t  '  The  Emperor  anuffeth  at 
the  alteration  o£  Parma,  but  he 
tumeth  all  his  outward  displei^ 
sure  towards  the  Pope,  who  he 


will  not  believe  bat  hath  been  a 
worker  therein,  and  in  his  cho- 
ler  he  said  lately  —  SI  je  me 
demasque  je  le  montreray  que  je 
ne  suys  personage  a  qui  il  se 
doibt  jouir.' —  Mason  to  the 
Council:  Tytlxb,  ToLi.  p.  S5^' 
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Octavio  to  appear  in  Eome  within  thirty  days,  Oh.  27. 
and  answer  for  his  disobedience ;  if  he  failed  to        ~ 
present  himself,  he,  his  adherents,  and  abettors  ^^^ 
were  declared  excommunicate.  ezoomma- 

*How  shall  your  king  do  now,'  said  Morryson  o^yio 
to  the  French  ambassador  at  Augsburg.     *  The  ^*^^' 
Bishop  of  Eome  hath  excommunicated  all  such  impUea- 
as  give  aid  to  Octavio.     Doth  he  not  excommu-  p^oh 
nicate  your  master,  his  council,  his  soldiers,  y^a,  ^"** 
and  his  horses  too  T 

^  Ma  foye,'  said  the  ambassador,  ^  his  words  are 
very  large,  and  perhaps  he  may  stir  hornets  so 
long,  that  the  sting  wiU  stick,  when  he  shall  not 
be  able  to  pull  it  out.** 

And  Maurice  once  more  attacked  Magdeburg 
and  failed,  ^and  waxed  annoyed  with  his  evil 
luck,*  and  began  also  to  correspond  with  France ; 
and  the  German  Diet  refused  to  nominate  Philip 
as  the  heir  of  the  Empire,  and  Gonzaga  laid 
siege  to  Parma,  and  the  Italian  war  began  again. 

Sadly  and  sullenly  Charles  rode  through  Augs-  Tbe  Empe- 
burg,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  a5th  of  May.     He  b^  to 
passed  John   Frederick,  who,   on  the  wayside  ^°'*^' 
with   his  guard,  *made  low  obeisance.'      *The 
Emperor  cast   up  his    eye,  and   put  his   hand 
towards  his  cap,'  and  went  on  silent,  moody,  and 
stem.t 


*  '  I    do   know/    MorryBon  I  nettled  that  the  Bishop  should  ex- 
adds,   '  the    ambassador   under-  I  tend  his  excommunication  so  far.' 


standeth  the  chief  points  of  re- 
ligion well,  and  would,  I  think, 
be  glad  it  were  lawful  in  France 
for  bishops  to  be  honest  men. 
Certain  I  am,  he  is  not  a  little 

VOL.  V. 


— Morryson  to  the  Council,  May 
5  :  MS.  Chrmany,  Edward  VI. 
Ibid. 

t  Morryson  to  the  Council, 
May  26:  Jf5.  Ibid. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

THE  EXECUTION    OIT  THE   DUKE   OF   SOMERSET. 

Ch.  28.  Tj^EANCE  and  England  having  completed  their 

aTdTissi!         private  understanding,  special  embassies  on 

May.     i)Qtlx   sicles  paraded  the   friendship   before   the 

busies       world.     The  Marshal  St.  Andre  came  to  London 

alliance  be-  in  splcndour,  with  a  retinue  of  lords ;  Northamp- 

Pranoe  and  ton,   Gardiner,*  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  and  others, 

^'•^'"'^    carried  powers  to  Paris  to  axraoge  a  marriage 

between  Edward   and   the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Though  France   had  quarrelled  with  the  Pope, 

though  Henry  was  disclaiming  an  allegiance  to 

the  Council  of  Trent,  it  was  remarked  that  the 

EngHsh  ambassadors  were  received  with  proces- 

sions,  masses,  and  litanies  in  approved  Catholic 

form.     In  England,  such  decorations  of  altars 

and  churches  as   had  escaped  the  mint  or  the 

hands  of  the  grandees,  were  employed  to  decorate 

the  royal  tables  on  the  reception  of  St.  Andre.f 


*  Bishop  of  Ely,  afterwards 
Chancellor. 

t  'It  was  appointed  that  I 
shoald  receive  the  Frenchmen 
that  come  hither  at  Westminster, 
when    was   made    preparations 


for  the  purpose,  and  for  garnish, 
of  new  vessels  taken  out  of 
Chnrch  stuff,  mitres,  golden  mis- 
sals, primers,  crosses,  and  re- 
liques.'  —  Edwaad's  Journal, 
June  a,  1551. 


Anglo-French  Alliance. 
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The  French  faction  in  Italy  interpreted    the  Ch.  28. 
alliance  to  promise  a  return  of  England  to  the  ^"^~j 
faith.      The  credulous  among  the  English  la-     May. 
boured  to  revive  the  old  hope  that  France  might 
unite  with  them  in  schism .  *    At  both  courts  there  B^t  in  wii- 
was,  as  it  were,  an  ostentatious  declaration  that,  wui  be  no 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  two   countries  had^r*^" 
no  intention  of  approximating;  on  neither  side 
would  the  creed  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
policy. 

Courtesy  and  mutual  good  offices  might  com- 
pensate, however,  for  differences  of  opinion,  and 
the  English  had  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
integrity  which  passed  for  magnanimous.  The 
death  of  Mary  Stuart  would  have  broken  the 
chain  by  which  the  French  held  her  subjects 
linked  to  them.     A  Scot  sent  in  an  offer  to  take  ^  ^cot  pro- 

pOM8  to 

her  off  by  poison. f     But  the  council  resisted  the  powon 
temptation  amidst  the  applause  of  their  friends ;  stuart. 
and  the  intended  assassin  was  delivered  in  cus- 
tody over  the  Calais  frontier.  % 


*  *  There  is  much  talk  in 
Italy  of  thia  marriage  between 
our  master  and  France.  They 
that  woold  the  French  to  seem 
big  say  the  league  is  offensive 
and  defensive.  They  also  add, 
that  one  of  the  covenants  is  that 
we  must  return  to  the  true  &ith 
of  Holy  Church,  as  they  call  it ; 
tiiat  is,  as  we  know  it — ^to  the 
blind  Bomish  synagogue.  Would 
Gh>d  the  French  king  were  as  like 
to  become  a  right  Protestant  as 
onr  master  is  unlike  to  become  a 
blundering  Popistant.' — Morry- 
son  to  the  Council :  2£8.   Oer- 


many,  Edward  VI.  bundle  15, 
State  Paper  Office. 

t '  One  Stewart,  a  Scotchman, 
meaning  to  poison  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland,  thinking 
thereby  to  get  favour  here,  was, 
after  he  had  been  awhile  in  the 
Tower,  delivered  over  the  frontiers 
at  Calais  to  the  French,  to  have 
him  punished  according  to  his 
deserts.' —  Edwabd's  Joumaly 
May  9. 

X  *  Men  talk  in  this  court  that 
one  made  offer  to  your  Lordships 
to  poison  the  young  Scottish 
queen,  and  that   you  forthwith 
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Betrothal  of  Edward 


Ch.  28.       St.  Andre's  was  a  visit  of  ceremony ;  he  brought 
~  with  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael  for  the  young 

A.D.   I55I.  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

Joue.     king.      The    business   of   the    connexion  was 
transacted  on  the  Continent. 
A  meeting       The  differences  with   Scotland  had  been  ad- 
»mn«e  the  justed  ou  the  loth  of  June  in  a  treaty  in  which 
thrprenchthe  engagements  of   1543    for  the  marriage  of 
marriage.    Edward  and  Mary  were  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  French  and  English  commissioners  meeting 
to  arrange  a  new  connexion,  found  it  necessary 
to    peruse  and    consider    those    engagements. 
The    Scottish    promises    were    produced,    and 
Northampton  first  demanded  that  the  contract 
should  be  fulfilled. 

*  To  be  frank  and  plain  with  you,*  Mont- 
morency replied,  '  seeing  you  require  us  so  to  be, 
the  matter  hath  cost  us  both  much  riches  and 
much  blood;  and  so  much  doth  the  honour  of 
France  hang  thereupon,  as  we  cannot  talk  with 
you  therein;  the  marriage  is  already  concluded 
between  her  and  the  Dauphin,  and  therefore  we 


sent  to  the  French  king  word 
thereof;  whereupon  the  man  is 
committed  to  prison,  and  the 
young  lady  out  of  danger.  Your 
honours  are  much  increased  hy 
this  your  nohle  fact.  Your  in- 
tegrities so  much  the  more  com- 
mended, that  they  see  many  are 
glad  largely  to  hire  whom  they 
may  by  any  means  corrupt,  and 
find  few  complaints  made  against 
such  as  in  this  point  offer  service. 
It  is  to  your  Lordships'  eternal 
praise  thatye,hy  this  your  honour- 
able example,  do  teach  the  King's 
Majesty,in  these  his  young  years, 


to  abhor  foul  practices — a  lesson 
better  and  more  worthier  than  is 
the  violent  catching  of  the  fairest 
kingdom  that  the  sun  sheweth 
light  unto.  In  spite  of  spite  here, 
even  those  are  forced  to  like,  to 
allow,  yea,  to  wonder  at  things 
rightly  done,  that  by  no  entreaty 
can  mean  to  follow  them.' — Mor- 
ryson  to  the  Council  from  the 
Emperor's  Court :  MS,  Ger- 
many, Edward  VI.  bundle  15, 
State  Paper  Office.  I  know  no 
keener  satire  on  the  public  monJa 
of  the  age  than  this  passage. 
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would  be  glad  to  hear  no  more  thereof/  *     The  Ch.  28. 
answer  was  of  course  anticipated,  and  was  per-  ^^ 
haps  preconcerted.     The  King  of  France  said     ^"^^ 
that,  although  he  had  been  at  war  with  England, 
*  he  never  enterprised  anything  with  worse  will, 
nor  more  against  his   stomach/     ^He  thanked 
God  it  was  at  an  end,  he  trusted,  for  ever/  f   The 
EngUsh  waived  their  claims  on  Mary,  aad  made 
their  proposals  in  exchange  for  the  hand  of  a 
princess  of  France.      Acquiescence  in  general 
terms  was  promptly  conceded ;  but  when  the  de- 
tails of  the  arrangement  came  under  considera- 
tion, it  appeared  that  the  French  still  intended 
to  profit  by  the  weakness  and  the  necessities  of 
Edward's  government.     Northampton  suggested  The  Fwnch 
that  they  should  give  with  the  princess,  as  a  haid  bar- 
moderate  dowry,  1,500,000  crowns.     He  lowered  Sg'that^*' 
his  terms  on  being  refused,   amidst  shouts   of*^^^" 
laughter,  to  1,400,000  crowns ;  then  to  a  million,  ?L^**LiD 
then  to  800,000,  and  at  last  to  ^oo,odo  ;   which  refnaed. 
only,  ^  after  great  reasonings  and  sheymigs  of  pre- 
cedents,' the  French  commissioners  consented  to 
allow.     These  terms,  or  any  terms,  England  was 
obliged  to  accept.     Dr.  Wotton  was  gone  on  his  doctor 
errand  of  defiance  to  Charles.     The  liberty  de-  goes  to  the 
manded  for  Mary  had  not  only  been  refused,  and  the  Bmpe- 
her  chaplains  imprisoned,  but  she  had  been  in-  "^' 
formed    that,   if  she    continued   obstinate,  she 
might  not  herself  be  exempt  from  punishment.  | 
Lord  Warwick  and  his  friends  had  cast  in  their 


*NoithamptoQ  to  the  Council :  Tttlbb,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  Ac. 
t  Ibid.  X  ^wabd'b  J<mm<U,  June  24. 
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Ch.  28.  fortune  with  extreme  meajsures,  and  were  in  no 
——  condition  to  drive  a  bargain  hard. 
June.         The  Emperor,  however,  on  his  side,  was  unable 
immediately  to  fidfil  his  threat  of  declaring  war ; 
he  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  repeat- 
ing it.     Dr.  Wotton's  report  of  his  interview  has 
been  injured,  and  is  in  parts  illegible.*  Where  the 
letter  begins  to  be  intelligible  the  conversation  was 
turning  upon  the  Protestant  refugees  in  England. 
The  Empe-      *  Here,'  sajs  Wotton,  '  the  Emperor,  by  signs 
F^a^es     ^^^  nods,  willed  those  of  his  chamber  to  go  from 
th^o^S-  thence  and  leave  him  alone  with  me.'     He  then 
i^d°^^°*  said  that  he  had  a  great  love  for  the  king,  and 
had  every  good  will  to  his  country ;   '  but  the 
English  were  all  now,'  he  said,  *  so  far  out  of  the 
way,'  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  about 
them ;  *  they  did  infect  his  own  realm.'     Wotton 
begged  him  to  think  better  of  the  English ;  they 
were  a  people  who  feared  God,  and  desired  only 
to  know  Ijow  God  delighted  most  to  be  served. 
*Tou  have  well  travailed,'Charles  answered,  scom- 
fally;  *you  say  you  have  chosen   a  good  way; 
the  world  takes  it  for  a  naughty  way;  and 
ought  it  not  to  sufl&ce  you  that  ye  spill  your 
own  souls,  but  ye  have  a  mind  to  force  others  to 
lose  theirs  too.     My  cousin  the  princess  is  evil 
handled  among  you,  her  servants  plucked  from 


*  The  surviving  portions  of  this 
despatch  contain  so  much  which 
is  characteristic  of  Charles,  that 
the  loss  of  the  rest  is  especially  to 
be  regretted.  The  more  so  in- 
deed because  the  destruction  of 


decaj,  but  to  the  use  of  oz-gall  bj 
some  careless  antiquary,  who,  to 
facilitate  his  own  researches,  wet- 
ted the  ink  with  a  material  which 
imparts  a  momentary  cleame88,at 
the  expense  of  making  thewriting 


the  MS.  is  not  due  to  legitimate  |  illegible  afterwards  for  evermore. 
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her ;  and  she  still  cried  upon  to  leave  mass,  to  Ch.  a8. 
forsake  her  religion  in  which  her  mother,  her ,— " 7 
grandmother,  and  all  our  family  have  lived  and    ^^•• 

died/  plains  of 

^Sacred  Majesty/  Wotton  answered,  ^at  my ment of hii 
coming  out  of  England  she  was  honourahly  en-  ^^^^'^"^ 
tertained  in  her  own  house,  and  had  such  about 
her  as  she  liked :  and  I  think  she  is  so  still.     I 
do  not  hear  to  the  contrary/ 

*  Yes,  by  St.  Mary,'  said  Charles,  *  there  is  to 
the  contrary,  and  therefore  say  you  hardly  to 
them,  I  will*  not  suffer  her  to  be  evil  handled  by 
them — I  will  not  suffer  it.  Is  it  not  enough 
that  my  aunt,  her  mother,  was  evil  entreated 
by  the  king  that  dead  is,  but  my  cousin  must 
be  worse  ordered  by  councillors  now.  I  had 
rather  she  died  a  thousand  deaths  than  that  she 
should  forsake  her  faith.  The  king  is  too  young 
to  skill  of  such  matters.' 

When  Wotton  urgfed  that  Mary  was  a  subiect.  ^^  ^n 
and  must  submit  to  the  law,  Charles  gave  the  to  the  pre- 
usual  answer  that  a  law  made  m  a  mmonty  wajs  beiDgft  sab- 
no  law  at  all.      The  Church  had  been  ruined,  ^^^^^ 
the  bishoprics  plundered,  the  religion  of  Christ  *^  ^''• 
set  aside  or  altered  by  the  violent  will   of  a 
few  men  who  had  no  authority  to  meddle  with 
such  things.     Wotton  said  the  changes  had  been 
discussed  in  parliament:   the   Emperor  replied 
that   parliament  was  no  place  for  the   discus- 
sion of  any  such  questions. 

Seeing  his  humour,  Wotton  passed  unwillingly 
to  the  second  part  of  his  instructions,  and  required 
the  licence  for  Sir  Thomas  ChamberlaLo  to  use 
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Ch.  28.  the  communion  service  at  Brussele.      The  Em- 

^^         peror  said  distinctly  and  at  once,  that  he  would 

June,     h^ave  no  service  used  in  his  dominions  which  was 

He  will  not 

allow  the    not  allowed  by  the  Church ;  and  if  his  own  am- 
ambassador  bassador  was   refuscd  the   mass,  he  should  be 

S^i^J^n ''^^^^ ;    *tJ^^  c^^s  were  not  like;  the   Eng- 
"""^^      lish   service  was  new  and  naught;'  *the  mass 

was  old  and  approved/ 
And  pro-        *  Again,*  wrote  Wotton,  *  he  went  to  the  Lady 
Sy  ».  Ma,y,  willing  me  t.  re<,ui«  yo"  I-rddnp.  thrt 
tion  of  ^    ^'^  might  have  her  masses  still ;  if  not,  he  would 
:J^/  provide  for  her  remedy:  and  if  his  ambassador 
P*^***^®  was  restrained,  he  had  abready  given  him  orderb 
king's  mi-  that  if  the  restraint  came  to-day,  he  should  to- 
'      morrow  depart,  and  ours  as  well/     *  He  fell  to 
earnest  talk ;'  he  spoke  again  of  the  danger  of 
introducing  changes  in  Edward's  infancy,  ^  who, 
when  he  came  to  his  years,  would  take  sharp 
account  of  it,  and  make  them  know  what  it  was 
to  bring  up  a  king  in  heresy/      Wotton  an- 
swered that  *  the  Lords  of  the  Council  did  well 
understand  with   what  fear  and  danger  they 
made    the    alteration;    and    the    greater    the 
.  peril,  the  more  were  they  to  be  praised  that 
would  rather  venture  land,  life,  and  all   than 
not    do   that    that     God    required    at    their 
hands/* 
Bnt  the         The  interview  ended  stormily.     Whether  war 
cannot       would  foUow,  the  ambassador  said  he  could  not 
to^witiStell.     He  was  certain  only  that  the  Emperor 

Bngland. 

*  Wotton  to  the  Council :  MS.  Oermany,  bundle  15,  State 
Paper  Office. 
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meant  him  to  believe  that  there  would  be  war;  Ch.  28. 
and  he  recommended  the  council  not  to  press  .T~7r 
matters  to  exteemiiy  about  the  princess  for  a""i^" 
month  or  two ;  '  in  that  space  it  should  appear 
whether    the    Emperor    should    need    English 
amity,  or  whether  England  shoidd  have  cause 
to  be  afraid  of  his  displeasure.'     The  council 
took  his  advice,  and  meantime  the  French  alli- 
ance was  consolidated.     The  European  difficul- 
ties of  the  Emperor  thickened.     The  country, 
after  drifting  close  upon  a  reef,  escaped  ship- 
wreck,  more  by  a  change  of  wind  than  the  skiU 
of  its  pilots.     The  dominant  factions  were  again 
at  leisure  to  follow  their  career  of  misgovem- 
ment. 

In  contemplating  the  false  steps  of  statesmen, 
it  is  difficult  at  all  times  to  measure  their  per- 
sonal responsibility,  to  determine  how  much  of 
their  errors  has  been  due  to  party  spirit,  how 
much  to  pardonable  mistake ;  how  much,  again, 
seems  to  have  been  faulty,  because  we  see  but 
effects,  which  we  ascribe  absolutely  to  the  con- 
duct of  particular  men,  when  such  effects  were  the 
result,  in  fact,  of  influences  spreading  throughout 
the  whole  circle  of  society.  The  men  who 
governed  England  in  the  minority  of  Edward  YI., 
however,  succeeded,  at  any  rate,  in  making  them- 
selves individually  execrated,  and  in  bringing  dis- 
credit upon  the  cause  of  which  they  were  the  pro- 
fessed defenders.  All  over  the  country  discontent, 
social,  political,  and  religious,  was  steadily  on  the 
increase.  In  the  Privy  Council  Records  are  to 
be  found  entries  perpetually  recurring  of  persons 
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Ch.  a8.  conspiring  here,  or  conspiring  there,  and  being 
^^  ^       put  to  death  occasionally  on  the  spot  by  martial 
Th^^Sf^   ^^^•*     ^®  prisons  were  full  to  overflowing  with 
govern-      CathoUc  rccusauts,  who  would  not  relinquish  the 
England     mass,  or  with  persons  guilty  of  ^  lewd  talk,'  or 
gy^toma  '  seditious  words ;'  this  or  that  prisoner,  as  his 
ment^^    place  was  required  for  another,  being  taken  out 
to  have  his  ears  slit,  or  to  be  set  upon  the  pil- 
lory, f      The   greatest  of   the  offences  of   the 
govemment,  the  issue  of  base  money,  was  draw- 
ing to  an  end ;  but  it  was  ending  as  hurricanes 
end,  the  worst  gust  being  the  last. 

In  the  teeth  of  statutes,  in  defiance  of  procla- 
mations, prices  rose  to  the  level  of  the  metallic 
value  of  the  current  coin,  and,  at  last,  rose 
beyond  it.  The  exchanges  ceased  to  be  intelli- 
gible. In  the  absence  of  accessible  tests,  and 
with  coin  circulating  of  all  degrees  of  purity  and 
impurity,  the  common  processes  of  buying  and 
selling  could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  and  the 
council  were  compelled  at  last  to  yield  before  the 
general  outcry. 
Tbeoouneii  From  the  enormous  quantity  of  base  silver 
cau  down  which  was  now  in  circulation,  the  honest  redemp- 
t/as  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  appeared,  and  at  the  time,  perhaps,  really 
was,  impossible.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  throw 
the  burden  upon  the  country,  to  accept  the  advice 


Prices  eon- 
tinning  to 
rifle, 


coin 
▼aine. 


*  'Aug^  31.  The  Duke  of 
Somereet,  taking  certain  that 
began  a  new  conspiracy  for  the 
destruction  of  the  gentlemen 
at  Okingham,  two  days  past  exe- 
cuted them  with  death  for  their 
offence.' — ^Edwabd's  Journal, 


t  Especially,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  155 1  >  when  a  crisis  was 
so  near. —  Privy  ChuncU  R^ 
eords,  MS. 
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of  the  city  merchants,  and  call  it  down  to  its  actual  Ch.  28. 
value.  By  this  desperate  remedy  every  holder  ^^ 
of  a  silver  coin  lost  upon  it  the  difference  be- 
tween its  cost  when  it  passed  into  his  hands,  and 
its  worth  as  a  commodity  in  the  market.  Taking 
an  average  of  the  whole  coin  in  circulation,  the 
proportion  of  alloy  was  fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
end,  the  silver  currency  would  have  to  descend  to 
half  its  nominal  value.  But  the  entire  descent, 
though  inevitable,  was  not  to  be  accomplished 
at  once.     To  relieve  the  shock  (so  the  covem-     May- 

®  ,      Bnt  they 

ment  pretended),  the  first  fall  was  made  a  partial  det^mined 
one.     A  resolution  was  taken  in  council  on  the  the  Sa^ 
30th  of  April  that  the  shilling  in  future  should  ^^g  ig 
pass  for  ninepence,  and  the  groat  for  threepence.  ^J^^^^^ 
But  anxiety  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  p«nce. 
was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation.     The  treasury  was  as 
usual    exhausted.      The    economy  which    had 
been  attempted  in  the  household  had  been  more 
than  defeated  by  the  cost  of  the  gendarmerie,  as 
the  force  was  called,  which  the  council  had  been 
obliged  to  raise  for  their  protection.     The  wages, 
food,  and  clothing  of  nine  hundred  men  were  added 
to  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  the  revenue,  which 
had  been  unequal  to  the  usual  demands  upon  it, 
was  now  hopelessly  deficient.      '  Purveying,'  by 
which  the  court  was  accustomed  to  supply  its  neces- 
sities, by  taking  what  it  required  from  the  farmers 
at  statute  prices,  had  been  forbidden  by  act  of 
parliament.*     The  prohibition  had  not  been  ob- 
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And  one 
more  sap- 
ply  might 
still  beex' 
traoted 
from  the 
mint. 


served,  for  the  court,  it  was  said,  must  live,  and 
the  king  had  no  money.  The  royal  purveyors 
continued  to  take  at  their  pleasure,  paying  ex- 
actly half  the  market  prices  for  everything.* 
But  rapacity  of  this  kind  could  supply  but  very 
poorly  the  hungry  deficiency  which  was  per- 
petually growing.  In  April  a  fresh  issue  of  base 
money  had  been  contemplated,t  but  was  for  the 
moment  postponed.  The  Fuggers  were  the 
resource  instead;  and  being  increasingly  bad 
debtors,  the  government  were  made  to  pay  for 
fresh  accommodation  by  buying  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns'  worth  of  rubies  and  diamonds.} 
It  was  with  no  good  humour,  therefore,  that  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  keep  their  hands 
for  the  future  from  the  mint ;  and  they  determined 
to  dip  once  more,  and  to  dip  deeply  into  the  clos- 
ing fountain.  The  fall  of  the  coin,  as  I  have 
said,  was  resolved  upon  on  the  6th  of  May. 
The  intention  was  made  known  to  the  public. 


*  '  To  shew  what  hart  oometh 
hy  provisions  to  the  poor  man 
it  shall  not  need;  experience 
doth  make  it  too  plain.  Bat, 
for  example,  the  purveyors  al- 
loweth  for  a  lamh  worth  two 
shillings  hat  twelve  pence;  for 
a  capon  worth  twelve  pence,  six- 
pence ;  and  so  after  that  rate : 
80  that,  after  that  rate,  there  is 
not  the  poorest  man  that  hath 
anything  to  sell  hut  he  loseth 
half  in  the  price,  hesides  tarrying 
for  his  money ;  which  sometimes 
he  hath,  after  long  snit  to  the 
officers,  and  great  costs  suing  for 
it;  and  many  times  he  never  hath 


it.' — Causes   of  the   Dearth  in 
England:   Tttlbb,   vol    L  p. 

t  For  the  amendment  of  the 
currency,  so  Edward  was  led  to 
believe.  '  It  was  appointed,'  he 
writes,  '  to  make  20,000  pound 
weight  for  necessity  somewhat 
baser,  to  get  gain  sixteen  thou- 
sand dear,  by  which  the  debt  of 
the  realm  might  be  paid,  the 
country  defended  from  any  sud- 
den attempt,  and  the  coin 
amended.'— Edwasd's  Journal^ 
April  10. 

J  Ibid.  April  25. 
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and  it  was  to  take  effect  in  the  following  July.   Ch.  28. 
The  second  fall  could  be  at  no  ffreat  distance ; 
it  IS  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  council  could     Jo^o. 
have  been  any  longer  under  a  delusion  on  the 
nature  of  the  course  which  they  had  pursued. 
With  the  consequences  of  it  immediately  before 
their  eyes,   they  issued,  on  the  30th  of  May,  ^nd'S^^y 
80,000/.  worth  of  silver,  in  a  coin  of  which  two-  ^^oumnd 
thirds  was  alloy ;  on  the  i8th  of  June  they  issued  worth  of 
a  further  40,000/.  worth  in  a  coin  of  which  three-  ia  iBsued. 
quarters  was  alloy.     Possibly,  or  rather  probably, 
it  was  put  out  subject  to  the  partial  depreciation 
of  the  first  fall;  but  every  creditor  of  the  court, 
artisan,  or  labourer,  servant,  tradesman,  farmer, 
or  soldier  was  forced  to  receive  that  money  at  a 
fictitious  value,  although  the  council  knew  that 
a  further  depreciation  was  immediately  and  neces- 
sarily imminent.* 


*  The  numerous  entries  in 
Edward's  Jowmal  on  this  dry 
subject  are  curious.  The  king 
appears  to  have  been  keeping 
his  eyes  upon  the  council,  and 
seeking  information  on  the  sub- 
ject without  their  knowledge. 
William  Thomas,  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  whose  name  has  been 
more  than  once  mentioned,  was 
one  of  his  secret  advisers ;  and,  I 
sometimes  think,  may  have  as- 
sisted him  in  the  composition  of 
his  Jownud.  '  Upon  Friday 
last,'  Thomas  writes,  in  an  un- 
dated letter  to  the  king,  '  Mr. 
Throgmorton  declared  your  Ma- 
jesty's pleasure  unto  me,  and 
delivered  me  withal  the  notes  of 
certain  discourses,  which,  accord- 
ing to  your  Highness's  command- 


ment, I  shall  most  gladly  apply, 
to  send  you  one  every  week,  if  it 
be  possible  for  me  in  so  little 
time  to  compass  it — as  indeed  it 
were  more  than  easy,  if  the  daily 
service  of  mine  office  required 
not  the  great  travail  and  dili- 
gence that  it  doth.  And  because 
he  told  me  your  Majesty  would 
first  hear  mine  opinion  touching 
the  reformation  of  the  coin, 
albeit  that  I  think  myself  both 
unmeet  and  unable  to  give  any 
judgment  in  so  great  and  weighty 
a  matter  without  the  advice  of 
others ;  yet,  since  it  is  your  High- 
ness*s  pleasure  to  have  it  secret, 
which  I  do  much  commend,  I 
therefore  am  the  bolder  to  enter- 
prise the  declaration  of  my  fan- 
tasy,   trusting   that,  upon    this 


/ 


in  propor- 
tion. 
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Ch.  .28.       This  was  the  last  grasp  at  the  departing  prey, 
^^  ^       and  ^perhaps  it  transpired  to  the  world:  for  so 
JniV.     profound  and  so  wide  was  the  public  distrust, 
that  when  the  first  fall  took  effect  on  the  9th  of 
July,  prices  everywhere  rather  rose  than  fell, 
even  allowing  for  the  difference  of  denomina- 
tion.    In  vain  the  coancil  admonished  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  required  the  Lord  Mayor  to  admonish 
the  wardens  of  the  trading  companies.*      Con- 
fidence was  steadily  refiised  to  the  currency  aa 
long  as  the  worth  of  the  coined  shilling  was 
artificially  greater  than  the  worth  of  the  bullion 
of  which  it  was  made.      The  falling  process  hav- 
ing once  begun,  had  to  be  completed  with  as  little 
Augutt  17.  delay  as  possible,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  the 
ling  is       shilling  was  ordered  by  proclamation  to  pass  for 

called  down  .•.  •  •%  i\  i/» 

tosixpenoe^  uo  morc  than  sixpence,  and  the  groat  for  no  more 
Sye^^L'L  than  twopence,t  and  all  other   sUver  coins  in 


gronnd,  better  devices  and  better  |  sundry  weighty  oonsiderations, 
effects  may  ensue  than  my  head  .  partly  mentioned  in  our  proola- 
alone  can  contrive.' — Thomas  to  '  mation  of  the  last  of  April  last 
Edward  VI. :  Cotton,  M8S.  \  past  [It  was  drawn  on  the  last  of 
Vespanan,  D.  1 8.  Printed  in  1  April,  and  issued  on  the  6th  of 
Stbtpb's  MemoriaUg  vol.  iv.  May],  ordained  and  established 
p.  389.  that  the  piece  of  silver  called  the 

*  Privy  Council  Secords,  \  teston,  or  shilling,  should  be 
MS.  I  current  for  nine  pence,  and  no 

t  The  second  proclamation  1  more ;  and  the  piece  of  silvered 
was  drawn  on  the  1st  of  August, '  coin   called   the    groat    should 


but  was  not  put  out  till  the  1 7th. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  it. 
In  such  a  matter  the  govern- 
ment mast  be  heard  for  them- 
selves:— 

'  Whereas  the  King's  Mijesty, 
minding  to  reduce  the  coin  of 
this  his  Highness's  realm  to  a 
more  fineness,  hath  of  late,  for 


likewise  be  current  for  three 
pence,  and  no  more;  minding, 
both  at  the  time  of  the  said 
proclamation  and  sithens  also,  to 
have  reduced  the  coin  of  this- 
realm  to  a  fineness  by  such  de- 
grees as  should  have  been  less 
burdenous  to  hb  Mi^esty,  and 
most  for  the  ease  of  his  High- 
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proportion.     To  pacify  the  people,  to  prevent  Ch.  28. 
curious  inquiries,  and  also  perhaps  to  soften  the 


A.D.  1551. 


blow  to  the  holders  of  the  money,  the  govern-  August, 
ment  declared  their  intention  of  enforcing  the  tariff  of 
Farm  Statutes,  and  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  S^^^'and 
of  coin.     A  scale  of  prices  was  again  issued  for  J^^J^ 
articles  of  food,  with  a  hope  that  it  would  now  ■«*"  «^^ 
be  maintained;  and  if  the  cost  of  living  was  ^  not 
to  be  so  good  cheap  as  when  the  coin  was  at  its 
perfectest,'  it  should  be  *  within  a  fifth  part  of  it.'* 


ness's  loving  gubjeots:  foras- 
much as  sithens  which  time  his 
Majesty  is  sandiy  ways  in- 
formed that  the  excessive  prices 
of  aU  victuals  and  all  other 
things,  which  of  reason  should 
have  grown  less  as  the  coin  is 
amended,  is  rather,  by  the  malice 
and  insatiable  greediness  of  sun- 
dry men,  specially  such  as  make 
their  gain  by  buying  and  selling, 
increased  and  waxen  more  exces- 
sive, to  the  gpreat  hindrance  of 
the  commonwealth  and  intolera- 
ble burden  of  his  Mijesty's 
loving  subjects,  especially  of 
those  of  the  poorer  sort:  for 
the  remedy  whereof,  nothing  is 
thought  more  available  than  the 
speedy  reduction  of  the  said  coin 
more  nigher  his  just  fineness. 
His  Migesty,  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Lords  and  others  of 
his  Highness's  Privy  Council, 
more  esteeming  the  honour  and 
estimation  of  the  realm,  and  the 
wealth  and  commodity  of  his 
Highness's  most  loving  subjects, 
than  the  great  profit  which,  by 
the  baseness  of  the  coin,  did  and 
should  continually  have  grown 
to  his  Mijesty,  hath,  and  by  the 


advice  aforesaid  doth,  ordain 
that,  from  the  1 7th  day  of  this 
present  month  of  August,  the 
piece  of  coin  called  the  teston, 
or  shilling,  shall  be  current 
within  the  realm  of  England 
and  the  town  and  Marches  of 
Calais  only  for  six  pence  ster- 
ling, and  not  above;  and  the 
groat  for  two  pence  sterling,  and 
not  above;  the  piece  of  two 
pence  for  a  penny,  the  piece  of  a 
penny  for  a  halfpenny,  and  the 
piece  of  a  hal^nny  for  a  far- 
thing; and  therefore  straightly 
chargeth  and  oommandeth  every 
person,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or 
condition  he  or  they  may  be,  to 
pay  and  receive,  after  the  said 
day  of  the  present  month,  the 
said  coins  for  no  higher  nor  no 
lower  value  or  price  within  this 
realm,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  to 
his  Miyesty  of  all  such  money  as 
shall  be  paid  or  received  at  other 
values  than  by  this  proclamation 
b  put  forth,  and  also  upon  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment  during 
his  Miyesty's  pleasure/ — M8. 
Domestic,  Edward  YI.  vol.  xiii. 
State  Paper  Office.  , 
*  Edwuid'b  Journal, 
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Ch.  28.       It  was  now  possible  to  restore  a  pure  silver 
^^  currency — ^possible  and  also  necessary ;  for,   al- 

Augnst.  though  the  depreciation  was  calculated  fairly  on 
the  average  value  of  the  coin,  the  good  and  the 
bad  were  affected  equally  by  the  proclamation ; 
and  unless  the  whole  existing  circulation  was 
called  in  and  recoined,  to  call  it  down  was  merely 
to  offer  a  premium  on  the  debasement  of  all  the 
pure  shillings  and  groats  which  remained  in  the 
realm.     The  council  saw  half  the  truth,  but  un- 
Good  mo-   happily  only  half.      They  undertook  to  set  the 
coined,  but  prcsscs  at  work  coiuiug  silver  at  a  pure  standard ; 
not  caUed  ^^  houcst  shilling  was  to  be  given  at  the  mints 
"*•  for  every  two  testons,   and  the   alloy,   it  was 

thought,  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  stamping.* 
But  from  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  some  less 
worthy  motive,  men  were  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion either  to  bring  in  their  money  or  leave  it 
circulating  at  its  new  rate ;  and  those  who  held 
the  old  coin  found  more  advantage  in  exporting 
it  as  bullion,  or  in  melting  it  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  recent  issues,  in  which  a 
third  or  a  fourth  part  only  was  pure  silver.  Thus 
the  people  lost  their  money,  and  prices,  neverthe- 
less, would  not  subside.  The  council  abstained 
from  farther  peculation.  That  was  the  extent  of 
the  amendment. 
The  sweat-  To  increase  the  misery  of  the  summer,  there 
nMs^V  reappeared,  in  July,  the  strange  and  peculiar 
E^nd.  plague  of  the  English  nation.  The  sweating 
sickness,  the  most  mortal  of  all  forms  of  pesti- 

*  Edwuid's  Journal, 
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lence  which  have  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  Ch.  28. 
selected  its  victims  exclusively  from  among  the  ^^  ^ 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  If  it  broke  out  in  a  ^^j- 
foreign  town,  it  picked  out  the  English  residents 
with  undeviating  accuracy.  The  sufferers  were 
in  general  men  between  thirty  and  forty,  and 
the  stoutest  and  the  healthiest  most  readily 
caught  the  infection.  The  symptoms  were  a 
sudden  perspiration,  accompanied  with  faintness 
and  drowsiness.  Those  who  were  taken  with 
full  stomachs  died  immediately.  Those  who 
caught  cold  shivered  into  dissolution  in  a  few 
hours.  Those  who  yielded  to  the  intense  temp- 
tation to  sleep,  though  but  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  woke  only  to  die;  and  so  rapid  was 
the  operation  of  the  disorder  that,  of  seven  house- 
holders  who  one  night  supped  together  in  the 
city  of  London,  six  before  morning  were  corpses. 
*The  only  remedy  was  to  be  kept  close  with 
moderate  air,  and  to  drink  posset  ale  or  such  like 
for  thirty  hours,  and  then  the  danger  was 
passed.'*  *  It  was  a  terrible  time,*  says  Stow. 
*  Men  lost  their  friends  by  this  sweat,  and  their 
money  by  the  proclamation.'  In  London  alone 
eight  hundred  men  died  in  one  week  in  July. 

Visitations  of  pestilence  in  Christian  countries 
have  ever  operated  as  a  caU  to  repentance.  The 
effect  upon  the  English  was  heightened  by  the 
singularity  which  confined  the  attack  to  them- 
selves. The  council,  in  an  address  of  profound  t^?  ©o'lncii 
solemnity,   invited  the  nation  to  acknowledge  nation  to 

repent  of 
; itotins; 

*  HoLIlfSHED. 
VOL.  V.  A  A 
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July. 


July  18. 


nesB. 


Ch.  28.  humbly  the  merited  chastisements  of  Heaven :  it 
was  not  the  first  time,  as  it  will  not  be  the  last, 
that  men  have  been  keen-eyed  to  detect  in  others 
their  own  faults,  and  to  call  upon  the  world  to 
repent  of  them. 

The  bishops  were  charged  to  invite  all  men 
to  be  more  diligent  in  prayer,  and  less  anxious 
for  their  personal  interests ;  especially  to  refrain 
their  greedy  appetites  from  that  insatiable  ser- 
Bspwruiiy  p6nt  of  covctousuess,  wherewith  most  men  were 
crime  S^*  SO  iufcctcd  that  it  seemed  the  one  would  devour 
covBtouB-  another,  without  charity,  or  any  godly  respect  *  to 
the  poor,  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  common- 
weal :'  this  it  was,  the  council  said^  ^  for  which 
God  had  not  only  now  poured  out  this  plague  on 
them,  but  had  also  prepared  another  plague  that 
after  this  life  should  plague  them  everlastingly :' 
the  bishops  must  ^use  persuasions  that  might 
engender  a  terror  to  redeem  men  from  their  cor- 
rupt and  naughty  lives;'  but  the  clergy  were 
chiefly  to  blame ;  ^  the  members  of  a  dull  head 
could  not  do  well  \  ^  the  flocks  wandered  because 
the  ministers  were  dull  and  feeble.'* 

The  people,  says  Holinshed,  for  a  time  were 

f/"J^  foi.  affected  and  agitated.     '  They  began  to  repent,  to 

reUMe*^    give  alms,  and  to  remember  God;  but  as  the 

disease  ceased,  so  devotion  in  a  short  time  de- 


A  brief 


•  Tttlbb,  vol.  i.  p.  404. 
Lord  Warwick  affected  to  Cecil 
a  keen  re^t  for  the  short- 
oomiDgs  of  the  clergy,  which 
he  attributed  to  their  marriages. 
'  These  men/  he  said, '  that  the 
King's  Mijestj  hath  of  late  pre- 


ferred, be  BO  sotted  of  their  wives 
and  children,  that  they  forget 
both  their  poor  neighbours  and 
all  other  things  which  to  their 
calling  appertaineth.'  —  Ihid. 
vol.  ii. 
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cayed.'    The  council  perhaps  confined  their  own  Ch.  28. 
penitence  to  the  exhortation  of  others,  seeing  that  7" 

at  the  time  when  the  disease  was  at  its  worst,  Jniy- 
they  were  engaged  upon  their  last  great  firaud 
with  the  currency.  Lulled  by  the  panegyrics  of  the 
Protestants,  who  saw  in  them  all  that  was  most 
excellent,  most  noble,  most  devout,  the  Lords,  or 
rather  the  triumvirate  of  Warwick,  Northampton, 
and  Sir  William  Herbert,  who  now  governed 
England,  were  contented  to  earn  their  praises  by 
fine  words,  by  persecuting  and  depriving  bishops 
inclined  to  be  conservative,  and  by  confiscating 
and  appropriating  the  estates  of  the  vacated  sees. 

When  Ponet  was  installed  as  the  successor  of  Conaenra- 
Gardiner,  the  estates  of  the  bishopric  of  Win-  shops  are 
Chester  were  transferred  to  the   crown  in   ex- f,JJ|^J^f  ^ 
change  for  a  few  impropriated  rectories.     The*^®^J"^ 
woods  on  the  lands  of  the  see  of  London  were  cut 
down  and  sold.*     Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  deposed,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Hooper, 
the  see  of  Gloucester,  which  Henry  had  founded, 
being  suppressed,  and  the  estates  surrendered,  f 
Westminster,  another  of  Henry's  sees,  had  been  Lsiige 

ii/»  i*i  nil  •!  eehemes  of 

suppressed  before;  while  a  turtner  project  was piuDder are 
on  foot  to  depose  Tunstal  from  the  bishopric  of  t^^e 
Durham.     The  diocese  was  to  be  divided,  part  to  J^wtestants 

'  *-  applaud. 

be  given  to  the  Dean  of  Durham,  to  be  endowed 
out  of  the  estates  of  the  chapter,  and  part 
to  Newcastle,  with  a  trifling  salary;  while  the 
princely  domains  of  the  bishopric  itself  were  to  be 
shared  between  Warwick  and  his  friends. 

•  Stbyfb  ;  Tttleb.  t  Bymbb,  vol.  vi.  part  3,  p.  216. 
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Cu.  28.       But  the  Protestants  looked  on  with  admiration 
"^^      and  applause.     The  Papists  were  put  out  of  the 
August,  way.    The  doctrinalists  were  promoted  to  honour. 
Miles  Coverdale  went  to  Exeter,  in  the  place  of 
Voysey,  Surrey  went   to   Bochester,  Taylor   to 
Lincoln.     When  men  like  these  were  raised  to 
dignity,  what  more  could  be  desired? 
Becon'B  '  What  a  swarm  of  false  Christians  have  we 

the°*^^°^  among  us/  said  the  large-minded  Becon ;  *  gross 
i)eiier3.  gospellers,  which  can  prattle  of  the  gospel  very 
finely,  talk  much  of  justification  by  faith,  crack 
very  stoutly  for  the  free  remission  of  their  sins 
by  Christ's  blood.  As  for  their  almsdeeds,  their 
praying,  their  watching,  their  fasting,  they  are 
utterly  banished  from  these  gospellers.  They 
are  puffed  up  with  pride,  they  swell  with  envy, 
they  wallow  in  pleasures,  they  burn  with  concu- 
piscence. Their  covetous  acts  are  insatiable,  the 
increasing  their  substance,  the  scraping  together 
of  worldly  jpossessions.  Their  religion  consisteth 
in  words  and  disputations ;  in  Christian  acts  and 
godly  deeds  nothing  at  all.'* 

Of  this  class  of  men  the  highest  living  repre- 
sentative was  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  English  Eeformation  in  the  phase 
into  which  it  now  had  drifted. 
To  return  to  the  Princess  Mary. 
August  9.       There  being  no  longer,  as  it  seemed,  occasion 
^eMivHt*^  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  the  coun- 
last  to  take  ciL  ou  the  oth  of  Auffust,  resolved  to  execute 

in  band  the        '  .  -1 

FrinoeBs     their  rcsolutiou,  and  put  an  end  to  her  resistance 

Marj. 

*  Becon '8  Jewel  qfJoy. 
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with  a  high  hand.     *  They  considered  how  long  Ch.  28. 
and  patientiy  the  king  had  laboured  in  vain  to;;:^ 
bring  her  to    conformity.'      They   *  considered    August. 
how  much  her  obstinacy  and  the  toleration  of  it 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  realm.'     Her  chap« 
hdns,  therefore,  should  be  compelled  for  the  future 
to  perform  in  her  chapel  the  EngUsh  service 
established  by  law,  and  none  other;  while  Ed- 
ward undertook  to  write  to  his  sister  with  his 
own  hand.      The  Flemish  ambassador  was  in- 
formed, at  the  same  time,  that  the  terms  of  his 
own  residence  in  England  must  be  identical  with 
those  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain.     He 
should  use  the  mass   on  condition   only  that 
Chamberlain  might  use  the  communion.*     The 
Duke  of   Somerset    only  defended  Mary's  in-somewet 
terests.     His  name  was  attached  with  the  rest  ^^  ^ 
lo  the  resolutions  of  the  council;!    but  as  to~"*"«- 

w6wy  ot 

him  the  princess  had  been  indebted  for  her  PTO*<»t»nt- 
first  license  ^to  keep  her  sacrificing  knaves 
about  her,'J  so  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  it;  and  partly,  perhaps,  from 
good  feeling,  partly  from  opposition  to  War- 
wick,  he  had  begun  to  advocate  a  general 
toleration.^  Somerset,  in  fact,  was  growing 
weary  of  Protestantism,  seeing  what  Protestant- 
ism had  become.  He  preferred  the  company  of 
his  architects  and  masons  to  attendance  at  chapel 
and  sermons ;  \  and  Burgoyne,  writing  to  Calvin, 


ism. 


•  CkmnM  Beeords,  MS. 
t  Ibid. 

X  John    ab    Ulmis   to   Bol- 
lisger :  Zurich  Letters. 


§  Charges  against  the  Doko 
of  Somerset :  Infra. 

II  Master  Bradford  spared  not 
the  proudest,  and  among  many 
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Ch.  28.  said  that  he  had  become  so  lukewarm  in  the  ser- 
2^^7i5M.  vic^  ^f  Christ,  as  scarcely  to  have  anything  less 
August,   a^^  heart  than  religion.* 

But  War-       No  cause.  however,  at  that  time,  conld  be  bene- 

Warwick's  fited  by  the  advocacy  of  Somerset ;  and  Warwick 

r^Tg  wa.  supported  by  the  powerful  phalanx  of  able 

for  him.     a,nd  dangerous  men  whose  interest  committed 

them  to  the  Beformation — ^those  who  had  shared, 

or  hoped  to  share,  in  the  spoils  of  the  Church  or 

the  State — ^those  who  had  divided  among  them 

the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Percies,  the  Howards, 

the  Courtenays,  and  the  Poles,  and  would  support 

any  men  or  any  measures  which  would  prevent 

reaction. 

The  officers     The  priuccss  was  at  Copt  Hall,  in  Essex.     On 

houashoid  the  14th  of  August  three  of  the  officers  of  her 

for,  and     houschold,   Sir  Eobert    Rochester,   Sir  Francis 

Jirif <^d  Englefield,  and  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave,  were 

^  *^®       sent  for  by  the  coimcil :  the  king's  letter  was  put 

xnaas ;  J  o  *  ^ 

in  their  hands,  with  a  charge  to  deliver  it  to  their 
mistress.  They  were  instructed  to  inform  the 
chaplains  that  the  mass  must  cease,  and  to  take 
care,  for  their  own  part,  that  the  order  was  obeyed. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  they  returned  to  say  that 
the  Lady  Mary  was  'marvellously  offended.' 
She  had  forbidden  them  to  speak  to  her  chap- 
lains ;  if  they  persisted,  she  said  she  would  dis- 
charge them  from  her  service,  and  she  herself 


others,  will't  them  to  tak  exam- 
ple be  the  lait  Duok  of  Somerset, 
who  became  so  cald  in  hering 
God's  word,  that  the  yeir  before 
his  last  apprehension  hee  waid 
gae  vbit  his  masonis,  and  wald 
not  dingje  himsell  to  gae  from  , 


his  gallerie  to  his  hall  for 
hearing  of  a  sermon. — Letter  fjf 
John  Knox  to  the  Fait1^\d  in 
London, 

*  Burgoyne  to  Calrin :  Zwrich 
Letters, 
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would  immediately  leave  the  conntiy.     She  was  Oh.  a8. 
subject  to  a  heart  complaint,  and  her  passion  ^^^ 
was  so  violent,  that  thej  were  afraid  to  press  her  Avgiut. 
forther  for  fear  of  the  possible  consequences.  They 
had  approached  the  subject  only  once  afterwards, 
^  when  they  not  only  did  not  find  her  more  con- 
formable, but  in  Airther  choler  than  she  was 
before.'    They  could,  therefore,   go  no  further. 
She  had  written  to  her  brother,  and  they  had 
brought  the  letter  with  them. 

A  message,  Mary  said  in  this  letter,  had  been  if<^r7  re- 
brought  to  her  by  her  servants  on  a  matter  which  obey,  and 
concerned  the  salvation  of  her  soul ;  her  servants  S^. 
were  no  fit  messengers  for  the  Lords  to  have 
chosen.   The  meanest  subjects  in  the  realm  would 
ill  bear  to  receive  such  treatment  through  their  own 
attendants.     For  the  letter  which  Edward  had 
written  to  her,  it  was  signed  indeed  with  his  hand, 
but  it  was  not  his  own  composition,  and  he  was  too 
young  to  be  a  fit  judge  in  such  questions.     Her  When  he  u 
father  had  brought  her  up  in  the  Catholic  faith,  jHid^for 
and  she  would  not  believe  one  thing  and  say  ^iu  obey  ^ 
another,  nor  would  she  submit  to  rule  her  mind  „o"ta "^ 
by  the  opinions  of  the  Privy  Council.     She  en-  ^^^ 
treated,  therefore,  that  her  want  of  conformity 
might  be  tolerated  till  he  was  old  enough  to  act 
for  himself,  and  if  this  could  not  be,  ^  rather  than 
offend  Q^od  and  my  conscience,'  she  said,  ^  I  offer 
my  body  at  your  will,  and  death  shall  be  more 
welcome  than  life.'* 

The  appeal  was  naturally  ineffectual.      The 


*  Privy  Council  Beeords,  M8.     The  Lady  Mary  to  King 
Edward:  Ellis,  voL  ii.  p.  176,  lat  series;  Fozx,  vol.  rL 
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Oh.  28.  council  would  not  have  ventured  so  far,  had  they 

ri    IT"  not  been  determined  to  ffo  farther;  and  with  a 
A.D.  1551.  o  ' 

August,  ireprimand  for  the  neglect  of  their  orders,  Boches- 
of  the       ter  and  his  companions  were  commanded  to  go 
':^it>  back  and  execute  them.      They  refused.     They 
MdaA^pu-  ^^^®  commanded  again  on  their  allegiance  to  go, 
^"^     and  again  refused,  and  were  committed  to  the 
ooundi  un-  Fleet  for  contumacy.      *  Pinnaces '  were  sent  to 
enforce  the  cruisc  between  Harwich  and  the  mouth  of  the 
^'       Thames  to  prevent  an  attempt  at  flight  on  the 
part  of  the  princess ;  and  Bich,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  Sir    William    Petre,    and   Sir   Anthony 
Wingfield  took  the  ungracious  office  on  them- 
selves.     Her  servante,  they  were  directed  to  in- 
form  Mary,  had  not  returned  to  her,  and  would 
not  return.  They  had  disobeyed  the  king's  orders, 
and  if  a  privy  councillor  had  so  far  misconducted 
himself,  he  would  have  been  equally  punished. 
Competent  officers  would  be  furnished  for  her 
household  in  their  places.    For  the  rest,  his  Ma- 
jesty was  grieved  that  her  conscience  was  so  settled 
in  error,  as  he  would  himself  express  to  her.* 
She  oflfered  her  body  to  be  at  the  king's  service, 


*  Right  dear  and  entirely 
beloved  Sister,  we  greet  jou 
well,  and  let  70a  know  that  it 
grieveth  us  much  to  perceive  no 
amendment  in  yon  of  that  which 
we,  for  God's  cause,  your  soul's 
health,  our  conscience,  and  the 
common  tranquillity  of  the  realm, 
have  so  long  desired;  assuring 
you  that  our  sufferance  hath 
much  more  demonstration  of 
natural  love  than  oontentation 
pf  our  conscienoe  and  foresight 


of  our  safety.  Wherefore,  al* 
though  you  give  us  occasion,  as 
much  almost  as  in  you  is,  to  di- 
minish our  natural  love,  yet  we 
be  loath  to  feel  it  decay,  and 
mean  not  to  be  so  careless  of  you 
as  we  be  provoked.  And  there- 
fore meaning  your  weal,  and 
therewith  joining  a  care  not  to 
be  found  guilty  in  our  conscienoe 
to  God,  having  cause  to  require 
forgiveness  that  we  have  so  long, 
for  respect  of  love  towards  you. 
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but  no  harm  was  meant  to  her  body — mens  sana  Ch.  28. 
only  in  corpore  sano.     If  she  had  a  conscience,  so  ^^ 
had  the  king  a  conscience,  and  the  king  must  August  18. 
avoid  giving  offence  to  God  by  tolerating  error. 

The  adventures  of  the  new  messengers,  charac- 
teristic of  Mary  and  of  the  times,  shall  be  related 
in  their  own  words. 

*  Having  received  commandment  and  instruc- 
tions from  the  King's  Majesty,*  we  repaired  to 
the  Lady  Mary^s  house  at  Copt  Hall,  on  the  28th 
instant  in  the  morning,  where,  shortly  after  our 
coming,  I,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  delivered  his 
Majesty's  letter  to  her,  which  she  received  upon 
her  knees,  saying  that,  for  the  honour  of  the 
King's  Majesty's  hand  wherewith  the  said  letter 
was  signed,  she  would  kiss  the  letters  and  not 
for  the  matter  contained  in  them ;  for  the  matter, 
said  she,  I  take  to  proceed  not  from  his  Majesty, 
but  from  you  his  council. 

'  In  the  reading  of  the  letter,  which  she  did  They  wait 

upon  the 

read  secretly  to  herself,  she  said  these  words  in  princen, 
our  hearing — Ah  !  good  Mr.  Cecil  took  much  their  mes- 
pains  here.     When  she  had  read  the  letter,  we  ^^^ 
began  to  open  the  matter  of  our  instructions  unto 


omitted  our  bounden  duty,  we 
send  at  the  present  the  Lord 
Bich,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  our  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  Council- 
lors, Sir  Anthony  Wingfield  and 
Sir  William  Petre,  in  message  to 
you  touching  the  order  of  your 
house,  willing  jou  to  give  tiiem 
firm  credit  in  those  things  they 
•hall  say  to  you  from  us.     Qiven 


under  our  signet.  "Windsor, 
August  24.  —  Letter  of  King 
Edward  to  the  Lady  Mary: 
FozB,  vol.  vi. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  Lady  Mary,  August  29 : 
M8.  Domestic,  Edward  VI. 
vol.  xiii.  State  Paper  Office, 
printed  by  Ellis,  ist  series^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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Cfi.  28.  }ier ;  and  as  I,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  began,  she 

^[^7i5s7.  prayed  me  to  be  short,  for,  said  she,  I  am  not 
Auguat  «8.  ^gjl  i^t  ^3j5g^   gjr^^  J  ^^   make  you   a  short 

answer. 
^**kiL?'*  *  After  this,  we  told  her  at  good  length  how 
gracious  the  King's  Majesty  having  used  all  the  gentle 
P"Jr^m««.  and  .xhorto«o.s  that  he  might,  to  h.„ 
reduced  her  to  the  rites  of  religion  and  order  of 
divine  service  set  forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  finding  her  nothing  conformable,  but  stiU 
remaining  in  her  former  errors,  had  resolved,  by 
the  whole  estate  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council 
and  with  the  consent  of  divers  others  of  the  nobi- 
lity, that  she  should  no  longer  use  the  private 
mass,  nor  any  other  divine  service  than  is  set 
forth  by  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  and  here  we 
offered  to  shew  her  the  names  of  all  those  which 
were  present  at  this  consultation  and  resolution. 
But  she  said  she  cared  not  for  any  rehearsal  of 
the  names,  for,  said  she,  I  know  you  to  be  all  of 
one  sort  therein. 

*  We  told  her  further  that  the  King's  Majesty's 
pleasure  was  we  should  also  give  strait  charge 
to  her  chaplains  that  none  of  them  should  pre- 
sume to  say  any  mass,  and  the  like  charge  to  all 
her  servants  that  none  of  them  should  presume 
to  hear  any  mass. 

'  Here  Jto  her  answer  was  thns- 
SherepUeB  ^  To  the  King's  Majesty  she  was,  is,  and  ever 
wiiio"b^  will  be  his  Majesty's  most  humble  and  most  obe- 
whew^hor  ^^^^  subjcct  and  poor  sister,  and  would  most 
conwience  willingly  obcy  all  his  commandments  in  any- 
mit;        thing — ^her  conscience   saved — ^yea,    and  would 
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willingly  and   gladly  suffer    death   to  do    his  Ch.  28. 
Majesty  good.     But  rather  than  she  will  agree  ^^ 
to  use  any  other  service  than  was  used  at  the  August  39. 
death  of  the  late  king  her  father,  she  would  lay 
her  head  on  a  block  and  suffer  death.     But,  said 
she,  I  am  unworthy  to  suffer  death  in  so  good  a 
quarrel.      When  the  King's  Majesty,  said  she,  ^*J^ 
shall  come  to  such  years  that  he  may  be  able  to  too  young 
judge  these  things  himself,  his  Majesty  shall  find  stand  such 
me  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  religion ;  but  now  in  SJJ^ 
these  years,  although  he,  good,  sweet  king,  have 
more  knowledge  than  any  other  of  his  years,  yet 
it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  be  a  judge  of  these 
things.     If  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  the  sea,  or 
any  other  thing  to  be  done  touching  the  policy 
and  government  of  the  realm,  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  think  his  Highness  yet  able  to  consi* 
der  what  were  to  be  done.     And  much  less,  said  She  wiu 
she,  can  he  in  these  years  discern  what  is  fit  "^Tr^r 
in  matters  of  divinity.     If  my  chaplains  do  say  ^^  ^^ 
no  mass,  I  can  hear  none ;  no  more  can  my  poor  ^^  ^^ 
servants.     But  as  for  my  servants,  I  know  it 
shall  be  against  their  will,  as  it  should  be  against 
mine ;  for  if  they  could  come  where  it  were  said, 
they  should  hear  it  with  good  wiU,  and  as  for 
my  priests,  they  know  what  they  have  to  do. 
The  pain  of  your  law  is  but  imprisonment  for 
a  short  time,   and  if  they  will  refuse  to  say 
mass  for  fear  of  that  imprisonment,  they  may  do 
therein  as  they  wiU ;  but  none  of  your  new  service,  "^  Bngw 
said  she,  shall  be  used  in  my  house,  and  if  any  shaii  not  be 

1-  'J  •      'XT      •!!        1-  J-  •      j-"i_     "L  used  in  her 

be  said  in  it,  1  will  not  tarry  in  the  house.  house. 

After  this,   we  declared   to    her  Grace,    for 
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Ch.  28.  what  causes  the  Lords  of  the  Council  had  ap- 
^^  pointed  Bochester,  Englefield,  and  Waldegrave, 

August  29.  being  her  servants,  to  open  the  premises  unto 
her,  and  how  ill  and  untruly  they  had  used 
themselves  in  the  charge  committed  unto  them ; 
and  beside  that,  how  they  had  manifestly  dis- 
obeyed the  "King's  Majesty's  council.  She  said 
it  was  not  the  wisest  counsel  to  appoint  her  ser- 
vants to  control  her  in  her  own  house ;  and  that 
her  servants  knew  her  mind  therein  well  enough, 
for,  of  all  men,  she  might  worst  endure  any  of 
them  to  move  her  in  any  such  matters.  And 
for  their  punishment,  said  she,  my  Lords  may  use 
them  as  they  think  good ;  and  if  they  refused  to 
do  the  message  unto  her  and  her  chaplains,  they 
be,  said  she,  the  honester  men,  for  they  should 
have  spoken  against  their  own  conscience. 
A  promiBe  ^  After  this,  when  we  had  at  good  length  de- 
nj^eto^  clared  unto  her  our  instructions,  touching  the 
^?ortiiat  promises  which  she  claimed  to  have  been  made 
she  should  to  the  Empcror,  and,  besides,  had  opened  unto  her 
tedered  at  good  length  all  such  things  as  we  knew  and 
'  had  heard  therein,  her.  answer  was,  that  she  was 
well  assured  the  promise  was  made  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  that  the  same  was  once  granted  before 
the  King's  Majesty  in  her  presence,  there  being 
there  seven  of  the  council,  notwithstanding  the 
denial  thereof  at  her  last  being  with  his  Majesty. 
And  I  have,  quoth  she,  the  Emperor's  hand 
testifying  that  this  promise  was  made,  which  I 
believe  better  than  you  all  of  the  council ;  and 
though  you  esteem  little  the  Emperor,  yet  should 
you  shew  more  favour  to  me  for  my  father's  sake, 
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who  made  the  more  part  of  you  all  almost  of  Cb.  28. 
nothing.     But,  as  for  the  Emperor,  said  she,  if 
he  were  dead,  I  would  say  as  I  do ;  and  if  he  would  Auguat  19. 
give  me  now  other  advice,  I  would  not  follow  it.  ambas- 
Notwithstanding,  quoth  she,  to  be  plain  with  know  how 
you,  his  ambassador  shall  know  how  I  am  used  ^IJd. 
at  your  hands. 

*  After  this,  we  opened  the  King's  Majesty's 
pleasure,  for  one  to  attend  upon  her  Grace  for  the 
supply  of  Hochester's  place  during  his  absence. 

*  To  this  her  answer  was,  that  she  would  ap-  sbe  re- 
point  her  own  officers,  and  that  she  had  years  the  officers 
sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  we  left  any  men  hoiuehoid 
there,  she  would  go  out  of  her  gates,  for  they  JJJJ^tT 
two  would  not  dwell  in  one  house.     And,  quoth  ^ff;   ^^« 

/    *  will  endnre 

she,  I  am  sickly,  and  yet  I  will  not  die  willingly,  none  which 

^_  ftro  sov  D^r 

but  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  preserve  my  life,  own  choice. 
But  if  I  shall  chance  to  die,  I  will  protest  openly 
that  you  of  the  council  be  the  causes  of  my  death ; 
you  give  me  fair  words,  but  your  deeds  be  always 
ill  to  me. 

*  Having  said  this,  she  departed  from  us  into  The  chap^ 
her  bed-chamber,  and  delivered  to  me,  the  Lord  charged  ou 
Chancellor,  a  ring  upon   her  knees,  with  verygj^Jiceto 
humble  recommendations  to  her  brother,  saying,  J^^  *^® 
that  she  would  die  his  true  subject  and  sister, 

and  obey  his  commandment  in  all  things,  except 
in  these  matters  of  religion.  But  yet,  said  she, 
this  shall  never  be  told  to  the  King's  Majesty. 
After  her  departure,  we  called  the  chaplains  and 
the  rest  of  the  household  before  us,  and  the 
chaplains  after  some  talk,  promised  all  to  obey  the 
King's   Majesty's  commandment.     We  further 
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Ch.  28.  commanded  them,  and  every  one  of  them,  to  give 

rTTTTT  notice  to  some  one  of  the  council,  at  the  least,  if 

August  29.  any  mass,  or  other  service  than  that  set  forth 

by  the  law,   should  hereafter  be  said  in  that 

»  house. 

^  '  Finally,  when  we  had  said  and  done  as  is 

aforesaid,  and  were  gone  out  of  the  house,  tarry- 

'  ing  there  for  one  of  her  chaplains,  who  was  not 

with  the  rest  when  we  gave  the  charge  aforesaid 
unto  them,  the  Lady  Mary's  Grace  sent  to  us  to 
speak  with  her  one  word  at  a  window.  When  we 
were  come  into  the  court,  notwithstanding  that 
we  oflTered  to  come  up  to  her  chamber,  she  would 
needs  speak  out  of  the  window,  and  prayed  us 
to  speak  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  that  her 
controller  might  shortly  return;  for,  said  she, 
since  his  departing,  I  take  the  accounts  myself 
of  my  expenses,  and  learned  how  many  loaves 
of  bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  and  I 
wis  my  father  and  my  mother  never  brought 
me  up  with  baking  and  brewing ;  and,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  I  am  weary  of  my  office,  and,  there- 
fore, if  my  Lords  will  send  mine  officer  home, 
they  shall  do  me  pleasure;  otherwise,  if  they 
send  him  to  prison,  I  beshrew  l\im  if  he  go  not 
to  it  merrily  and  with  a  good  will.  And  I  pray 
God  to  send  you  well  to  do  in  your  souls  and 
bodies  too,  for  some  of  you  have  but  weak 
bodies.' 

As  the  moment  draws  near  when  Mary  will 
step  forward  to  the  front  of  the  historical  stage, 
it  is  time  to  give  some  distinct  account  of  her. 
She  was  bom  in  February  1515-16,  and  was,  there- 
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fore,  in  her  thirty-sixth  year.      Her  face  was  Ch^ 
broad,  but  drawn  and  saUow;  the  forehead  large,  ^„  ,jj,^ 
though  projecting  too  much  at  the  top,  and  indi-  AngMt  «9. 
eating  rather  passion  and  determination  than  in- 
tellectual strength.      Her  eyes  were  dauntless.  Some  as- 
bright,  steady,  and  apparently  piercing;  but  sheSS^^^** 
was  short-sighted,  and  insight  either  into  cha-^^* 
racter  or  thing  was  not  among  her  capabilities. 
She  was  short  and  ill-figured ;  above  the  waist 
she  was  spare,  from  continued  ill-health ;  below, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  she  had  inherited  her 
father's  dropsical  tendencies,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves.     Her  voice  was  deep 
like  a  man's,  she  had  a  man's  appetite,  especiaUy 
for  meat ;  and  in  times  of  danger,  a  man's  prompt- 
ness  of  action.     But  she  was  not  without  a  lady's 
accomplishments.     She  embroidered  well,  played 
on  the  lute  well ;  she  could  speak  English,  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish,  and  she  could  read  Italian ;  as 
we  have  seen,  she  could  be  her  own  housekeeper ; 
and  if  she  had  masculine  energy,  she  had  with 
it  a  woman's  power  of  braving  and  enduring 
suffering. 

By  instinct,  by  temperament,  by  hereditary 
affection,  she  was  an  earnest  Catholic ;  and  what- 
ever Mary  believed,  she  believed  thoroughly, 
without  mental  reservation,  without  allowing  her 
personal  interests  either  to  tint  her  convictions  or 
to  tempt  her  to  disguise  them.  As  long  as  Queen 
Catherine  lived,  she  had  braved  Henry's  anger, 
and  clung  to  her  and  to  her  cause.  On  her 
mother's  death  she  had  agreed  to  the  separation 
from  the  Papacy  as  a  question  of  policy  touching 
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Ch.  28.  no  point  of  faitt  or  conscience.     She  had  ac- 
,     ~7  cepted  the  alterations  introduced  by  her  father ; 

A.D.  155 1.  *  ^  ^  , 

August,    and,  had  nothing  else  intervened,  she  might  have 

«  Xsv  ^Jt#-i  B^r* 

eutionof    maintained  as  a  sovereign  what  she  had  honestly 

the  council      -■      ...     •■  1  •      i  -r-r  j* 

tbeocca-    admitted  as   a  subject.      Her  own  persecution 

wkiMw^to  ^^^y?  8^^  ^®  violent  changes  enforced  by  tl^e 

Bomanism.  (Joctriual  Ecformcrs,  taught  her  to  believe  that, 

apart  from  Bome,   there  was    no   security  for 

orthodoxy. 

In  her  interview  with  the  messengers  she  had 
shown  herself  determined,  downright,  and  un- 
affected, cutting  through  official  insincerities,  and 
fearless  of  consequences  standing  out  for  the 
right  as  she  understood  it.  The  moral  relations 
of  good  and  evil  were  inverted;  and  between 
Mary,  the  defender  of  a  dying  superstition,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  the  patrons  of  liberty 
and  right,  the  difference  so  far,  was  as  between 
the  honest  watch-dog  and  a  crew  of  prowling 
wolves. 

The  dominant  faction  had  dragged  on  for  two 
years,  through  mean  tyranny  and  paltry  pecula- 
tion.    The  time  had  come  when,  no  longer  able 
to  continue  their  ill  ways  unmolested,  they  were 
to  venture  into  open  crime. 
The  admi-      The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  ne&rlected  the  debts 
oftheDukeof  the  realm  till  they  were  past  retrieval.      He 
had^b!^ra*  ^^  rushed  into  expensive  and  unsuccessful  wars, 
bad  one;    crippled  the  rcvcnuc,  and  continued  the  debase- 
ment of  the  currency.      He  had  brought  the 
country  into  discredit  abroad;  and  by  forcing 
forward  changes  in  religion  for  which  the  people 
were  unprepared,  he  had  thrown  half  England 
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into  insurrection.      He  had  justly  been  deprived  Ch.  28. 
of  the  power  which  he  had  usurped  and  abused.  ^^  \ 

Tet,  for  the  most  part,  he  had  failed  in  attempts  ^pt^ber. 
which  in  themselves  were  noble ;   and  the  Duke  adminis-  | 

of  Somerset  might  flatter  himself  that  his  own  which  sue- 
government  showed  brightly  by  the  side  of  the  ^^  """ 
scarcely  less  rash  and  more  utterly  ungenerous  ad- 
ministration which  had  followed  on  his  fall.  Could  Someniet 
he  have  recovered  the  Protectorate,  it  is  not  likely  «ndeftv^rs 
he  would  have  profited  by  his  past  experience ;  •  a  ^g'^er 
large  vanity  and  a  languid  intellect  incapacitated  His  friends 
him  for  sovereign  power :  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  v^^i 
existing  state  of  things,  he  need  only  be  mode-  Lords. 
rately  blamed  if  he  endeavoured  to  regain  his 
power  from  the  hands  by  which  it  had  been 
wrested  from  him.     In  the  past  year  he  had  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  and  the  suspicion  of  War- 
wick, by  interfering  in  favour  of  Gardiner ;  he 
had  been   exposed,  as  in  the  instance   of  his 
mother's  funeral,  to  petty  insults  and  mortifica- 
tions; and  early  in  the  spring  of  155 1  he  had 
begun  to  meditate  the  possibility  of  revenging 
himself.      Whalley,  the  fraudulent  receiver  of 
Yorkshire,  one  of  the  least  reputable  of  his  friends, 
had  felt  the  pulses  of  the  peers  with  a  view  to 
his  restoration;*   he  became  privy  to  Catholic 
conspiracies  without  revealing  them;  and,  after 
his  arrest,  the  missing  link  in  the  evidence,  the 


*  On  the  i6ih  of  Febraaiy 
Wludley  was  ezamlDed  before  the 
ooancil  'for  penuading  divers 
nobles  of  the  realm  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  Protector  at 


the  next  Parliament,  and  stood 
to  the  denial,  the  £arl  of  Kut- 
land  affirming  it  manifestly/ — 
Edwabd's  Journal, 


VOL.  V.  B  B 
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Ch.  28.  want  of  which  had  saved  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
.TT^.  from  imprisomuent  a  few  months  previously,  was 
September,  found  in  his  desk.     The  council  in  their  treat- 
ment of  his  friends  provided  him  with  unscrupu- 
Sir  RaipK  lous  partisans.     Sir  Balph  Yane,  a  distinguished 
iu-treated  soldier,  had  a  right  of  pasturage  by  letters  patent 
^^ck.*'      over  lands  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  claimed 
or  coveted.     Warwick  sent  his  servants  to  drive 
Yane's  cattle  from  the  meadows ;  Yane  defended 
his  rights  in  arms,  and  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  Tower,*  as  much,  perhaps,  because  he  was  afol- 
lower  of  the  duke,  as  for  any  offence  of  his  own. 
The  confinement  was  soon  over ;  but  the  injuiy 
remained,  and  Yane  became  ready  at  any  moment 
to  rise  in  arms.     Suspected  before  his  intentions 
Somenet    J^ad  assumcd  a  definite  form,  Somerset,  on  the 

meditate!  .  .  , 

an  appeal  23rd  of  April,  had  bccu  ou  the  point  of  flying,  in 
people.  a  supposed  fear  of  his  life,  with  Lord  Grey,  to 
the  northern  counties,  to  call  out  the  people 
and  place  himself  at  their  head.  He  had  been 
prevented  only  by  Sir  William  Herbert,  who  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  in  no  danger,!  and  he  had 
remained  to  oppose  Warwick  in  the  treatment  of 
Mary.  Unable  to  effect  anything  by  legitimate 
opposition,  he  had  Ustened  to  suggestions  for  a 
general  toleration  in  religion ;(  he  had  consulted 


*  Privy  Council  JUeords, 
M8,  March  27,  1551. 

t  The  principal  authorities  for 
the  story  of  Somerset's  real  or 
supposed  conspiracy  are  the  de- 
positions and  examinations  in  the 
13th  volume  of  the  Domestic 
MS8.  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  State  Paper  Office ;  and  the 
entries  in  £dwabd'8  JoumaL 


X  « Whether  did  Sir  Miles 
Partridge  or  any  other  give  yoa 
advice  to  promise  the  people 
their  mass,  holy  water,  with 
such  other,  rather  than  to  remain 
so  unquietedp' — Questions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  : 
Tttleb,  voL  ii.  p.  48. 
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witli  Lord  Arundel  on  calling  a  parliament,  and  Ch.  28. 
appealing  to  the  country  against  Warwick  by 
proclamation;*  and  as  the  design  of  doing  some-  September. 
thing  assumed  form,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  growl^^aiid 
brought  into  it  her  brother  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  S^te.*^ 
and  her  half-brother  Sir  Thomas  ArundeL     Lord 
Strange  was  set  to  work  upon  the  king  to  induce 
him  to  break  his  engagements  with  France,  and 
marry  Lady  Jane  Seymour  instead.     A  scheme 
was  formed  to   arrest  and  imprison  Warwick,  Warwick 
Northampton,  and  Herbert,  into  which  the  Earl  of  Senda  are 
Arundel  entered  eagerly  and  warmly,  and  in  which  ^^^^^^ 
Lord  Paget  was,  at  least,  a  silent  accomplice. 
Sir  John  Torke,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  was  to 
be  taken  also,  ^  because  he  could  teU  many  pretty 
things;'  and  as  a  violent  arrest  might  perhaps 
be  violently  resisted,  it  was  not  impossible  that 
lives  might  be  taken  in  the  scujfie.     Somer- 
set himself  admitted  that  the  deaths  of  Warwick 
and  the  other  noblemen  had  been  spoken  of  as  a 
contingency  which   might   occur:    an  intention 
that  they  should  be  killed,  if  he  ever  formed  such, 
he  soon  relinquished.     His  plan,  so  long  as  it®^®[^ 
was    entertained,   was  to  treat   the    Lords .  as  with  the 
he  had  been  treated  himself,  and  to  call  parlia-  had  been 
ment  immediately,   *lest  perad venture  of   one^^*"**'^' 


*  'Did  it  proceed  first  from 
yourself  or  fh>m  the  Earl  of 
Amndel  to  have  a  parliament  ? 
With  how  many  have  yon  opn- 
ferred  for  the  setting  forth  of  the 
proclamation  to  persuade  the 
people  to  mislike  the  govem- 
ment»  and  specially  the  doings  of 
the   Duke  of  Northumberland, 


the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  doing 
them  to  understand  that  they 
went  about  to  destroy  the  com- 
monwealth, and  also  had  caused 
the  king  to  be  displeased  with 
the  Lady  Mary's  Crraoe,  the 
king's  sister  ?* — Tttleb,  vol.  iL 
p.  48. 
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Ch.  28.  evil  might  happen  another.'  But  his  mind  mis- 
.it;;:  g-ve  him,  a^d  his  purposes  were  vacillating. 
September.  First,  there  was  a  doubt  whether  Herbert  should 
be  included  in  the  arrest;  afterwards,  according 
to  one  witness,  the  duke  changed  his  mind,  ^  and 
would  meddle  no  further  with  the  apprehension  of 
any  of  the  council,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  had 
gone  so  far  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel.'* 

So  the  matter  stood  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
her.     Among  those  who  had  been  privy  to  the 
Sir  ThomaB  conspiracy  was   Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  a   soldier 
If^";^''"  who  had  gained  some  credit  by  desperate  service 
compiicea,  j^  ^^  French  wars,  and  had  led  the  forlorn  hope 
of  cavalry  who   sacrificed  themselves   at  Had- 
dington to  enable  supplies  to  reach  the  blockaded 
garrison ;  a  brave  man,  but,  as  it  seemed,  a  most 
Unscrupulous  one,  whose  services  in  a  dangerous 
enterprise  might  be  as  useful  as  his  fidelity  was 
uncertain. 
Betrays  the     Palmer,  on  the  yth  of  October,  came  to  Lord 

conspiracy  ^        '  '  ^  ' 

to  War-     "Warwick's  house,  and  *in  my  Lord's  garden,* 

wick  

writes  Edward,t  *  he  declared  how  St.  George's 
day  last  past,  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  who  was  then 
going  to  the  north,  if  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Sir  Wm.  Herbert,  had  not  assured  him  of  his 
honour  he  should  have  no  hurt,  went  to  raise 
the  people,  and  the  Lord  Grey  went  before  to 
know  who  were  his  friends.  Afterwards  a  device 
was  made  to  call  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  a  ban- 


*  Charges  against  the  Duke  of  Somerset :  JIfS.  Domestic, 
Edward  YI.  vol.  xiii.  State  Paper  Office;  printed  imperfectlj  by 
Tytleb. 

t  Edward's  Journal,  October  8. 
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quet  with  the   Marquis  of  Northampton   and  Cn.  28. 
divers  others,  and  to  cut  off  their  heads.     Also, 

,  -  A.D.  155'' 

he  formed  a  base  company  about  them  by  the  October. 
way  to  set  upon  them.  He  declared  also,  that 
Sir  Balph  Yane  had  two  thousand  men  in  readi- 
ness ;  Sir  Thomas  Arundel  had  assured  my  Lord 
that  the  Tower  was  safe ;  Mr.  Partridge  should 
raise  London,  and  take  the  Great  Seal  with  the 
apprentices;  Seymour*  and  Hammond  should 
wait  upon  himself,  and  all  the  horses  of  the  gens- 
darmes  should  be  slain.' 

Such  was  Palmer's  story — ^truth  and  falsehood  Teiimg  the 

**  ,    truth,  but 

being  mingled  together ;  truth,  because  part  of  it  adding  to  it 
was  confirmed  by  other  witnesses,  and  confessed 
by  the  duke  himself;  falsehood,  because  War- 
wick (or  Northumberland,  as  he  was  immediately 
to  be)  confessed  before  his  own  death  that  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  had  through  his  means  been 
falsely  accused;  and  Palmer,  also,  before  liis 
death,  declared  that  the  evidence  to  which  he 
had  sworn  had  been  invented  by  Warwick,  and 
had  been  maintained  by  himself  at  Warwick's  re- 
quest, t     Whether  Palmer's  treachery  for  the  first 


*  David  Seymour ;  some  con- 
nexion of  Somerset's  family. 

t  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, before  going  to  the  scaffold, 
desired  an  interview  with  Somer- 
set's sons : — ^An  quels  il  crya  mer- 
cy de  I'ii^ustiee  qu'il  avoit  fiuct 
2b  leur  Pire  Protecteur  de  I'An- 
gleterre,  congnoissant  avoir  pro- 
cur^  sa  mort  k  tort  et  faulsement. 
Palmer  avant  sa  mort  a  confess^ 
que  I'escripture  et  I'aocasation 
qu'il  advoQche  et  maintint  centre 


le  feu  Protecteur  estoit  fausse, 
fabrioqu^e  par  le  diet  due  (de 
Northumberland)  et  advou^  par 
luy  a  la  requeste  du  diet  due. 
Et  y  a  d'estranges  loix  par  de  9a 
sur  le  faict  d'accusation  que  oe 
peult  faire  par  deux  temoings, 
encores  qu'ils  depoeent  singuliere- 
ment  et  diversement.  —  Simon 
Renard  to  Charles  Y.:  M8, 
Record  Office,  Transcribed 
from  the  archives  at  Brussels. 
If  Palmer  and  Northumberland 
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Ch.  28.  time  acquainted  Warwick  with  Somerset's  designs 

r^~ii^.  against  him,  or  whether  Warwick  had  watched 

^*<>^  their  growth  and  sprang  a  countermine  when 

cheroasun- the  time  was  ripe,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

ing  existed  Certain  only  it  is  that  Somerset,  and  Somerset's 

ptamerand  P^^9  wcrc  bccome  dangerous  to  him.    He  felt, 

Warwick,  perhaps  with  reason,  that,  if  once  in  their  power, 

he  would  find  as  little  mercy  at  their  hands  as 

he  intended  that  they  should  receiye  at  his  own ; 

and  inasmuch  as  the  truth,  if  only  the  truth  was 

known,  might  not  ensure  a  conviction,  inasmuch  as 

the  mere  attempt  at  the  overthrow  of  a  faction 

might  seem,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lords  who  must 

try  Somerset,  rather  a  virtue  than  a  crime — some 

additional  atrocity  had  to  be  invented — something 


really  made  these  oonfessions,  tbe 
qaeation  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  foul  plaj  at  the  trial 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  set 
at  rest;  and  hy  adopting  Be- 
nard's  story  in  the  teit,  I  show 
of  course  that  I  think,  it 
true ;  yet  I  have  not  adopted  it 
without  hesitation.  Although 
there  was  a  general  belief,  in 
which  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
shared,  that  Somerset  had  been 
un£iirly  dealt  with,  it  is  strange 
that  a  foreign  ambassador  should 
be  the  only  authority  fox  so  im- 
portant a  feature  in  the  evidence 
about  it.  Palmer's  story  had 
nothing  in  it  which  in  itself 
was  incredible  or  even  improba- 
ble ;  and  unless  Edward  was  im- 
posed upon  (which  it  is  hard  to 
suppose),  as  to  the  acknowledg- 
ments which  were  made  by  So- 
merset in  open  court  at  the  time 
of  his  trial,  those   acknowledg- 


ments confirm  in  substance  all 
that  Palmer  stated.  Benard'a 
letter,  too,  was  written  when 
Northumberland  had  just  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  alter  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  any  chargeagainst  him, 
however  monstrous,  fbond  ready 
hearing  amongthe  queen's  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  cir- 
cumstantial statement  of  a  com- 
petent witness  is  not  to  be  lightly 
set  aside,  merely  from  circum- 
stantial objections.  No  English 
minister  was  better  informed  than 
Benard  of  everything  which 
passed  in  Ijondon  at  the  time  of 
Mary's  accession.  He  was  writing 
from  the  spot,  and  he  was  not  a 
person  to  report  on  hearsay  the 
flying  rumours  of  the  hour. 

I  give  the  result  of  my  own 
reflections  upon  the  sulyeot* 
Readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  question  will  judge  for  them- 
selves. 
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on  whiclx  the  law  spoke  too  plainly  for  evasion,  Ch.  a8. 
and  which  might  diminish  a  sympathy  otherwise  ^^^ 
likely  to  be  troublesome.  October. 

Fahner's    revelations    were    kept   profoundly  ^o  i^^g 
secret,  except,  it  may  be,  from  Herbert  and  Nor-  wick*8 
thampton,  and  from  Edward,  who,  duped  by  the  ^ 
plausible  zeal  of  Warwick  for  the  Protestant 
gospel,  hearing  only  from  the  fanatic  enthusiasts 
who  surrounded  him  adulation  of  the  earl  as  a 
champion  of  the  Lord,  and  suspicious  of  his  uncle 
as  a  backslider  and  apostate,  listened  and  believed 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  boy,*     Though  nothing 
definite  transpired,  however,  there  were  move- 
ments in  the  State  which  created  in  Somerset  a 
vague  feeling  of  uneasiness :  a  report  reached  him 
that  Palmer  had  been  closeted  with  Warwick. 
Parliament,  which  was  to  have  met  on  the  13th 
of  October,   was  prorogued  till   January,  f     A 
muster  of  the  gendarmerie  was  ordef ed  for  the 
8th  of  November;  and  on  the  nth  of  October 
there  were  significant  and  important  changes  in 
the  peerage.     Lord  Dorset,  Lady  Jane   Grey's  ^^ ., 
father,  was  made  Duke  of  Suffolk  ;t   Warwick '™^«J>);k« 

'  ^^  of  Suffolk, 

became  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  Paulet,  Earl  of  Warwick  » 
Wiltshire,  Marquis  of  Winchester ;  and  Sir  Wil-  of  Nor- 
liam  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke.  2^^ 

: Panlet  be- 


*  The  frigid  hardness  with 
which  Edward  relates  in  his  Jowf 
nal  and  one  of  his  letters  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Somerset  has 
been  commented  on  with  some 
sharpness.  His  age — he  was 
but  fourteen — and  the  miserable 
influences  around  him  might  ex- 
cose  a  greater  crime.     He  be- 


lieved that  Somerset  was  guilly  ^^^f"' 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  Winchester 
and  with  such  a  conviction  the  and  Her- 
cold  tone  was  natural  and  right,  hert  Earl 
t  Lards'  Journal*.  ^^' 

X  The  title  was  vacant  by 
the  death,  in  the  summer,  of 
the  two  sons  of  Charles  Bran- 
don. 
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Ch.  28.       The  elevation  of  the  men  against  whose  power, 

aVissT  ^^  ^^*  ^®»  ^^  ^^^  Protector  was  conspiring, 

October,  naturally  alarmed  him.     He  sent  for  Cecil  (now 

CTOBB-qnea-  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  Secretary  of  State),  and 

tiODB  Cecil   •  'I*/*!  •  1  /^'i  1*^ 

and  Pal-  inquired  if  he  was  m  any  danger.  Cecil  replied 
"®''  '  that,  if  he  was  not  guilty,  he  might  be  of  good 
courage ;  if  he  was,  he  had  nothing  to  say  but  to 
lament  him.'  It  was  an  answer  calculated  neither 
to  soothe  nor  please.  The  duke,  says  Edward, 
defied  Cecil,  and  sent  for  and  cross-questioned 
Palmer.  Palmer,  of  course,  denied  that  he  had 
said  anything  against  him,  true  or  false ;  and  he 
remained  anxious  and  uncertain  till  the  i6th, 
when  he  appeared  as  usual  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

By  this  time  Warwick's  preparations   were 
complete.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  full  extent 
of  his  iniquity  was  kept  secret  between  himself 
and  his  instrument,  that  the  council,  like  Ed- 
Octoi)6ri6.  ward,  were  his  dupes.     In  the  afternoon  of  that 
IB  ^m!rted  day  Somerset  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
wMdi      *^^  ^^^  ^  *^®  Tower,  where  he  was  followed 
^>°*^-       immediately  after  by  the  duchess.  Lord  Arundel, 
Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  Paget,   Grey,   Stanhope, 
Partridge,  and  many  more.     Vane  escaped  across 
the  river,  and  hid  himself  in  a  stable  at  Lam- 
beth; but  he  was  betrayed,  or  discovered,  in  a 
few  hours. 
Palmer  en-      Palmer  uow  enlarged  his  evidence.     The  gen- 
eyidenoe.    darmeric,  he  said,  were  to  have  been  assaulted  on 
the  muster-day  by  Somerset's  retinue  and  Sir 
Balph  Yane's  two  thousand  footmen;   the  cry 
of  liberty  was  to  have  been  raised  in  London; 
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and,  in  case  of  failure,  the  conspirators  were  to  ^^'  ^^' 
have  fallen  back  on  Poole  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  a.d.  1551. 
Another  witness  supported  this  part  of  the  story ;   ^^^  '* 
and  here,  it  is  likely  enough,  that  it  was  true. 
The  banquet,  it  was  ftirther  said,  where  the  Lords 
were  to  have  been  killed,  was  to  have  been  held 
at  the  house  of  Lord  Paget.* 

The  next  step  was  to  send  the  usual  circulars 
to  the  magistrates,  informing  them  of  the  near 
escape  of  the  king  and  commonwealth  from  con- 
spiracy ;  and  letters  to'  the  same  eflTect  were  sent 
to  Pickering  and  Chamberlain,  to  lay  before  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels.  Henry  affected  to 
believe, — ^Northumberland  being  in  the  interests 
of  France  ;t  the  Eegent  Mary,  perhaps  for  the 
same  reason,  scarcely  cared  to  conceal  her  incre- 
dulity. X 

The  prosecution  was  temporarily  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  and  entertainment  in  London  of 
Mary  of  Guise,   on  her  route  from  France  to 


*  It  is  to  be  Temarked  that,  in 
the  sabeeqaent  proceedings,  al- 
though the  banquet  was  alluded 
to,  the  intended  scene  of  it  was 
not  again  mentioned.  Neither 
Paget  nor  Arundel  was  tried, 
although,  if  any  plot  was  really 
formed  for  the  murder,  Arundel 
was  one  of  the  principal  persons 
conoemed  in  it. 

t  Pickering  to  the  Council: 
Tytlbb,  vol.  ii. 

X  Chamberlain  told  her  of '  his 
Majesty's  escape.'  '  She  said 
she  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
duke's  so  evil  behaviour;  yet 
was  she  glad  and  thanked  God, 


who  had  so  weU  preserved  his 
Highness.  But  ie  it  true,  she 
said,  that  the  duke  meant  any- 
thing  to  the  King's  Miyesty's 
person;  demanding  by  what 
means  he  could  be  able  to  do 
the  same,  musing  much  at  the 
matter  why  the  duke  would 
shew  himself  so  ingrate  towards 
the  King's  Migesty.  The  thing, 
quoth  she,  is  very  strange,  for 
that  by  all  reason  the  duke's 
whole  wealth  did  depend  upon 
the  King's  Mcgesty's  prosperity 
and  welfare.  —  M8,  Flanders, 
Edward  YI.  vol.  i.  State  Paper 
Office. 
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Ch.  28.  Scotland ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  invitation 
^^         from  Maurice  and  the  other  Protestant  princes, 
NoTwaber.  to  join  in  the  great  enterprise  about  to  be  at- 
theran      tcmptcd  agaiust  the  Emperor.     But  the  pageant 
apply  to     of  a  royal  entertainment  was  soon  over,  and  War- 
for\aaist-  ^ick  and  his  friends  were  too  deeply  disloyal  to 
STaST^^  the  cause  of  which  they  were  so  loud  professors,  to 
granted,    join  in  a  religious  confederacy.     Their  own  idea 
of  foreign  policy  was  the  balance  of  power,  which 
no  other  object,  divine  or  human,  ought  to  de- 
range \*  and  the  Germans  were  put  oflE*  with  an 
evasive  answer,  and  at  last  with  an  equivalent  to 
a  refusal*!     Northumberland's  attention  was  de- 
manded for  a  more  serious  object. 
Kxamina.       November  was  spent  in  a  series  of  private 
|^£%xaminations  of  the   prisoners   in  the  Tower. 
oonfeams^  Crane,  the  witness  who  had  supported  Palmer, 
l-JL^  declared,  on  being  cross-questioned,  that  Somer^ 
set's  intentions,  whatever  they  were,  had  been 
abandoned.     Lord  Axundel  admitted  reluctantly, 
and  after  many  denials,  a  design  formed  by  him- 
self  and  the  duke  to  arrest  Northumberland  and 


*  It  is  well  explained  in  a  des- 
patch of  Doctor  Wotton,  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  did  not  affect 
much  interest  in  the  Beforma- 
tion.  France,  in  spite  of  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  he  looked 
upon  as  a  treacherous  neighbour. 
'  From  France,'  he  said,  *  danger 
may,  perhaps,  be  suspected,  if 
the  Protestants,  plucking  their 
heads  out  of  the  yoke,  and  la- 
bouring to  recover  their  op- 
pressed liberty,  deliver  the  French 
from  all  fear  and  sunpicion  of 


the  Emperor.'  To  sacrifice  the 
Protestants,  lest  the  Emperor 
should  be  too  much  weakened,  to 
irritate  the  quarrels  between  the 
Emperor  and  France,  lest  either 
of  them  should  meddle  with  Eng- 
land, was  the  ignoble  policy  of 
an  English  liberal  government. 
—Wotton  to  Cedl :  M8.  State 
Paper  Office. 

t  Edwabd's  Journal,  No- 
vember,    1 55 1,     and     March, 
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Northampton  at  the  council^  and  to  compel  a  Ch.  28. 
change  in  the  mode  of  government.*     Ham-  ^^^ 
mond,  one  of  the  duke's  servants,  deposed  to  a  Noveiaber. 
guard  which  the  duke  kept  in  his  ante-room. 
A  collection  of  questions  remain,  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  duke  himself,  though  his  answers 
are  lost ;  and  these  questions  are  important,  as  has 
been  well  observed,!  since  they  contain  no  allu- 
sion to  the  intended  assassination.     Other  evi« 
dence  was  obtained  abo,  but  of  an  immaterial 
kind.     On  the  30th  the  witnesses  were  examined 
severally  before  the  peers  who  were  to  sit  upon  the 
trial,  and  they  swore  all  of  them  that  their  confes- 
sions were  true, '  without  compulsion,  fear,  envy, 
or  displeasure.'     The  next  morning,  the  first  of   Dec.  i. 
December,  at  five  o'clock,  in  the  winter  darkness,  arraigned 
the  duke  was  brought  in  a  barge  firom  the  Tower  ^i^iS^ 
to  Westminster  Hall.      In  fear  of  a  demonstra-  ^^ 
tion,   which   the  popularity  of  Somerset  made 
more  than  likely,  an  order  of  council  had  been 
sent  out  the  day  before,  that  every  household 
should  keep  within   doors,    and  that  in  each 
house  one  man  at  least  should  be  ready  with  his 
arms,  to  be  called  out,  if  order  should  be  dis- 
turbed.    But  the  eagerness  of  the  people  defied 
the  command  to  stay  at  home,  and  by  daybreak 
Palace-yard  and  the  court  before  the  hall  were 
thronged  with  a  vast  multitude,  all  passionately 
devoted  to  Somerset,  all  execrating  his  rival. 
The  court  was  formed ;  Lord  Winchester  sitting 

*  Confension  of  Lord  Aniiidel :  MS.  Domettie,  Edwmrd  YI. 
ToL  xiil.  printed  partiallj  by  Tttlbb. 

t  By  Mr.  Tttlbb. 
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Of.  28.  as  High  Steward.  Twenty-six  peers,  Northum- 
aTT«7  ^^J^l^J^^  Northampton,  and  Pembroke  among 
December,  them,  took  their  seats,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the 

prisoner  was  led  forward  to  the  bar.* 
He  IB  ac-        Under  the  Act  of  Unlawful  Assembliesf  the 

ciised  01  

tTeaaon  and  late  Frotcctor  was  charged,  under  various  counts, 
«o»>y-      yn^  having  treasonably  collected  men  in  his 
house  for  an  ill  intent,  as  to  kill  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland ;  with  having  devised  the  death 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Council;  with  having  in- 
tended to  raise  the  city  of  London  to   assault 
the   Lords   of  the   Council;   and,  finally,   with 
having  purposed  to  resist  his  arrest.      On  the 
last  three  counts  he  was  further   indicted  for 
felony.      As    usual  in   trials  for   treason,  the 
principal  witnesses  were  not  brought  into  court ; 
their  depositions,  taken  down    elsewhere,  were 
He  admits  read    aloud.      The    duke,    when    called  on   to 
spoken  of  auswcr,   admitted  that  he  had  collected  men, 
Nirtifnm-  ®^^  ^^**  ^^  ^^  spokcu  of  killing  Northumber- 
beriand.     land  and  Northampton;  but  afterwards  he  said 


*  For  the  particulars  of 
Somerset's  trial,  see  Edward's 
JoumcU,  Stow,  Holinsbbd, 
the  Privy  Cotmcil  Megister, 
the  papers  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Do* 
mestic  M88.  of  the  rei§^  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  Gfrey  Friars' 
Chronicle,  and  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Mr.  Tttlbs's  Edward 
and  Mary. 

1 3  and  4  Edward  YI.  cap.  5  : 
If  any  persons  to  the  numher  of 
twelve  or  ahove,  heing  assembled 
together,  shall  practice  with  force 
of  arms  nnlawfullj  and  of  their 


own  authority  to  murder,  kiU, 
slay,  take,  or  imprison  any  of 
the  King's  most  honourable 
Privy  Council,  or  unlawfully  to 
alter  or  change  any  laws  made  or 
established  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  being  commanded  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  shire,  or  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  retire  to 
their  own  houses,  shall  remain 
together  for  one  hour  after  such 
proclamation,  or  after  that  shall 
attempt  or  do  any  of  the  things 
above  specified,  every  such  act 
shall  be  judged  high  treason. 
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he  *  determined  the  contrary/*     He  denied  an  Ch.  28. 
intention  of  raising  the  city  of  London,  or  the 
northern  counties.     The  story  of  the  hanquet,  he  Deoemiir. 
said,  was  altogether  false.  When  Crane's  evidence  that  he  had 
was  read,  he  desired  that  Crane  might  be  pro-Sl^J^j^- 
duced  in  court,  and  confronted  with  him.  Palmer,  J^d*denie8 
he  said,  was  a  worthless  villain.     Lord  Strange  *J®  °***®^ 

^  ,  ^  o     charges. 

was  the  only  witness  who  came  forward  in  person. 
Strange  declared  that  Somerset  had  moved  him 
to  persuade  the  king  to  break  with  France,  and 
marry  Lady  Seymour.  This,  too,  Somerset 
denied;  but  Strange  persisted.  The  peers  with- 
drew. Northumberland,  possibly  in  pretended 
moderation,  but  more  likely  to  ensure  a  condem- 
nation,! disclaimed  a  desire  to  press  the  treason 
charge ;  for  a  lighter  verdict  Somerset's  own  con- 
fession seemed  sufficient.  On  the  first  count,  Somerset 
therefore,  the  Lords  returned  a  verdict  of  not  S^aion, 
guilty.  Amidst  a  murmur  of  applause,  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  left  the  hall  with  the  axe  of  the 
Tower.  The  anxious  crowd  at  the  doors,  mis- 
taking his  appearance  for  a  final  acquittal,  sent 
up  a  shout  again,  and  again,  and  again,  which 
pealed  up  to  Charing  Cross,  and  was  heard  in 
Long  Acre.  But  congratulations  were  premature. 


*  And  yet,  says  Edward,  '  be 
seemed  to  admit  that  he  went 
about  their  deaths/ — Journal, 
December,  ij^i* 

t  Lord  Coke,  commenting 
upon  tbe  trial,  obeerves  tbat, 
even  admitting  the  truth  of  the 
evidence,  the  verdict  was  not 
justified,  because  there  had  been 
no  prockmation  calling  on  the 


duke  and  his  confederates  to  dis- 
perse ;  and  it  was  only  by  per- 
sisting, after  such  procbimation 
had  been  read,  that  his  conduct 
came  under  the  Treason  Act. 
Northumberland  probably  anti- 
cipated the  objection,  and  was 
contented  with  an  ordinary  ver- 
dict of  felony  under  the  common 
law. 
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Ch.  28.  Acquitted  of  treason,  the  duke  was  found  guilty 
^^  ^  of  felony,  which  would  answer  equally  to  ensure 
geoember.  \^  destruction;*  Winchester  pronounced  sen- 
fonnd  tence  of  death;  and,  amidst  the  awful  silence 
felony,  which  followcd,  the  duke  fell  on  his  knees, 
And  sen-  thanking  the  court  for  his  trial,  and,  unless 
death.  Edward  was  deceived  by  a  purposely  false  report, 
He  thankB  askcd  Northumberland  to  pardon  him,  confessing 
foridetarili,  that  he  had  meant  his  destruction.!  ^  Duke  of 
"*^**^  Somerset,'  Northumberland  answered  from  his 
seat,  ^  you  see  yourself  a  man  in  peril  of  life  and 
sentenced  to  die.  Once  before  I  saved  you  in  a 
like  danger,  nor  will  I  desist  to  serve  you  now, 
though  you  may  not  believe  me.  Appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  the  King's  Majesty,  which  I  doubt  not 
he  will  extend  to  you.  For  myself,  gladly  I 
pardon  aQ  things  which  you  have  designed 
against  me,  and  I  will  do  my  best  that  your  life 
may  be  spared.'} 

The  truth  is  hard  to  read  through  such  a  maze 
of  treachery .  If  it  be  true  that  Somerset  confessed, 
either  in  the  court  or  the  Tower,  that  he  had  really 


Northnm< 
berUnd'a 
pardon. 


*  Edward,  writing  to  his 
friend  Bamaby  Fitzpatrick,  Bays, 
'  After  debating  the  matter  till 
nine  of  the  dock  till  three,  the 
Lords  went  together,  and  there 
weighing  that  the  matter  seemed 
only  to  touch  their  lives,  althoagh 
afterwards  more  inconvenience 
might  have  followed,  and  that 
men  might  think  they  did  it  of 
malice,  acquitted  him  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned  him  of 
felony,  which  he  teemed  to  have 
cin{fessed*^'  Edward    to    Fitz- 


patrick: printed  in  Fullsb's 
Chwreh  History. 

t  Edward  to  Fitzpatrick: 
Ibid.  Edward  adds,  in  his  Jour^ 
fud,  that  two  days  after,  Somer- 
set confessed  in  the  Tower  that 
he  had  hired  a  man  named  fier- 
tiville  to  kill  Northnmberland 
and  Northampton  ;  that  Berti- 
ville  was  arrested,  and  on  being 
examined,  confessed  also. 

X  John  ab  Ulmis  to  Bul- 
linger:  ^pistoke  TiQVRivx,  ^. 
291. 
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meditated  murder,  he  was  no  better  than  North-  Ch.  28. 
umberland ;  interest  or  sympathy  is  alike  wasted  ^  ^^ 
upon  either,  and  Palmer's  evidence  may,  in  that  Dwember. 
case,  have  been  exaggerated  only  because  the  in- 
tended crime  was  certain,  though  the  proof  was  in* 
sufficient.  Yet,  if  Northumberland  had  but  antici- 
pated a  blow  which  had  been  aimed  against  him* 
self,  his  conduct  would  scarcely  have  sate  so  heavily    « 
on  his  conscience.     Scarcely,  too,  would  Cranmer 
or  Bidley,  xmlike  the  pious  flatterers  of  the  now 
all-powerful  statesman,  have  risked  his  anger  with 
^  shewing  their  consciences'  in  such  a  cause.* 

But  if  to  the  historical  inquirer  it  seems  doubt*  Thepeopie, 
fill  whether  the  guilt  was  on  both  sides  or  but  Somerset's 
on  one ;  the  world  at  the  time  entertained  no  such  m  k!ad^n 
uncertainty.  So  deep  was  the  excitement,  go*^*"^"^ 
general  the  suspicion  of  the  verdict,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  overawe  London  two  days 
after  with  a  parade  of  the  gendarmerie.  Arundel 
and  Paget  were  examined  in  the  Star  Chamber 
with  closed  doors,  but  a  second  trial  was  a  risk 
too  great  to  be  ventured. 

When  parliament  was  prorogued  in  October, 
there  had  been  an  evident  dread  of  the  humour 
which  might  be  shown  by  the  Lower  House ;  and 


cries. 


*  '  I  have  heard  that  Cranmer 
and  another,  whom  I  will  not 
name,  were  hoth  in  high  displea- 
sure ;  the  one  fiir  shewing  his 
coDscienoe  secretly,  hat  plainly 
and  folly,  in  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  cause;  and  hoth  of 
late,  hut  especially  Cranmer,  for 
repugning  against  the  spoil   of 


the  Church  goods  taken  away 
without  law  or  order  of  justice, 
hy  commandment  of  the  higher 
powers.' — Ridley's  Lamentation 
on  the  State  of  England :  Foxx, 
vol.  TiL  p.  573.  Bidley  must  he 
supposed  to  mean  himself  hy 
the  '  other '  whom  he  will  not 
name. 
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Ch.  28. 


A.D.  I55I. 

December. 
The  friends 
of  Nor- 
thumber- 
land pro- 
feea  that 
he  had 
endea- 
voured to 
save 
Somerset 


That  a 
pardon  had 
beenofifered 
him,  which 
he  refused, 


measnres  had  been  taken  to  secure  assistance 
there  which  might  be  depended  upon,*  Mean- 
time Northumberland's  friends  gave  out  that,  on 
the  trial,  and  since  the  trial,  he  had  exerted 
himself  in  Somerset's  interest  with  unparalleled 
generosity.  The  execution  was  delayed  perhaps 
to  give  colour  to  the  story,  and  it  was  reported 
first  that  the  king  had  granted  a  free  pardon  ;t 
next  it  was  said  that  a  pardon  had  been  offered, 
but  that  the  duke,  counting  on  his  own  or 
his  friends'  power,  would  not  accept  it,  and  had 
flung  back  the  generous  overtures  of  the  council 
with  scorn  and  insolence.}  The  death  of  his 
brother  was  brought  back  against  him  with  in- 
genious misrepresentation.^  His  arrogance,  it 
was  pretended,  could  no  longer  be  endured,  and, 
should  he  escape  punishment,  he  would  throw  the 
whole  realm  into  confusion  to  revenge  himself.  | 
Calvin,  more  keen-sighted  than  the  correspon- 


•  *  A  letter  to  be  written  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  cause 
search  to  be  made  how  many  of 
the  parliament  house  be  dead 
since  the  last  session,  to  the  in- 
tent that  grave  i^id  wise  men 
might  be  elected  to  supply  their 
place,  for  the  avoiding  of  the 
misorder  that  hath  been  noted 
in  sundry  young  men  and  others 
of  small  judgement/ —  Privy 
Council  Register,  MS,  October 
28,  155 1.  The  council  had 
never  ventured  on  a  second  trial 
of  the  disposition  of  the  country. 
The  same  parliament  continued 
to  sit  which  was  elected  in  i  J47. 

t  John  ab  Ulmis  to  Bulliuger: 

EjpistoUt  TlGUBINJS. 


X    Burgoyne    to     Calvin  : 
Ibid. 

§  'It  is  notorious  to  every 
one  that  he  was  the  occasion  of 
his  brother's  death,  who  was 
beheaded  on  his  information, 
instigated  by  I  know  not  what 
hatred  and  rivalry.'  —  Ibid. 
Elizabeth,  a  better  authority 
than  Burgoyne,  said  that,  so 
anxious  was  Somerset  to  save 
the  admiral,  that  those  who 
were  determined  on  his  death 
found  it  necessary  to  prevent  an 
interview  between  the  brothers. 
— Supra. 

Burgoyne  to  Calvin. 
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dent  who  Ainiished  him  with  these  stories,  modi-  Ch.  28. 
tated  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  with  a  caution 
against  the  advisers  who  were  betraying  him.*  January. 
In  England  the  general  indignation  could  notBnttba 
be  concealed  by  the  loud  applauses  of  the  revo-  fases  to 
lutionists.      It  was    likely    enough  that,  were*^*^^*^' 
Somerset  free,  there  would  be  a  convulsion ;  but 
men  could  not  be  convinced   that  any  change 
would  be  an  evil  which  would  deliver  them  from 
the  hated  Northumberland,  f 

No  alteration  could  be  expected  in  the  poptilar  And  the 
feeling,  and  the  irritation  would  be  inflamed  by  is  reeoiY^ 
longer  delay.     The  execution  was  fixed  at  last  *^^^^ 
for  the  morning  of  the  2%n^  of  January. 

As  an  attempt  at  rescue  was  anticipated,  an  Pnoan- 
order  of  council  again  commanded  all  inhabitants  taken  to 
of  the  city  or  the  suburbs  to  keep  to  their  houses.  ^^,  * 
A  thousand  men-at-arms  brought  in  from  the 
country  were  drawn  up  on  Tower  HilL  and  with 
the    gendarmerie    fori.ed  a    ring    ronnd     the 
scaffold;   but  the  proclamation  was  not  more 
effectual  at  the  execution  than  at  the  trial.     As 
the  day  dawned,  the  great  square  and  every 
avenue  of  approach  to  it  were  thronged  with 


*  Addebat  iUe  te  in  animo 
habere  de  dacis  morte  nescis 
quid  adyerBafl  nostros  bominefl 
acribere  immo  ad  regem  ip- 
8iim.-^yaleraadii8  PoUanos  Jo- 
aimi    Galvino:    SputoltB   Ti- 

aUBTKiB. 

t  The  new  coinage,  good  as  it 
vaa,  could  find  no  favour,  from 
the  dread  and  snapioion  in  which 

VOL.  v.  C 


the    Dnke  of  Northombeiland 
was  held. 

*  December  16,  there  was  a 
proclamation  for  the  new  coin, 
that  no  man  should  upeak  ill  of 
it:  for  because  the  people  said 
divers  ....  that  there 
was  the  ragged  staff  ...  it 
.  .' — ^Imperfect  Fragment  in  the 
Orey  Friars'  Chronicle, 

C 
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Ch.  28.  spectators,  pressing  on  all  sides  against  the  circle 
.TTTTT  of  armed  men. 

A.D.  1553. 

Jan.  «a.       j^  Mt&e  before  eight  o'clock  the  Tower  miard 

Somerset  °  ° 

IB  brought  brought  up  their  prisoner.  Somerset's  counte- 
■caffoid.  nance  was  singularly  handsome,  and  both  his 
features  and  his  person  were  marked  with  an 
habitual  expression  of  noble  melancholy.  Amidst 
his  many  faults  he  was  every  inch  a  gentleman. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  splendid  costume  which  he 
had  worn  in  receptions  of  state.  As  he  stepped 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  knelt  and  said  a  short 
prayer ;  he  then  rose,  and,  bowing  to  the  people, 
spoke  bareheaded.* 

^  Masters  and  good  fellows.  I  am  come  hither 
to  die ;  but  a  true  and  faithfiil  man  as  any  was 
unto  the  "King's  Majesty  and  to  his  realm.  But 
I  am  condemned  by  a  law  whereunto  I  am  sub- 
ject, as  we  all,  and  therefore  to  show  obedience 
I  am  content  to  die ;  wherewith  I  am  well  con- 
tent, being  a  thing  most  heartily  welcome  to  me ; 
for  the  which  I  do  thank  God,  taking  it  for  a 
singular  benefit  as  ever  might  have  come  to  me 
otherwise.  For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  have  deserved 
at  God's  hand  many  deaths ;  and  it  has  pleased 
his  goodness,  whereas  He  might  have  taken  me 
suddenly,  that  I  should  neither  have  known  Him 
nor  myself,  thus  now  to  visit  me  and  call  me 
with  this  present  death  as  you  do  see,  where  I 


He  speaks 
to  the 
people. 


*  There  are  several  reports  of 
Somerset's  last  words.  That  in 
the  text  IB  from  an  MS.printed  by 
Sir  Hemrj  EUia,  which  is  simpler 
and  shorter  than  the  version 
given  by  Poxe  and  Holinshed, 


and  was  most  likely  the  nademi 
out  of  which  the  latter  aocoonts 
were  expanded.  I  have  added 
one  sentence,  that  marked  be- 
tween brackets,  from  Burgoyne's 
letter  to  Calvin. 
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have  had  time  to  remember  and  acknowledge  Oh.  28. 
Him,  and  to  know  also  myself,  for  the  which  I  do  ^^ 
thank  Him  most  heartily.    And,  my  friends,  more  J«>.  22. 
I  have  to  say  to  you  concerning  religion :  I  have 
been  always,  being  in  authority,  a  furtherer  of  it 
to  the  glory  of  God  to  the  uttermost  of  my 
power ;  whereof  I  am  nothing  sorry,  but  rather 
have  cause  and  do  rejoice  most  gladly  that  I  have 
so  done,  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  God  that  ever 
I  had,  or  any  man  might  have  in  this  world, 
beseeching  you  all  to  take  it  so,  and  to  follow  it 
on  still ;  for,  if  not,  there  will  follow  and  come  a 
worse  and  great  plague.' 

He  was  still  speaking,  when  the  crowd  began  a  party  of 
suddenly  to   wave    and    shift.      Through    the  eomiog  Ute 
breathless   silence  a  noise  was  heard  like  theniiCtb^ 
trampling  of  the  feet  of  a  large  number  of  men  ^^e^ 
approaching:    some  thought   it  was  a  rescue, 
some    one  thing,  some  another;    shouts    rose, 
away!  away!   the  packed  multitude  attempted 
to  scatter,  and  as  the  sound  had  created  the 
alarm,  the  alarm  now  increased  the  sound.    Some 
cried  that  it  thundered,  some  that  an  army  was 
coming  down  from  heaven,  some  felt  the  earth 
shake   under   their    feet.       The   mystery    was 
merely  that  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  be  at  Tower  Hill  by  eight  o'clock, 
and  had  found  themselves  late,  were  coming  at  a 
run  through  an  adjoining  street;*  but  no  one 
thought  of   looking    for    a    reasonable    cause. 


*  Stow  was  present,  and  ascertained  carefully  the  ori^  of  the 
alarm. 

c  c  2 
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Ch.  28.  *  There  was  a  rumbling/  says  Machyn,*  *  as  it 

had  been  guns  shooting,  and  great  horses  coming. 

Jan.  12.  A  thousand  fell  to  the  ground  for  fear,  for  that 
foUows,     they  on  the  one  side  thought  no  other  but  that 
midB°of ^it  ^^^  one  was  killing  the  other;  a  hundred  fell 
ofSi^oT  ^^  ^^  Tower  ditch,  and  some  ran  away  for  fear/ 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Sir  Anthony 
Browne  was  seen  forcing  his  horse  through  the 
throng   towards    the   scaffold,   and  above    the 
clamour  rose  a  shout  of  ^  Pardon,  pardon ;  a  par- 
don from  the  king/ 

Had  Somerset  been  deceived,  it  would  have 

been  a  cruel  aggravation  of  his  suffering;  but 

he  knew  Northumberland  too  well. 

SomerMt,       He  had  stood  in  the  front  of  the  scaffold  with 

b  lot^*''    his  cap  in  his  hand,  waiting  till  the  noise  should 

deceiTed.    (j^ase.      At  the  cry  of  a  pardon  he  exclaimed : 

^  There  is  no  such  thing,  good  people ;  there  is  no 

such  thing/    His  voice  quieted  them,  and  he 

went  on  with  his  address : — 

*  It  is  the  ordinance  of  God  thus  to  die,  where- 
with we  must  be  content ;  [I  beseech  you  do  not 
grieve  for  my  fortunes;  keep  yourselves  quiet 
and  still,  and  make  no  disturbance,  or  attempt  to 
save  me,  for  I  do  not  desire  a  longer  life] ;  and 
He  COD-  let  us  now  pray  together  for  the  King's  Majesty, 
Birae^,  to  whose  Gracc  I  have  always  been  a  faithful, 
true,  and  most  loving  subject,  desirous  always  of 
his  most  prosperous  success  in  all  his  affairs,  and 
ever  glad  of  the  furtherance  and  helping  forward 
of  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm.' 

*  Machtk's  Diary,  January  32. 
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At  the  concluding  words  voices  answered,  Ch.  28. 
'  Yes,  yes,  yes/  Some  one  cried  above  the  rest,  /7T7T 
*  This  is  found  now  too  true/  J^a-  ««• 

The  duke  then  drew  off  his  rinfi^s,  and  eave  Throws  off 
them  to  the  executioner.     Dropping  his  doaThe  ^' 
unbuckled  his  sword,  which  he  presented  to  the  "^  ^®"' 
Lieutenant    of   the  Tower,    and,   after   a    few 
words  with  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  had 
attended  him,  he  loosened  his  shirt-coUar,  and 
knelt  quietly  before  the  block.     Three  times  he 
was  heard  to  say,  ^  Lord  Jesus,  save  me.'     The 
headsman's  arm  rose,  fell,  and  all  was  over. 

The  English  public,  often  wildly  wrong  on  The  by- 
general  questions,  are  good  judges,  for  the  most  aip  th^ 
part,  of  personal  character ;  and  so  passionately  ^|^^' 
was  Somerset  loved,  that  those  who  were  nearest  ^  ^^^^• 
the  scaffold  started  forward  to  dip  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  his  blood.     His  errors  were  forgotten 
in  the  tragedy  of  his  end;    and  the  historian 
who  in  his  life  found  much  to  censure,  who,  had 
he  recovered  his .  Protectorate,  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  story  of 
authority  unwisely  caught  at  and  unwisely  used, 
can  find  but  good  words  only  for  the  victim  of  • 
the  treachery  of  Northumberland. 

Li  revolutions  the  most  excellent  things  are 
found  ever  side  by  side  with  the  most  base. 
The  enthusiast  for  the  improvement  of  mankind 
works  side  by  side  with  the  adventurer,  to  whom 
change  is  welcome,  that  he  may  better  his  fortune 
in  the  scramble:  and  thus  it  is  that  patriots  The  two 
and  religious  reformers  show  in  fairest  colours  j^^^^g 
when  their  cause  is  ungained,  when  they  are  a 
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Ch.  a8.  struggling  minority  chiefly  called  upon  to  suffer. 
Gold  and  silver  will  not  answer  for  the  purposes 

l.D.  1552.  *^        * 

Jan.  11,  of  a  currency  till  they  are  hardened  with  some 
interfusion  of  coarser  metal ;  and  truth  and  jus- 
tice, when  they  have  forced  their  way  to  power, 
make  a  compromise  with  the  world,  and  accept 
some  portion  of  the  world's  spirit  as  the  price 
at  which  they  may  exercise  their  ever  limited 
dominion.  So  it  is  at  the  best :  too  often,  as  the 
devil  loves  most  to  mar  the  fairest  works,  the 
good,  when  success  is  gained,  are  pushed  aside  as 
.  dreamers,  or  used  only  as  a  shield  for  the  bad 
deeds  of  their  confederates;  they  are  happy  if 
their  own  nature  escape  infection  from  the  in- 
struments which  they  use,  and  from  the  elements 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  work. 
Cninmer,  While  the  lay  ministers  of  Edward  VI.  were 
himself  ^sowing  tho  wiud,'  where  the  harvest  in  due 
tht^crimes  time  would  follow.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  keeping 
verament  ^loof  morc  Bud  morc  from  them  and  their  doings, 
or  meddling  in  them  only  to  protest,  was  work- 
ing silently  at  the  English  Prayer-book.  No 
plunder  of  church  or  crown  had  touched  the 
hands  of  Cranmer.  No  fibre  of  political  in- 
trigue, or  crime,  or  conspiraxjy  could  be  traced 
to  the  palace  at  Lambeth.  He  had  lent  himself, 
it  was  true,  in  his  too  great  eagerness  to  carry 
out  the  Beformation,  to  the  persecution  and  de- 
position of  Bonner  and  Gardiner ;  but  his  share* 


*  Underbill,  '  the  hot  gos- 
peller/ tells  in  hisiVorro/tvehow 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Northum- 


herland  he  arrested  the  Vicar  of   The   yioar   had   disturbed   the 


Stepney,  'Abbot  quondam  of 
Tower  Hill/  and  carried  him  to 
Croydon  before  the  archbisht^. 
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had    been  slight  in  the    more  recent  acts  of  Cn.aS. 
violence  which  recovered  to  the  Catholics  the  T7TIZ 
hearts  of  the  English  people ;   and  to  the  last  Jaanwy- 
he  was  considered  by  the  ultras  as  timid  and 
intellectually  weak. 

Whether  the  charge  of  timidity  was  true,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  when  Edward 
died  and  Northumberland  recanted;  when  the 
noisy  tongues  of  the  gospellers  were  heard  only 
at  a  saie  distance,  and  the  so-called  timid  ones 
remained  to  witness  to  their  faith  in  suffering. 
Happily  for  his  memory,  and  happily  for  the 
Church  of  England,  the  archbishop  was  more 
nobly  occupied  than  the  *  gospellers '  desired  to 
see  him. 

As  the  translation  of  the  Bible  bears  upon  it  the  Wm  si- 
imprint  of  themind  of  Tyndal,so,  while  the  Church  working  at 
of  England  remains,  the  image  of  Cranmer  will  be  \^^. " 
seen  reflected  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  Liturgy.  ^^• 
The  most  beautiful  portions  of  it  are  translations 
from  the  Breviary ;  yet  the  same  prayers  trans- 
lated by  others  would  not  be  those  which  chime 


preachers  in  Stepney  Church, 
caused  the  hells  to  he  rung  when 
they  were  at  sermon,  and  chal- 
lenged their  doctrine  in  the 
pulpit.  'The  archhishop  was 
too  full  of  lenity/  '  a  little  he  re- 
buked him,  and  bid  him  do  no. 
more  so/  The  Puritan's  zeal 
was  kindled.  '  My  Lord/  said 
Underbill,  'metbinks  you  are 
too  gentle  unto  so  stout  a 
papist/ — ^'We  have  no  law  to 
punish  them,'  said  the  arch- 
bishop.— *No  law  P  my  Lord,* 
the  gospeller  exclaimed;  'if  I 


had  your  authority,  I  would  be 
so  bold  to  unvicar  him,  or  mi- 
nister Some  sharp  punishment 
unto  him.  If  ever  it  come  to 
their  turn,  they  will  show  you 
no  such  favour.'  — *  Well,*  said 
the  archbishop,  '  if  God  so  pro- 
yide,we  must  abide  it.* — *  Surely,' 
said  Underbill,  *  God  will  never 
thank  you  for  this,  but  rather 
take  the  sword  from  such  as 
will  not  use  it  upon  his  enemies.' 
— Undbbhill's  iTarra^iye,  M&. 
Sarleian,  425. 
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Ch.  28.  like  cliurcli-bells  in  the  ears  of  the  English  child. 
7TTT7  The  translations,   and  the  addresses  which  are 
January,  original,  havc  the  same  silvery  melody  of  lan- 
guage, and  breathe  the  same  simplicity  of  spirit. 
So  long  as  Cranmer  trusted  himself,  and  would 
not  let  himself  be  dragged  beyond  his  convictions, 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  feelings  of  the 
The  Bpirit  best  amons:  his  countrymen.    With  the  reverend 

of  Cranmer  °  .  ■' 

repre-  lovc  for  the  past,  which  could  appropriate  its  ez« 
Uiat  was  cellences,  he  could  feel  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
bSoSq!^*  sity  for  change.  "While  he  could  no  longer  regard 
^^°'  the  sacraments  with  a  superstitious  idolatry,  he 
saw  in  them  ordinances  divinely  appointed,  and 
therefore  especially,  if  inexpUcably,  sacred. 

In  this  temper,  for  the  most  part,  the  English 
church  services  had  now,  after  patient  labour, 
been  at  length  completed  by  him,  and  were  about 
to  be  laid  before  parliament.       They  had  grown 
slowly.     First  had  come  the  Primers  of  Henry 
YIII. ;  then  the  Litany  was  added ;  and  then  the 
first  Communion-book.     The  next  step  was  the 
Prayer-book  of  1549 ;  and  now  at  last  the  com- 
plete Liturgy,  which  survives  after  three  hundred 
Finx  and   ycars.     In  a  few  sentences  only,  inserted  appa- 
^^^n  on  rently  under  the  influence  of  Eidley,  doctrinal 
oMhe  M^  theories  were  pressed  beyond  the  point  to  which 
cramentB.    opiuiou  was  legitimately  gravitating.   The  priest 
was   converted  absolutely  into  a  minister,  the 
altar  into  a  table,   the  eucharist  into   a  com- 
memoration,  and  a  commemoration  only.      But 
these  peculiarities  were  uncongenial  with  the  rest 
of  the  Liturgy,  with  which  they  refused  to  har- 
monize; and  on  the  final  establishment  of  the 
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Church  of  England,  were  dropped  or  modified.*  Ch.  28. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  seed  of  vital  alterations,  ^^ 
for  which  the  nation  was'  unprepared;  which,  Jmwjt. 
had  Edward  Uved  two  years  longer,  would  have 
produced,  first,  the  destruction  of  the  Church  as  a 
hody  politic,  and  then  an  after-fruit  of  re-action 
more  inveterate  than  even  the  terrible  one  under 
Mary.     .But  Edward  died  before  the  Liturgy  Oeneni 
could  be  further  tampered  with ;  and  from  amidst  of  the 
the  foul  weeds  in  which  its  roots  were  buried  it  ^'^^• 
stands  up   beautiful,  the  one  admirable  thing 


•  ProfitTAwik  ^  1549. 

TkA  pHmt  shall  first 
reeelTe  the  eommimioii 
In  both  Idndfl,  and  next 
deliyer  it  to  other  minis- 
tert.  If  any  be  there  pre- 
sent, that  they  may  be 
ready  to  help  the  chief 
minister,  and  after  to  the 
people.  And  when  he  de- 
liTereth  the  tacrament  qf 
the  body  (f  Chritt,  he 
shall  M^  to  eyeiy  one- 


TV  hodg<^  our  Lord 
Jtmu  Ckriat  freeerve  thy 
body  and  tout  to  ever* 
laekngt^ 

And  the  minister  de- 
lirering  the  eaorameni  qf 
the  VUfod,  and  giving 
erery  one  to  drink  once, 
and  BO  more,  shall  say — 


The  Uoodqf  our  Lord 
Jetut  Christ,  lohieh  wu 
ehedJbrthee,preKrve  thy 
body  and  ioul  to  everkut- 


Prayer-^ook  of  i55». 

Then  shall  Me  wMtier 
first  receive  the  comma- 
nioB  in  both  kinds  him- 
self;  and  next  deliver  it 
to  other  ministers,  if 
there  be  any  present, 
that  they  may  help  the 
chief  minister ;  and  after 
to  the  people  it^  their 
handt,  kneeUng.  And 
when  he  delivereth  the 
bread,  he  shall  i»y — 


Tbke  and  eat  this  in 
remembranee  that  Ckritt 
dtedjbr  thee,  and  feed  on 
him  in  thy  heart  by  faith 
wUh  ihankegMng. 

And  the  minister  that 
dellvereth  the  cap  shall 
say— 


Drkkk  tkte  in 
branee  that  ChrisCs  blood 
toot  thedjbr  thee,  and  be 
thanliM' 


Prayer-book  (f  Sttzabelh, 

Then  shall  the  minis- 
ter first  receive  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds 
himself;  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  the  same 
to  the  bishoptt  priette, 
and  deaoone  in  like  man- 
ner, if  any  be  present ; 
and  after  thai  to  the 
people  also  in  their 
hands,  all  meekly  kneel- 
ing. And  when  he  de- 
Uveratl^  the  bread  to 
any  one,  he  shall  say — 

7%e  body  of  our  Lord 
Jeeut  Chriet,  which  wm 
ywtn  JOT  MM,  preeefffe 
thy  body  and  tout  to  ever' 
taking  life.  Take  and 
eat  thi$  in  remembranoe 
that  Chriet  dted  Jbr  thee, 
and  feed  on  hkn  in  thy 
heart  byftdth  toUh  thanks- 
gioing. 

And  the  minister  that 
delivereth  the  cop  to  any 
one,  shall  say — 

I%e  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
shedjbr  thee,  preserve  thy 
body  and  soul  to  ever- 
lasUngHfh,  Drinkthisin 
remembrance  that  Christ's 
Uood  was  shed  Jbr  thee, 
andbethanJ^fUL 


Similarly  in  the  oonaecration  of  the  elements,  the  sig^  of  the  cross 
was  directed  to  be  nsed  in  I549»  and  omitted  in  155^-  ^^^^ 
were  other  changes.  The  duceming  reader  will  see  the  spirit  of 
them  in  these  comparisons. 
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CH.a8.  which  the  unhappy  reign  produced.  Prenia- 
^^  turely  bom,  and  too  violently  forced  upon  the 
Janoftiy.  country,  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  right  thing,  the 
thing  which  essentially  answered  to  the  spiritual 
demands  of  the  nation.  They  rebelled  against 
it,  because  it  was  precipitately  thrust  upon  them ; 
but  services  which  have  overlived  so  many  storms 
speak  for  their  own  excellence,  and  speak  for  the 
merit  of  the  workman. 
Thearti-  As  the  Liturgy  was  prepared  for  parliament 
gion,  w?at  ^nd  people,  so  for  the  convocation  and  the  clei^ 
m7iSt  there  were  drawn  up  a  body  of  articles  of  religion : 
n^7"*  forty-two  of  them,  as  they  were  first  devised; 
thirty -nine,  as  they  are  now  known  to  the  theo- 
logical student.  These  also  have  survived,  and, 
Hke  other  things  in  this  country,  have  survived 
their  utiKty,  and  the  causes  which  gave  them 
birth.  Articles  of  belief  they  have  been  called ; 
articles  of  teaching;  articles  of  peace.  Pro- 
testants who  have  restored  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  who  condemn  so  emphatically  the 
articles  added  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the 
Christian  creed,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  be- 
cause human  beings  are  not  permitted  to  bind  pro- 
positions of  their  own  upon  the  consciences  of 
believers,  will  scarcely  pretend  that  they  are  the 
first.  If  it  be  unlawful  for  a  Catholic  council  to 
enlarge  the  dogmatic  system  of  Christianity,  no 
more  can  it  be  permitted  to  a  local  church  to  im- 
pose upon  the  judgment  a  series  of  intricate  asser- 
tions on  theological  subtleties  which  the  most 
polemical  divines  will  not  call  vital,  or  on  questions 
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of  public  and  private  moralitj,  where  the  con-  Ch.  28. 

science  should  be  the  only  guide.  aTTsTT 

The  death  of  the  Xhike  of  Somerset  was  fol-  Jannary. 

SomenetTB 

lowed  by  the  trial  and  execution  of  Vane,  Par-  confede- 
tridge,  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Arundel.     The  exMuted. 
condemnation  of  Arundel  was  effected  with  great 
difficulty.     The  jury  were  shnt  .up  on  a  day  in 
January  twenty-four  hours,  without  fire,  food,  or  J"**  *8. 
drink,  before  they  would  agree  upon  a  verdict,  and 
the  four  sufferers  died  protesting  their  innocence. 

On  the  30th  of  January  Northumberland  met  Parliament 

1.  .  meets. 

paruament. 

The  Prayer-book  passed  without  difficulty. 
Cuthbert  Tunstal,  the  last  bishop  who  would  have 
opposed  it,  had  joined  Gardiner  in  the  Tower, 
the  letter  found  among  Somerset's  papers  having 
furnished  an  excuse  to  lay  hands  upon  him ;  and  a 
second  act  was  passed  for  uniformity  of  reli^dous  The  act  of 
worship-persons  who  refused  to  come  to  c^ch  ^^' 

I'l-r-ii  •i«il  Without 

bemg  liable  to  censure  or  excommumcation,  those  difficaity. 
who  attended  any  other  service  to  imprisonment. 
A  zeal  was  affected  also  for  the  more  practical 
parts  of  religion,  the  humour  of  the  people  be- 
coming  dangerous,  and  the  more  earnest  among 
the  Beformers  insisting  on  being  heard.      In  a 
sermon  before  the  king,  Bidley  had  spoken  of  the  Bi<u«7 
distress  to  which  the  spoliation  of  public  charities  before  the 
had  reduced  the  London  poor.     Edward  sent  for  diato^n  of^ 
him  afterwards,  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  *''®  p^^^** 
said,  and  asked  him  what  should  be  done.      Too 
wise  to  refer  such  a  question  to  the  council,  the 
bishop  said  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  were 
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CH.aS.  the  best  persons  to  consult  with,  and  Edward 

A.D.  i55«.  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Bichard  Dobbs,  the  mayor, 

Tki^'.  ^*^  ^^^  Eidley  charged  himself.     The  cor- 

wS  ^    poration,  in  the  last  few  years,  had  shown  in 

redeem.in  favourable  contrast  with  the  government.    While 

faults  of    the  dependents  of  Somerset  and  Northumberland 

^^"^    were  appropriating  and  absorbing  hospitals  and 

schools,    the   Lord   Mayor  and  aldermen   had 

founded  others  at  their  own  expense;  and  now, 

on  the  invitation  of  the  king,  they  proceeded  in 

the  same  direction  with  more  eflTective  energy. 

The  House  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  repaired  and 

refitted  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  under 

Christ's     the  name  of  Christ's   Hospital.      St.  Thomas's 

stT^    Hospital,  which  had  been  suppressed,  was  pur- 

S^BartSo-  cl^as^  by  the  corporation  for  the  reception  of  the 

lomoVa     impotent  and  diseased  poor*     St.  Bartholomew's 

was  surrendered  by  the  crown  into  the  mayor's 

hands,  with  fresh  endowments;   and  the  royal 

palace  of  Bridewell,  a  little  later,  with  the  estate 

which  had  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Savoy, 

was  made  over  as  a  workhouse  for  able-bodied 

labourers  out  of  employ.* 


aie  re- 
founded 
and  re- 
endowed. 


*  H0LIN8HED.  Stow*8  &wr* 
vey  qf  London,  Bridewell  was 
granted  bj  the  crown  at  the 
particolar  ientreatj  of  Bidle^, 
whose  characteristic  letter  to 
Cecil  on  the  subject  survives. 

Good  Mr.  Cecil, 
I  must  be  a  suitor  to  you 
in  our  master  Christ's  cause. 
I  beseech  you  be  good  unto 
him.  The  matter  is,  sir,  alas, 
he  hath  lyen  too  long  abroad,  as 
you  do  know,  without  lodging,  in 


the  streets  of  London,  both  hun- 
gry, naked,  and  cold.  Now 
thanks  be  unto  Almighty  God, 
the  citizens  are  willing  to  refresh 
him,  and  to  givchim  both  meat, 
drink,  clothing,  and  firing.  But 
alas,  sir,  they  lack  lodging  for 
him ;  for  in  some  one  house  th^y 
say  they  are  fain  to  lodge  three 
families  under  one  roof.  Sir, 
there  is  a  wide  large  house  of 
the  King's  Majesty's  called 
Bridewell  that  would  wonderful 
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A.D.  1553. 

Febniary. 
Parliament 


meaaares 
for  social 
reform. 


Not  to  be  left  too  far  behind  by  the  citizens,  ^  Ch.  38. 
the  government  exerted  themselves  in  the  same 
direction.  An  act  was  passed  in  parliament  for 
the  collection  of  alms  for  the  poor  in  every  parish. 
The  contributions  were  nominally  voluntary,  but 
payment  might  be  enforced  by  the  reproofs  of  the 
clergy,  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  by  punish- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.*  The 
scandalous  frauds  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
doth  having  iajured  the  credit  of  the  trade,t  the 
sheep-farming  no  longer  yielded  its  dispropor- 
tionate profits ;  the  tillage  question  could,  there- 
fore, be  taken  up  again  with  a  chance  of  success. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  hold  district 
courte,  to  empanel  juries,  and  compel  the  owners 
to  bring  their  recent  pastures  tmder  the  plough.  % 
The  Elanders  Jews  having  made  the  govern- 


well  serve  to  lodge  Christ  in,  if 
he  might  find  such  good  friends 
in  the  court  as  would  procure 
in  his  cause.  Surely,  I  have  so 
good  an  opinion  in  the  King's 
Mijesty,  that  if  Christ  had  such 
faithful  and  hearty  friends  that 
would  heartily  speak  for  him, 
he  should  qndouhtedly  speed  at 
the  King's  Majesty's  hands.  Sir, 
I  have  promised  my  hrethren  the 
citizens  in  this  matter  to  move 
you,  hecause  I  take  you  for  one 
that  feareth  Grod,  and  would  not 
that  Christ  should  lie  no  more 
ahroad  in  the  street.  There  is  a 
rumour  that  one  goeth  about  to 
buy  that  house  of  the  King's 
Mi^esty,  and  to  pull  it  down. 
If  there  be  any  such  thing,  for 
God's  sake  speak  you  in  our 


Master's  cause.  I  have  written 
unto  Mr.  Gates  more  at  large  in 
this  matter.  I  join  you  with 
him  and  all  that  look  for  Christ's 
benediction  in  the  latter  day. 
If  Mr.  Cheke  was  with  you,  in 
whose  recovery  God  be  blessed, 
I  would  surely  make  him  in  this 
behalf  one  of  Christ's  special 
advocates,  or  rather  one  of  his 
principal  proctors ;  and  surely  I 
would  not  be  said  nay.  And 
thus  I  wish  you  in  Christ  ever 
well  to  fare.  From  my  house 
at  Fulham  this  present  Sunaay. 
'  Tours  in  Christ, 

NiC.  LOKDON. 

— Lansdowne  M88,  3. 
•  j  Edward  VI.  cap.  a. 
t  Ibid.  cap.  6. 
X  Ibid.  cap.  5. 


898  Statute  of  Usury. 

Ch.  28.  ment  susceptible  on  money  questions,  they 
"■^"^  passed  a  statute  of  usury,  which  formed  a  curious 
PebniMy.  complement  to  their  g^eneral  administration  of 

Sttttate  of  *  ° 

Bmry.  the  finances.  By  the  9th  of  the  37th  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  legal  interest  of  money  was  limited  to 
ten  per  cent.  ^  But  this  was  not  meant,'  it  was 
now  declared,*  *  as  if  to  allow  usury,  which  was  a 
thing  unlawAil,'  ^  a  vice  most  odious  and  detest- 
able ;'  but  only  '  for  the  avoiding  of  more  ill  and 
inconvenience  that  before  that  time  was  used:' 
and  since  a  sense  of  their  duties  in  this  matter 
*  could  by  no  godly  teaching  and  persuasion  sink 
into  the  hearts  of  divers  greedy,  iincharitable, 
and  covetous  persons,'  it  was  decreed  that  thence- 
forward no  interest  of  any  kind  should  be  de- 
manded or  given  upon  any  loan,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture,  imprisonment,  and  fine. 

So  far  all  had  gone  smoothly.      On  other 

matters  the  Commons  were  more  suspicious  and 

less  tractable.      The  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of 

the  Duke  of  Somerset  gave  occasion  to  a  sharp 

An  act  to   debate.      A  Protestant  heresy  bill,   introduced 

BiSbopof**for  the  protection  of  the  king's  subjects  from 

rtJedS?  by  siich  hcrcsies   as    might   happen   by  strangers 

^®^^*®  dwelling  among  them,'  was  referred  to  a  com- 

moni.       mittee  of  bishops ;  but  fell  through  and  was  lost.f 

Northumberland,  intending  to  appropriate  the 

estates  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  brought  in  a 

The  bishop  bill  to  deprive  Tunstal,  on  a  charge  of  treason, 

is  deprived        j  jj«  •j.i»i^  i  •j» 

by  ft  lay     and  succeeded,  m  spite  of  Cranmer  s  opposition, 

committee. 

•  j;  Edward  VI.  cap.  ao. 
t  Lords  Journals,  j  and  6  Edward  VL 
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in  carrying  it  through  the  Lords.      The  Lower  Ch.  28. 
House,  however,  required  that  Tunstal's  accusers 

^  ^         T.  ^D,  1551, 

should  be  brought  face  to  face  with  him,  and  that  March. 
he  should  be  heard  in  his  defence,  which  for  many 
reasons  would  be  inconvenient.  The  duke, 
therefore,  withdrew  his  bill,  and  proceeded  by 
commission,  which  did  the  work  for  him  less 
scrupulously,  but  did  not  improve  his  reputation. 
Cranmer  refused  to  sit,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  was  deposed  by  a  court  composed  of 
laymen. 

Still  more  significant  was  the  treatment  which 
a  new  statute  of  treason  received  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  the  administration  became  more 
detested,  incendiary  pamphlets  and  handbills 
multiplied,  and  it  was  desired  to  restore  in 
some  degree  the  sharp  discipline  of  the  last  reign. 
The  Lords  again  compUed.*  The  Commons  re- 
jected  the  government  measure,  and  drew  another 
of  their  own.f  Li  the  absence  of  a  copy  of  the 
rejected  bill,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  con- 
tained ;  it  may  be  conjectured,  however,  with  some 
certainty,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  clause  which 
appears  in  the  act  as  it  was  finally  passed,  a  clause 
providing  that  no  person  should  in  future  be^J^ 
attainted  or  convicted  of  treason  under  that  or  ^^* 
any  other  statute,  unless  the  charges  in  the.in- 


TheCom« 

mOII8T6- 


*  It  u  easy  to  see  why :  there 
were  but  foriy-aeven  lay  peers 
who  had  seats  in  this  parliament ; 
thirty-one  was  the  fullest  attend- 
ance daring  this  session,  the 
Catholic  lords  systematically  ab- 
sentiDg  themselves.  .Theconndl 


and  their  friends,  therefore,  being 
ponctnally  at  their  seats,  and 
having  bishops  of  their  own  crea- 
tion at  their  backs,  were  certain 
in  almost  all  cases  of  a  minority, 
t  QwnmwM  JowmdU^  5  and 
6  Edward  YI. 
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State  of  Germany. 


Affairs  of 
Germany. 


Oh.  28.  dictment  should  have  been  first  proved  in  the 
^^  ^  presence  of  the  accused  by  two  witnesses  at 
April  15.  least.* 

Parliament     Northumberland's  endeavours  to  fill  the  vacant 

MivecL      seats  in  the  House  with  wise  and  discreet  persons 

had  been  too  successful.     The  composition  did 

not  please  him,  and  on  the  15th  of  April  the  first 

parliament  of  Edward  YI.  was  dissolved. 

Outward  events,  however,  continued  to  favour 
him,  tempting  him  to  believe  himself  irresistible, 
and  leading  him  on  to  the  fatal  step  which  for 
the  moment  made  shipwreck  of  the  Beformation. 
The  English  council  had  refiised  the  application 
of  Duke  Maurice  and  the  princes  of  the  League 
for  assistance.  They  had  declined  to  take  part 
in  a  movement  which  was  to  break  the  power  of 
Charles  V.  in  Q-ermany  for  ever,  and  give  peace 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century  to  the  Lutheran 
churches.  Magdeburg  stiU  held  out;  but  the 
secret  of  Maurice's  intentions  was  so  well  kept 
that,  although  Charles  suspected  him  of  voluntary 
negligence,  he  seems  to   have  entertained  no 


•  '  Provided  always,  and  be  it 
enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  no  person  shall  be  in* 
dieted,  arraigned,  condemned, 
convicted,  or  attainted  for  any 
treasons  that  now  be,  or  hereafter 
shall  be,  which  shall  hereafter 
be  perpetrated,  committed,  or 
done,  unless  the  same  offender  or 
offenders  be  thereof  accosed  by 
two  lawful  aociuiers,  which  said 
accusers,  at  the  time  of  the  ar* 
raignment  of  the  party  accused, 
if  they  be  then  living,  shall  be 


brought  in  person  before  the 
party  so  accused,  and  avow  and 
maintain  that  that  they  have  to 
say  against  the  said  party,  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  the  treasou 
or  offences  contained  in  the  bill 
of  indictment  laid  against  the 
party  arraigned.' — ^5  and  6  Ed- 
ward, cap.  zL  sec.  9.  The  act 
containing  this  salutary  order 
was  repealed  by  the  ist  of  Maiy, 
or  the  reform  of  the  Eng^h 
treason  law  would  have  been 
antedated  by  a  century. 
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serious  misgivings  about  Iiim.     He  had  spies  in  Ch.  zS. 
the    duke's   camp ;   but  his  spies  played   him  ^^ 
false,  or  were  themselves  deceived ;   and  while  _^°p^**- 

Charles  V., 

Maurice  was  corresponding  with  England  and  before  ' 
France,  and  making  preparations  for  a  general  A^^bnrg, 
revolt,  the  Emperor,  in  fancied  security,  had 
arranged  to  go  to  Innspruck,  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  the  Pro- 
testant representatives  should  present  themselves 
there  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

On  leaving  Augsburg  Charles  ventured  on  a 
measure  of  imprudent  intimidation.  His  inability 
to  enforce  the  Interim  there,  even  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, and  under  his  own  eyes,  had  exasperated 
him.     On  the   a6th  of  Aufinist  the  Bishop   oi^^^p^^^^^ 

Lutheran 

Arras  sent  for  the  Protestant  clergy;  accused eiergy. 
them  briefly  of  disobedience  to  the  Imperial  re-  ^"'""*''- 
scripts ;  and  requiring  them  to  take  an  oath  to 
depart  out  of  Germany,  he  ordered  them  at  once, 
and  without  an  hour's  delay,  to  leave  their  houses 
and  the  town.  In  vain  they  appealed  to  the  law, 
and  claimed  the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  were 
driven  out,  and  Sir  Bichard  Morryson,  writing 
from  the  spot,  describes  the  consequences  of  this 
high-handed  tyranny.  '  Men  do  much  marvel,'  he 
wrote  to  the  council,  *  that  M.  d' Arras  durst  ven- 
ture to  do  this ;  more,  that  he  durst  do  it  at  this 
time;  more  than  all,  that  the  Emperor  would 
consent  to  a  thing  that  so  easily  might  have 
turned  him,  his  court,  yea,  his  whole  city,  to 
trouble ;  but  what  doth  greedy  ambition  stick  at, 
or  what  doth  not  desperate  desire  force  men  to 
attempt?      The  Emperor's  friends  be  fleeting 

VOL.  V,  D  n 


m  vain. 
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Ch.  28.  again,  his  enemies  ready  to  do  their  worst ;  he 
rZT^t.  «^^*»  therefore,  make  friends  of  Julius  HI.,  his 
August,  surety  so  long  as  it  lasteth.  He  must  do  dis- 
pleasure to  as  many  as  he  may,  so  his  friend 
Julius  be  thereby  pleased.  The  wound  is 
Theinha-  yet  green,  and  not  so  felt  as  perhaps  it  wiU 
monstrate  be  wheu  time  and  trouble  shall  lay  open 
the  multitude  and  greatness  of  these  mens 
miseries.  Men  and  women  are  at  this  pre- 
sent so  astounded  at  the  whole  of  their 
misery  that  they  have  no  leisure  to  peruse  the 
parts  thereof.  There  be  few  shops  but  some 
men  or  women  be  seen  weeping  in  them;  few 
streets  but  there  be  men  in  plumps,  that  look  as 
they  had  rather  do  worse  than  suffer  their  present 
thraldom.  On  Friday  last  there  were  about  a 
hundred  women  at  the  Emperor's  gates,  howling, 
and  asking  in  their  outcries  where  they  should 
christen  their  children,  or  whether  their  children, 
not  christened  should  be  taken  as  heathen  dogs. 
They  would  have  gone  to  the  Emperor's  house, 
but  our  Catholic  Spaniards  kept  them  out,  re- 
viling them.  The  papist  churches  have  for  all 
this  no  more  customers  than  they  had — ^not  ten 
of  the  townsmen  in  some  of  their  greatest  syna- 
gogues. The  churches  are  locked  up ;  the  people  sit 
weeping  at  home,  and  do  say  they  will  beg  among 
Protestants,  rather  than  live  in  wealth  where  they 
must  be  papists.  Babes  new  bom  lie  unchris* 
tened ;  they  wiU  have  no  Latin  christening.'  * 

The  German    troops    mutinied;    they  were 

-       -    - 

*  Morryson  and   Wotton  to  the  Council:  M8,  Cypher,  Sep- 
tember I,  State  Paper  Office. 
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'  almost  all  wont  to  go  to  the  Protestant  ser*  Ch.  28. 

vice,   and  talked  madly  of  the  banishment  of 

their  preachers.'*     Fresh  companies  of  Spaniards   August.' 
were  bronght  into  the  town,  and  the  Germans 
marched  beyond  the  walls. 

Haying  lighted  the  match  with  his  own  hands,  And 
the  Emperor    set    out  for  Innsprack,  leaving  de^  for 
Maurice  behind  him  to  follow  out  his  own  plans  ^^™<^- 
at  his  leisure.     The  Italian  quarrel  had  expanded, 
and  war  with  France  was  now  openly  declared. 
The  Turkish  fleet,  as  in  the  old  times  of  Francis, 
came  down  into  the  Mediterranean  as  the  allies 
of  France;   a  Turkish  army  again  threatened 
Hungary ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same 
policy  the  French  court  concluded  a  secret  league  Maunoe 
with  the  Protestant  princes.     Maurice  undertook  i^^tiu- 
to  keep  Charles  in  play  with  fair  words  till  the  ^^^^^ 
moment  came  to  strike,  and,  with  the  spring, 
the  French  troops  were  to  enter  Germany. 

Over  the  thin  crust  of  the  mine  which  was  to  Sept.  i. 
burst  under  their  feet  the  Council  of  Trent  re-  ■iona'S  the 
commenced  their  sessions  on  the  ist  of  September.  ^^^\^ 
The  Italian  and  Spanish  bishops  were  duly  in  commence. 
their   places;   the  German  Catholics  were  re- 
ported as  on  the  way ;  the  Diet  had  undertaken 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Lutherans ;  the  French 
bishops  had  not  come,  and  nothing  was  known 
of  them.  France  was  the  point  to  which  the  eyes 
of  the  fathers  were  most  anxiously  turning.     If 
France  was  true  to  the  Church,  her  differences 
with  the  Emperor  could  be  soon  composed,  and  all 

*  Morrjson  and  Wotton  to  the  Council :  M8,  Cypher,  Septem- 
ber I,  State  Paper  Office. 
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A.D.  I55I. 

September. 
The  French 
biahops  are 
not  per- 
mitted to 
attend. 


Manrioe 
demands 
that  the 
Lutheran 
divines 
shall  have 
votes  in  the 
connciJ, 


would  be  well.  But  Prance,  if  the  eldest  child 
of  the  Church,  was  also  the  prodigal  child,  for- 
getful of  her  duties  to  her  parent.  Instead  of 
bishops,  there  came  a  letter  from  the  King, 
addressed  to  the  assembly — not  as  concilium^  a 
holy  council  with  authority;  but  as  conventus^ 
a  convention  of  mere  human  individuals.  With 
many  doubts  they  turned  the  covering  over  be- 
fore they  would  acknowledge  their-reverent  des- 
patch with  reading  it.*  When  the  seal  was 
broken  they  found  professions  of  the  utmost 
devotion  to  the  Church,  but  a  regret  that  the 
GaUican  prelates  would  not  be  able  to  attend. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Lutherans  were  to  be 
admitted  were  still  unsettled.  Tothe  Pope,  Charles 
had  promised  that  they  should  appear  as  criminals. 
To  Maurice  he  had  said  ambiguously  that  the 
council  should  be  free.  On  this  point  Maurice 
made  his  first  open  move.  He  now  demanded 
that  the  Protestant  theologians  should  speak  and 
vote  with  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  that  the 
Scriptures  should  be  the  one  single  rule  of  the 
controversy. t  Further,  although  Charles  had 
promised  the  Protestants  that  their  persons  should 
be  in  no  danger,  the  burning  of  Huss  by  the 


*  The  SpaDish  bishops  were 
forrefusingaltogether.  As  a  mid- 
dle course,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor was  invited  to  request  as  a 
favour  that  the  letter  might  be 
received;  but  the  ambassador, 
with  the  utimost  politeness,  said, 
that  he  had  no  commission.  At 
last  a  learned  prelate  suggested 
that,  if  thej  refused  a  letter  which 


was  addressed  to  them  as  a  con- 
vention, they  could  not  decently 
receive  communications  from  the 
Germans,  who  called  them  con- 
cilium malignantium ;  and  on  the 
whole,  therefore,  it  was  decided 
to  read. — ^PiiLLAyiciNO. 

t  Mont  to  the  Council :  MS, 
Germany,  bundle  i5,StatePaper 
Office.     Compare  Slbidak. 
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Council  of  Constance  showed  that  Catholic  pre-  Ch.  28. 
lates  held  ordinary  engagements  lightly  when^^ 
they  had  a  chance  of  destroying  a  heretic.   Man-  ^f^^' 
rice  had  a  copy  taken,  therefore,  of  the  safe-  the  Fathers 
conduct  extorted  by  Huss's  followers  from  the  shall  abo 
Synod  of  Bale,  and  he  forwarded  a  duplicate  for  SS*Baf^ 
the  signature  of  the  fathers  at  Trent.  ~''^'**'- 

The  first  step  was  followed  instantly  by  a^A^* 
second.     Unpermitted  by  the  Emperor,  he  made  borg  is 
terms  with  Magdeburg,  conceding,  under  a  show 
of  fair  words,  every  point  for  which  the  city  was 
contending;  and  the  garrison  immediately  took 
service  in  Maurice's  own  army.*    Next,  having  ^^^^' 
so  far  thrown  off  the  mask,  he  sent  a  formal  de-  Lutheran 
mand  for  the  Uberation  of  the  Landgrave  oi^tJT 
Hesse ;  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  Duke  of  Meek-  ^^^f^e 
lenburg,  the  King  of  Denmark,  Albert  of  Bran- 1^*«»^«- 
denburg,  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  attaching 
'  their  signatures  to  the  petition. 

The  Emperor  still  affected  to  be  blind  to 
Maurice's  attitude.  It  was  his  policy  tp  avoid 
seeing  what,  if  forced  upon  him,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  resent,  and,  resenting,  was  for  the 
moment  unable  to  punish.  About  the  Land- 
grave he  answered  vaguely  neither  yes  nor  no. 
On  this  and  other  matters  he  could  speak  best. 


*  The  terms  of  submission 
were  nofc  generally  made  known, 
but  the  truth  was  felt  before  it 
was  acknowledged.  A  letter 
from  Hamburg  to  the  English 
ooundl,  on  the  4th  of  November, 
•aya:  'Theoity  of  Magdeburg  hath 
taken  good  Buooesa  in  thia  treaty. 


They  have  a  joyful  peace.  Duke 
Maurice  i«  their  defender,  and 
hath  taken  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
city  and  camp  to  serve  him.'-^ 
John  Brigantine  to  the  Goundl : 
MS.  670rmaiiy,  handle  15,  State 
Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  28.  lie  said,  in  person,  and  he  desired  that  Maurice 

^^  ,^^j  would  follow  him  to  Innspruck :  meantime,  the 

^©▼wttber.  ambassadors  of   the  Lutheran  states  —  among 

thennam-  them  Sleidau    the  historian — ^presented  them- 

appewat   selves  at  Trent  to  request  the  safe-conduct  for 

^'       the  divines,  and  to  settle  the  terms  on  which 

these  divines  were  to  be  present.     The  differences 

between  the  intentions  of  one   party  and  the 

expectations  of  the  other  became  at  once  appa- 

The  dif-     rent.     The  ambassadors  eave  in  a  series  of  pro- 

viewa  of    positious  ou  wliich  their  representatives  expected 

iM^es  are  to  be  heard.     The  papal  legatee  wondered  at  the 

to  aa»m-   indeccncy  of  a  desire  to  argue  where  the  only  fit 

modate      couTso  was  submissiou.      The  safe-conduct  was 

toem-  0 

aeiyes.  drawu  and  signed ;  but  it  was  altered  from  the 
Bohemian  pattern,  and  the  ambassadors  would 
not  receive  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
was  acting  for  the  Emperor,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them;  but  he  could  only  prevail  upon 
them  to  refer  to  Maurice,  and  Maurice  ordered 
them  to  stand  to  their  demands,  and  not  to  yield 
an  inch.  FearM  of  provoking  the  Emperor,  the 
fathers  consented  to  grant  the  ambassadors  a  pri- 
vate audience,  in  which  the  Lutheran  views  could 
be  generally  stated.*  The  ambassador  of  Wur- 
temburg  required  a  reconstitution  of  the  council; 
the  Pope,  he  said,  was  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  was 
no  fit  judge  in  his  own  cause.  The  ambassador  of 
Saxe  insisted  most  on  the  safe-conduct,  with  an 
express  allusion  to  Constance  and  the  declaration 
of  the  bishops  there  that  faith  need  not  be  kept 

*  Slbidav. 
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with  heretics.*  The  so-called  heretics,  he  said,  fiir-  Ch.  28. 
ther,  must  be  admitted  to  vote ;  the  past  resolu- 
tions  of  the  council  must  be  reconsidered  where  NoTember. 
the  J  were  at  yariance  with  the  Confession  of  Augs-  fh^m 
burg.     Finally,  he  desired  to  know  what  was  to  h^the 
be  said  of  the  other  resolution  of  the  Council  oi\l^^ 
Constance,  that  a  council  was  above  a  Pope,  "^^"^^y- 
This  last  question,  says  Pallavicino,  drove  the  The  council 
nithers  at  once  among  the  reefs  and  breakers,  of  of  ship- 
which  Clement  Vll.  long  before  had  warned  the 
Emperor. 

Thus  the  time  wore  away  till  March,  when 
the  match  had  burnt  to  the  powder.  Maurice 
moved  on  Augsburg,  which  opened  its  gates 
to  him.  A  French  army  appeared  on  the  Bhine, 
and  Protestant  Germany  was  once  more  openly 
in  arms. 

Panic-stricken  a  second  time,  the  bishops  at  The  French 
Trent  melted  like  the  snow  before  the  returning  ^ndy. " 
sun.     Maurice,  after  restoring  the  expelled  prea-  ^^wT*^ 
chers,  summoned  a  Diet  to  meet  at  Passau  in 
July ;  and  while  the  French  took  possession  of 
Yerdun  and  Metz,  he  himself,  with  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  made  his  way  by  rapid  marches 
into  the  Tyrol.     Charles  had  invited  him  to  And 
Innspruck,  and  to  Innspruck  he  would  go.     The  manhes  on 
mountain  passes  were  fortified,  but  the  hatred  of  ^™*^"^ 
the  Tyrolese  for  the  Spaniards  was  so  intense,  that 


*  PallaTicino  exclaimfl  angrily 
that  the  bishopa  at  Constance 
declaced  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  ruled  only  that  safe-oon- 
duete  granted  by  temporal  princea 


did  not  bind  eoclesiafitical  judges. 
The  modem  Bomanist  will,  per- 
hape,  decline  all  defence  of  a 
council  which  he  regards. ae  half 
beretieal. 
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Ch.  28    they  offered  their  services  as  guides,  and  betrayed 
aXTssT  ^^®  defences.     The  detachments  which  had  been 
^p^-     set  to  guard  them  were  cut  in  pieces;  and  so 
swift  were  the  movements  of  the  German  army, 
that  the  first  intimation  which  Charles  received 
that  they  had  left  Augsburg,  was  the  sound  of 
their  guns  but  a  few  miles  distant.     It  was  said 
that  a  mutiny  among  the  Lanzknechts  delayed  the 
last  advance  of  Maurice,  or  the  Emperor  would 
have  been  a  prisoner.      It  was  said,  also,  that 
Maurice  was  unwilling  to  burden  himself  with  so 
considerable  a  captive;  ^he  had  no  cage  large 
May  ao.   enough  for  such  a  bird.'     But  Charles,  to  save 
ro/fli^^  himself,  had  to  fly  through  a  midnight  storm. 
aUzm-      S^  himself  weak  with  gout*,  in  a  litter,  his  court 
p?Mdiei^  with  such  comforts  as  they  could  carry  on  their 
backs  and  no  more,  made  their  way  in  the  dark- 
ness through  the  mountain  valleys  and  across 
the  swollen  streams  to  the  Venetian  frontier. 
Maurice  did  not  follow.     He  gave  his  troops 
the  plunder  of  the  Imperial  palax^e;  for  himself, 
it  was  enough  to  know  that  he  had  broken  the 
spell  which   threatened  Grermany  with  slavery. 
Juij-     In  July  he  dictated  the  terms  of  the  pacification 

The  Pro- 

testuit  of  Passau ;  and  the  Emperor,  at  war  with  France, 
MSQced  rr  with  the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
of  pSSau.  co^i^cil  for  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  scat- 
tered to  all  the  winds,  gave  up  the  battle  with 
the  Beformation.  The  Landgrave  and  John 
Frederick  were  set  free.  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg  was  again  acknowledged.  The  Im- 
perial chamber  was  reorganized  as  the  Protestants 
had  so  long  demanded.     These  points,  few  but 


orown* 
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vital,  satisfied  the  moderate  desires  of  the  La-  Ch.  a8. 
theran  princes ;  and  making  up  his  mind  to  leave  ;;;^^ 
them  thenceforward  xmmolested  in  their  freedom,     ^^^7- 
Charles  directed  his  remaining  strength  upon 
France. 

Broken  as  he  was,  England  was  now  finally  safe  The  decline 
from  the  Emperor.     In  his  present  weakness,  power  of 
whatever  party  were  dominant  in  England,  Pari-  ^:: 
tan,   Anglican,    or    Papist,   Charles    V.    would  ^^^"J^ 
equally  be  compelled  to  recognise  them,  so  long  *^*^ 
as  he  had  France  upon  his  hands ;  he  would  not  snooeBsion 
only  have  to  treat  with  them  with  courtesy,  but  iith  w>fi  ^ 
be  glad  to  accept  their  support.     The  oppor- 
tunity was  inviting.     It  tempted  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland   into    dreams   which,  so  long 
as  Charles  was  powerful,  he  would  not  have  dared 
to  contemplate. 

But,  before  I  pass  to  the  last  phase  of  the  Pro- 
testant adminisixation,  I  must  say  something  of 
the  fortunes  which  during  all  this  time  had  be- 
fallen Ireland.  The  men  who  had  run  so  strange 
a  course  at  home,  had  produced  results  no  less  ^^  <>^ 
astonishing  in  the  sister  country. 

The  Celtic  and  Celto-Norman  chiefs,  with  whom 
aniirchy  was  chronic  and  peace  the  least  endurable 
of  calamities,  had  for  the  last  five  years  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  imder  the  mild  rule  of 
Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  remained  in  comparative 
quiet.  The  isolation  of  England  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  the  French  invasion  in  1545,  the  inter- 
necine war  with  the  Scots,  had  given  them  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  insurrection.  But  the 
temptation  left  them  unaffected.    Companies  of 
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Ch.  28.  gallowglass  served  in  Henry's  camp  at  Boulogne, 
*""~"~"  and  even  in  Leinster  and  Connanght  there  was 
a  longer  respite  from  murder  and  pillage  than 
those  provinces  had  experienced  since  the  con- 
quest. 
Sir  An-         Somc  part  of  his  success  St.  Leger  owed  to 
stLeger,    himself,   but  he  owed  more  to  fortune.     The 
ciienm-      rems  were  placed  m  his  hands  when,  after  a 
^J^      series  of  defeats,  the  Irish   lords  had  gone  to 
i^'«d      London,  and  had  seen  for  the  first  time  in  their 

prosper-  ' 

ouriy  in  the  lives  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country 
:^% against  wHch  they  had  straggled;  when  they 
H^  had  been  rewarded  with  peerages  for  the  trou- 
^^^*  ble  which  they  had  occasioned,  and  had  been 
permitted  to  appropriate,  on  easy  terms,  the  es- 
tates of  the  Irish  monasteries. 

The  spoliation  for  a  time  compromised  their 
orthodoxy,  and  committed  them  to  English  in- 
terests. It  was  not  till  Henry  was  gone  that 
Ireland  resumed  her  natural  appearance.  The 
policy  of  St.  Leger  had  been  ^  to  make  things 
quiet  ;'*  to  overlook  small  o£Pences  so  long  as  the 
general  order  was  unbroken,  and  to  be  con- 
tented if  each  year  the  forms  of  law  could  be 
pushed  something  deeper  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  Pale.  His  greatest  success  had  been  in  pre- 
vailing upon  an  O'Toole  to  accept  the  decent 
dignity  of  Sheriff  of  Wicklow.  As  a  further 
merit,  and  a  great  one,  he  had  governed  econo- 
mically.     While  the  home    exchequer  was  so 


*  Edward  Walsh  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland :  Irish  MS8. 
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heavily  strained,  the  Deputy  of  Ireland  had  Ch.  a8. 
made  but  few  applications  for  money — concilia- 
tion  was  cheaper  than  force,  and  he  had  been 
happy  in  having  to  deal  with  a  set  of  circum- 
stances which  enabled  him  to  conciliate.  His 
maxim  had  been — Ireland  for  the  Irish ;  he  had 
recommended  Henry  to  return  to  the  old  plan  of 
appointing  an  Irish  deputy,  and  he  had  especially 
recommended  the  Earl  of  Ormond.*  He  had 
naturally  not  pleased  every  one.  The  all-cen- 
sorious Chancellor  Allen  had  occasionally  found 
something  to  coiiidemn,  and  even  with  Ormond 
the  deputy  had  not  always  been  on  terms ;  but 
so  long  as  Henry  lived,  good  management  and 
good  fortune  combined  on  the  whole  in  his  favour, 
and  his  term  of  government  was  creditable  and 
happy. 

But  the  reform  gusts  which  were  borne  across  But  the 
St.  George's  Channel  on  the  accession  of  thenfoma 
child  king,  swept  the  strings  of  the  Irish  harp,  and  by  Rd^ 
woke  the  old  music.   *  If  the  Lords  of  the  Council,'  J^"^^ 
sighed  a   later  deputy,    *had  letten  all  things  ^^^* 
alone  in  the  order  King  Henry  left  them,  and 
meddled  not  to  alter  religion,  the  hurley-burleys 
had  not  happened.'t   But  the  Protector's  mission 
to  regenerate  the  world,  the  pillaged  cathedrals, 
the  emptied  niches,  and  the  whitewashed  church 
walls,  rapidly  stirred  the  jealousies  of  a  passionate 
and  susceptible  people,  and  gave  the  chiefs,  who  by 
this  time  had  made  themselves  secure  in  their  new 


*  Correspondenoe  of  St  Leger:  8taU  Facers,  vol.  iii. 
t  Sir  James  Crofts  to  the  Comicil :  Iruh  M88.  Edward  VL 
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Ch.  28.  properties,  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their 

*"""""  remaining  devotion. 

St  Leger  St.  Leger,  the  pilot  of  the  calm,  was  un- 
wid^ro^'  ®q^al  to  the  hurricane  which  instantly  arose.  He 
s^EawLd^^®  recalled,  and  his  place  was  ta^en  by  Sir 
Belling-     Edward  Bellingham. 

bam.  ,       ® 

The  tourist  who  has  visited  Athlone  may  re- 
member, on  the  edge  of  the  town,  a  half-ruined 
castle,  on  which  the  letters  E.  E.  [Edwardus 
Eex]  stand  out  in  high  and  distinct  reUef. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  memorials 
of  the  brief  administration  of  a  remarkable 
man. 

Edward  Bellingham,  brought  up  originally  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  attracted,  in  1540,  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  employed  by 
him  from  that  time  forward  in  various  secondary 
services.  He  was  in  Hungary  with  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  when  the  Turks  were  at  Pesth.  He 
had  been  on  a  diplomatic  mission  at  Brussels. 
He  was  in  Wallop*s  army  at  Landrecy,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Earl  of  Surrey  at  Boulogne.  His 
most  distinguished  achievement  hitherto  had 
been  when,  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Bellingham  he  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  French  in  1545. 
ii^d  ripe'  When  he  arrived  at  Dublin  the  English  Pale 
^bSlSr  was  fringed  with  a  line  of  fire.  The  Irish  har- 
rection.  bours  swaxmcd  with  pirates.  Catholic  refugees, 
disfrocked  monks,  thieves,  outlaws,  vagabonds, 
had  poured  across  the  Channel,  and,  under  the 
decent  cloak  of  sufierers  for  religion,  were  dis- 
persed among  the  castles  of  the  Irish.  French 
and  Scottish  agents  had  followed,  with  plans  for 
a  French  invasion,  for  the  restoration  of  Gerald 
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Fitzgerald,  for  the  fortification  of  the  Skerries,  Ch.  38. 
and  the  maintenance  there  in  permanence  of  a TT 

*  A.D.  1540. 

French  fleet.* 


•  Irish  MSS.  Edward  VI. 
Tok.  L  and  iL  State  Paper  Office. 
Among  other  French  emiBsariea 
came  John  de  Monlnc,  Biahop 
of  Valence,  accompanied  byyonng 
James  Melville,  then  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  The  editor  of  Melville's 
manuscript  misprinted  the  date 
of  the  visit,  representing  it  as 
having  taken  place  in  1545;  the 
real  date  is  i  J47-8.  Melville 
represents  Edward  as  being  on 
the  English  throne,  and  the 
bishop's  arrival  is  spoken  of  in 
the  State  Correspondence.  In 
spite  of  scandal,  I  must  borrow 
a  page  from  the  story. 

'  John  de  Monluc,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  was  sent  ambassador 
fhim  France  to  the  queen-mother 
of  Scotland,  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise;  and  when  the  said  am- 
bassador was  to  return  to  France, 
it  pleased  the  queen-mother  to 
send  me  with  him.  But  the 
said  bishop  went  first  to  Ireland, 
commanded  thereto  by  the  king 
his  master's  letter,  to  know  more 
particularly  the  motion  and  like- 
lihood of  the  offer  made  by 
O'Neil,  O'DonneU,  O'Dochart, 
and  O'Carroll,  willing  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  England,  and 
become  subject  to  the  King  of 
France.  We  shipped  for  Ire- 
land in  the  month  of  January. 
We  were  storm  sted  by  the  way 
at  a  little  isle  for  seventeen  days; 
and  after  great  danger  of  the 
ship  and  our  lives,  we  entered 
Loch  Foyle  in  Ireland,  upon 
Shrove  Tuesday.  Ere  we  landed 
we  sent  one  George  Paris,  who 


had  been  sent  to  Scotland  by  the 
great  O'Neil  and.  his  associates, 
who  landed  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  married 
O'Dochart's  daughter,  dwelling 
at  the  side  of  a  lake ;  who  came 
to  our  ship  and  welcomed  us,  and 
conveyed  us  to  his  house,  where 
we  rested  that  night.  The  next 
morning  O'Dochart  came  and 
conveyed  us  to  his  house,  which 
was  a  great  dark  tower,  where 
we  had  cold  cheer,  as  herring 
and  biscuit,  for  it  was  Lent. 
There  finding  two  English  grey 
firiars  who  had  fled  out  of  Eng- 
land, the  said  firiars  perceiving 
the  bishop  to  look  very  kindly  to 
O'Dochart's  daughter,  who  fled 
from  him  oontinuaUy,  they 
brought  with  them  a  woman  who 
spoke  English  to  be  with  him ; 
which  harlot  being  kept  quietly 
in  his  chamber,  found  a  littie 
glass  within  a  case  standing  in  a 
window,  for  the  coffers  were  all 
wet  with  the  sea  waves  that  fell 
into  the  ship  during  the  storm. 
She,  believing  it  had  been  or- 
dained to  be  eaten  because  it  had 
an  odoriferous  smell,  therefore 
she  licked  it  clean  out,  which  put 
the  biahop  in  such  a  rage,  that 
he  cried  out  for  impatience,  dis- 
covering his  harlotry  and  his 
choler  in  such  a  sort  as  the  fnars 
fled  and  the  woman  followed. 
But  the  Irishmen  and  his  own 
servants  did  laugh  at  the  matter ; 
for  it  was  a  vial  of  the  most  pre- 
cious balm  that  grew  in  Egypt, 
which  Solyman,  the  Great  Turk, 
had  given  in  a  present  to  the  said 
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To  repress  the  insurgents  who  were  in  the  field, 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  conspiracy,  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  government,  Bellingham  had 
no  more  than  900  English  men-at-arms,  and  500 
light  Irish  horse ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  for  him, 
that  with  this  small  force  he  accomplished  his 
task.  The  State  Paper  Office  contains  many  of 
his  letters,  notes,  and  loose  memoranda.  The 
handwriting  and  the  spelling  are  alike  frightM ; 
but  the  meaning,  when  at  last  arrived  at,  conveys 
an  impression  of  resolute  strength,  unequalled  in 
any  other  despatches  of  the  time ;  and  the  respect 
becomes  intelligible  with  which  his  name  was 
ever  mentioned  even  by  the  Irish  themselves. 

For  two  years  he  governed.  In  that  time  he 
cut  roads  through  forests,  and  made  bogs  passable. 
Castles  rose  as  if  by  magic  in  the  dangerous  dis- 
tricts. The  harbours  were  cleared,  the  outlaws 
banished,  the  chiefs  not  driven  by  cruelty,  but 
drawn  with  a  hand  which  they  could  not  resist, 
into  peace.     O^Connor  and  O'More,  two  of  the 


biahop  after  he  bad  been  two 
years  ambassador  for  the  King 
of  France  in  Turkey,  and  was 
esteemed  worth  2000  crowns. 
In  the  time  that  we  remained  at 
O'Dochart's  boose,  his  yonng 
daughter,  who  fled  from  the 
bishop,  came  and  songht  me 
wherever  I  was,  and  brought  a 
priest  with  her  who  could  speak 
English ;  and  offered,  if  I  would 
marry  her,  to  go  with  me  wher- 
ever I  pleased.  I  gave  her  thanks, 
but  told  her  I  was  but  young, 
and  had  no  estate,  and  was  bound 
for  Franca. 


'  Now  the  ambassador  met  in 
a  secret  part  with  O'Neil  and  his 
aiisociates,  and  heard  their  offers 
and  overtures.  And  the  Patriarch 
of  Ireland  did  meet  him  there, 
who  was  a  Scotchman  bom,  and 
was  blind  of  both  his  eyes,  and 
yet  had  been  divers  times  at 
Rome  by  post.  He  did  great 
honour  to  the  ambassador,  and 
conveyed  him  to  see  St  Patrick's 
purgatory,  which  is  like  an  old 
coal-pit  which  had  taken  fire,  by- 
reason  of  the  smoke  that  came 
out  of  the  hole,'  ^. — Memoirs 
of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  15. 
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most  troublesome,  vere  caught,  tried  for  treason,  ^-  ^8. 


and  their  lands  taken  from  them.     But  when  ^^^  ,^^^ 
Bellingham  had  made  them  feel  that  he   was 
stronger  than  they,  he  restored  O'Connor  to 
liberty  and  his  estates.      The  laws  which  inter-  And  im- 
fered  with  the  marriages  of  English  and  Irish,  Lws. 
and  forbade  the  inheritance  of  half-breeds,  were 
«    relaxed  or  abolished ;  while  mere  robbery,  as  dis- 
tinct from  political  conspiracy,  was  inexorably 
punished.     A  party  of  high-bom  marauders,  who 
had  committed  an  outrage  in  the  Pale,  took  re- 
fuge in  Thomond.      O'Brien  applied  for  their 
pardon,  and  O'Brien  was  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  Irish  nobles. 

Bellingham  answered  him  thus : 
^  Your  assured  friend  warns  you,  if  you  list  so 
to  take  it.     Of  this  one  thing  I  wjjl  assure  you, 
that  those  that  will  most  entice  you  to  take  other 
men's  causes  in  hand,  will  be  the  first  that  shall 
leave  you  if  ye  have  need.     As  heretofore  I  ha^e 
declared  unto  you,  whatsoever  he  be  that  shall, 
with  manifest  invasion,  enter,  burn,  and  destroy 
the  king's  people^  I  will  no  more  suffer  it  than 
to  have  my  heart  torn  out  of  my  body.      When 
the  king's  subjects  commit  such  offences,  they 
are  traitors  and  rebels,  and  so  I  will  take  them 
and  use  them.     My  Lord,  this  privilege  I  chal-  ninstra- 
lenge,  on  the  king  my  master's  duty,  that  what  "S^t 
of  gentleness  I  require  touching  the  king's  affairs,  "^^  ' 
it  be  taken  and  weighed  as  a  commandment.'* 
He  advised  that  the  offenders  should  be  sent  in 

*  BeUingham  to  O'Brien :  Iritl  M88.  Edward  VI.  vol.  L  State 
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f  Ch.  28.  upon  the  instant,  and  to  advice  so  given  it  was 

f  a7"i77  P^^<i®^*  ^  submit. 

f  "    *  '      Lord  Ormond  had  died,  leaving  his  heir  a 

^  minor  in  England,     St.  Leger,  or  some  one  about 

;  the  council  who  took  the  Irish  view  of  things, 

[  thought  the  presence  of  a  chief  of  a  dan  indis- 

pensable'for  their  good  behaviour,  and  sent  him 
over.  Bellingham  protested.  It  would  have  been 
better,  he  said,  to  have  kept  him  where  he  was, 
and  brought  him  up  with  English  habits.  ^Autho- 
rity, it  was  thought,  would  not  take  place  without 
him.  I  pray  G-od,'  continued  Bellingham,  ^  rather 
these  eyes  of  mine  should  be .  shut  up  than  it 
should  be  proved  true ;  or  that  during  the  time 
of  my  deputation  I  should  not  make  a  horse-boy 
sent  from  me  to  do  as  much  as  any  should  do 
that  brought  ^ot  good  authority  with  him,  how 
great  soever  they  were  in  the  land.  I  will  not 
say  it  shall  be  the  first  day ;  but  in  small  time, 
God  willing,  it  shall  be  done  with  ease.'* 

There  were  few  arrests ;  no  hangings,  except  of 
thieves  or  murderers,  no  forays  or  terrible  exam- 
ples— only  the  resolutely  expressed  will  of  a  man 
who  intended  to  be  obeyed,  and  whom  men  found 
it  wiser  to  obey  than  to  provoke.  '  There  was  never 
deputy  in  the  realm,'  wrote  an  Irish  gentleman 
to  the  Protector,  *  that  went  the  right  way  as  he 
doth,  both  for  the  setting  forth  of  God's  word 
and  his  honour,  and  the  honour  of  the  King's 
Majesty  to  his  Grace's  commodity  and  the  weal 
of  his  subjects.'!     One  special  point  was  noted  of 

•  Irish  M88.  Edward  YI.  vol  L  State  Paper  Office, 
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him:    a  Mend  of  Cecil's,  reporting  afterwards  Oh. 28. 
on   the  state  of  the  country,   said — *For  the  "~7T 

•^  '  A.B.  1548. 

short   time    Mr.    Bellingham    had  the    charge  He  givei 

®  -        °    justice,  and 

here  he  did  exceeding  much  good,  as  all  men  does  not 
report.     He  was  a  perfect  good  justicer,    and 
departed  hence  with  clean  hands.'*     With  clean 
hands — ^the  one  man  in  public  employment  of 
whom  perhaps  such  words  could  be  used.     His 
successes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  seen,  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  woodman,  the  roadmaker,  and  the 
mason.     His  universal  system  was  to  make  the 
country  passable,  to  build  stout  fortresses,  and  to 
place  in  them  garrisons  on  whom  he  could  de- 
pend;   and,    this  done,   everything  was    done. 
The  castle  at  Athlone  overawed  the  line  of  the 
Shannon;  Sir  Andrew  Brereton  was  set  down 
at  Lecale  with  a  colony  of  settlers  within  view  of 
the  Earl  of  Tyrone;    another  stronghold  was 
built  in  Boscommon,  another  at  Cork;  soldiers 
of  Bellingham's  own  metal  were  placed  in  com- 
mand, and  that  was  enough. 

The  Irish  Council,  unused  to  the  presence  of  The  inah 
such  a  man,  were  troubled  with  him,  especially  as  can  find  no 
he  went  his  own  way,  careless  of  traditions,  and  ^^  ^'*^ 
not  always  respectful  *to  objectors.     Chancellor 
AUen,  who  had  seen  other  deputies  fall  into  mis- 
fortune through  neglect  of  his  advice,  failed  to 
understand  that,  while  he  had  a  right  to  guide 
those  who  were  less  wise  than  himself,  his  busi- 
ness was  to  obey  Sir  Edward  BeUingham ;  still  less 
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Ch.  28.  could  Allen  comprehend  why  Sir  Edward,  when 
^  P      g   he  obtruded  his  opinion,  should  *  vilipend  him.' 
Except  ^  My  Lord  Deputy,'  he  said,  ^  is  the  best  man  of 

not  aiioiT  ^^  that  ever  I  saw  in  Ireland,  having  sinc«  his 
teXr«°  ^  coming  hither  done  more  service  to  the  king  than 
^^^«  was  done — after  the  repressing  of  the  Geral- 
he  18  deter-  diucs — in  all  the  king's  father's  lifetime,  notwith- 
do.  standing  all  his  charges.'      *  Nevertheless,'  the 

Chancellor  complained,  4t  is  as  well  to  have  no 
council.  He  doth  all  himself.  They  be  but  a 
shadow,  as  a  corpse  without  life  or  spirit.  He  doth 
all  himself,  and  no  man  dare  say  the  contrary,  ex- 
cept sometimes  little  I,  and  that  seldom.  Nay,  he 
saith  at  times  that  the  king  hath  not  so  great  an 
enemy  in  Ireland  as  the  council  is ;  and  if  they 
were  hanged,  it  were  a  good  turn.  Sometimes, 
when  he  committeth  a  man  in  anger  to  ward,  he 
will  say,  *  Content  thyself,  for  I  do  no  worse  to 
thee  than  I  will  do  to  the  best  of  the  council  if 
he  displease  me.'  '* 

Yet  Allen  had  a  true  eye  for  merit ;  he  had 
seen  others  in  Bellingham's  place  filling  their 
own  coffers— making  parties  among  the  Irish, 
and  lending  themselves  to  the  worst  vices  of  the 
country.  But  Bellingham  was  pure.  The  chan- 
cellor admitted  that  he  could  see  but  one  fault 
in  him— that  he  sought^  to  rule  alone.'f 

In  the  change  of  religion — since  a  change  there 
was  to  be — the  deputy  proceeded  with  the  same 
firmness;  and  although  wilder  task  was  never 

*  Allen  to  tUe  Counoil  in  London :   Iritk  MSS.  Edward  VI. 
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imppsed   on    any  mati   than  the    introduction  Ch.  28. 
of  Protestantism  with  a  high  hand  among  the       ^^ 
Irish,  even  here  he  was  not  wholly  nnsnccessfnl. 
ritzwilliam,  a  priest  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  a  per- 
sonal  friend  of  the  deputy,  said  mass  there  after 
it  was  prohibited.     *  Mr.  Ktzwilham,'  he  wrote,  He  ipaies 
*  where  I  am  informed  that  you  have  gone  about  ference  be- 
to  infringe  the   King's    Majesty^s  injunctions,  ^^Js  and 
being  moved  of  charity,  I  require  you  to  omit  so  ?lj"j?^- 
to  do,  and  by  authority  I  command  you,  as  asbaiiobey 
thing  that  may  not  be  suflfered,  you  incite  nor 
stir  no  such  schism  amongst  the  king's  faithful 
and  Christian   subjects;   for,  if  you  do,   as  by 
likelihood  you   are  incited  to   do  it,  thinking, 
through  friendship,  it  shall  be  overpassed  in  your 
behalf,  trust  me,  as  they  say  commonly,  it  shall 
not  go  with  you.'*   Sir  Edward  was  obeyed,  being 
a  man  to  whom  disobedience  was  difficult ;   only 
it  seems    he    gave    no   encouragement    to   the  He  does  not 
preachers.     It  was  enough  if  the  literal  injunc-  ^J^^^g. 
tions  of  the  home  government  were   observed, 
without  consigning  the  pulpits  to  voluble  rheto- 
ricians   who    turned    their    congregations   into 
swarms  of  exasperated  homets.f 


*  Alien  to  the  Ck>iincil  in  Lon- 
don: IrUh  MS8.  Edward  VI. 
YoL  i.  State  Paper  Office. 

t  St  Leger,at  the  end  of  1 549, 
infonned  the  council '  that  tiiere 
had  heen  but  one  sermon  made 
in  the  conntrj  for  three  years, 
and  that  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath.' 
— M8,  Ibid.  That  one  ezperi- 
ment  was  enough  to  deter  Bel- 
lingham  from  encouraging  a 
second.     The  bishop,  after  the 


first  venture  had  been  made,  wrote 
a  piteous  account  of  the  prospects 
of  Protestantism,  and  of  his  own 
prospects,  if  he  persisted. 

'  After  most  hearty  commen- 
dation, in  like  manner  I  thank 
you  for  your  letter,  and  where  by 
the  same  ye  wished  me  to  be  de- 
fended from  ill  tongues — res  est 
poiius  eptahilie  quam  speranda. 
Ye  have  not  heard  such  rumours 
as  is  here  all  the  country  over 


£  £  2 
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Ch.  28.       Thus,  after  he  had  been  in  Ireland  a  year  «uid 
J    g  a  half,  Walter  Cowley,  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 


A.D 


Good  go-    was  able  to  congratulate  Bellinffham  on  having: 

Ternment  ,    *-'  ,  "  ,  " 

produces    doubled  *  the  king  s  possessions,  power,  obedience, 

good  effects         i-i-j*!!  i«  j«j^  j-i* 

in  Ireland,  and  subjccts  in  the  realm,  in  respect  as  it  was  at  his 

where.       arrival.'  *  The  king  having  a  force  in  each  quarter 

of  the  country,  will,  they  or  nill  they,'  Cowley 


against  me,  as  my  friends  doth 
i$hew  me.      One   gentlewoman, 
unto  whom  I  did  christen  a  man 
child  which  heareth  my  name, 
came  in  great  council  to  a  friend 
uf  mine,  desiring  how  she  might 
find  means  to  change  her  child's 
Dune.     And  he  asked  her  whyP 
and  she  said,  because  I  would 
not  have  him  bear  the  nan^e  of 
an  heretic.     A  gentleman  dwell- 
ing nigh  imto   me  forbade  his 
wife,  which  would  have  sent  her 
child  to  be  confirmed  by  me,  so 
to  do,  saying,  his  child  should  not 
be  confirmed  by  him  that  denied 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar.     A 
friend  of  mine  rehearsing  at  the 
market  that  I  would  preach  the 
next    Sunday,   divers   answered 
they  would  not  come  thereat,  lest 
they  should  learn  to  be  heretics. 
One  of  the  lawyers  declared  to  a 
multitude  that  it  was  great  pity 
that  I  was  not  burned,  for  if  I 
preached  heresy,  so  was  I  worthy 
therefore;  and  if  I  preached  right, 
yet  was  I  worthy,  for  that  I  kept 
the  truth  from  knowledge.     This 
gentleman    loveth    no    sodden 
meat,  nor  can  skill  but  only  of 
roasting.      One  of  our  judges 
r^aid  to  myself  that,  it  should  be 
proved  in  my  face  that  I  preached 
against  learning.      A  beneficed 
man   of    mine   own   promotion 


came  unto  me  weeping,  and  de- 
sired that  he  might  declare  his 
mind  unto  me  without  my  dis- 
pleasure.     I  said,  I  was  well 
content.      My  Lord,  said    he. 
before  ye  went  last  to  Dublin, 
ye  were  the  best  beloved  man  in 
your  diocese  that  ever  came  into 
it,  and  now  ye  are  the  worst  be- 
loved that  ever  came  here.     I 
asked   wherefore.       Why,   said 
he,  for  ye  have  taken  open  part 
with  the  heretics,  and  preached 
against   the   sacrament  of   the 
altar,  and  deny  sunts,  and  will 
make  us  worse  than  Jews.     K 
the  county  wist  how,  they  would 
eat  you.     He  besought  me  to 
take  heed  of  myself,  for  he  feared 
more  than  he  durst  tell  me.     He 
said.  Ye  have  mo  curses  than  ye 
have  hairs  in  your  head;  and  I 
advise  you,  for  Christ's  sake,  not 
to  preach  as  I  hear  ye  will  do. 
Hereby  ye  may  perceive  what 
case  I  am  in,  but  put  all  to  Grod. 
And  now,  as  mine  espedal  friend^ 
and  a  man  to  whom  my  heart 
beareth  earnest  affection,  I  be- 
seech you  give  me  your  advice, 
not    writing    your    name    lor 
chance.'— The  Bishop  of  Meath 
to  Sir  Edward  Bellingham:  IrUk 
M8S,  Edward  YI.  vol.  i.  State 
Paper  Office. 
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said,  *  the  people  must  obey;'  and  if  only  '  they  Ch.  28. 
could  now  be  also  put  from  idleness/  *  if  they  could  ^^      g 
be  compelled  to  inhabit  and  fall  to  husbandry,  to 
put  away  their  assemblies  in  harness,  and  take 
delight  in  wealth  and  quiet,  Ireland  in  a  little 
time  would  be  as  obedient  and  quiet  as  Wales.' 

Unhappily  for  Ireland,  perhaps  fortunately  for  BeUingham 
his  own  reputation.  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  in 
the  height  of  his  success,  was  called  away,  it 
would  seem  by  illness.  In  the  summer  of  1549  '549- 
his  name  disappears  from  among  the  State  Papers. 
In  the  autumn  he  was  dead.  The  effect  was 
immediate.  The  chiefs  felt  the  rein  drop  loose 
upon  their  necks;  French  agents  were  again 
busy;  and  in  the  interregnum  which  followed, 
the  Irish  Council  found  themselves  less  able  to 
do  without  their  master  than  their  master  had 
been  able  to  dispense  with  them,     Allen  havinff  Th«  Irish 

,  _  ,  ,  chiefs  again 

With  great  difficulty  induced  the  Earl  of  Des- oonspixe. 
mond  to  come  to  him,  learnt  that  the  country 
was  in  ftdl  relapse  into  disorder.  *  The  rough 
handling  of  the  late  deputy,'  so  Desmond  said, 
had  placed  the  chiefs  *in  despair'  of  being 
able  to  continue  their  old  habits.  The  natural 
hatred  to  the  dominion  of  an  alien  race,  the  peril 
of  religion,  the  promises  of  assistance  from  France 
and  Scotland,  with  the  opportunity  created  by 
the  disorders  in  England,  had  led  to  a  general 
combination  through  the  whole  island.* 


*  '  I  asked  the  earl  wbat 
should  be  the  cause  of  so  great 
a  combination  of  the  wild  Irish, 
and  how  long  since  the  same  had 


commenced.  Whercunto  he  said 
the  same  conspiracy  was  con- 
cluded amongst  them  above  a 
year  past,  only  in  the  dread  of 
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Return  of  SL  Leger. 


Ch.  28.       The  garrisons  in  the  castles  fell  into  loose  habits 
when  the  master's  eye  was  off  theAi.      Their 


▲.D. 


fall  into 
disorder. 


Januar°    ^^^^  ^^^^  fallen  into  arrear,  and  they  became 
The  Bog-    mutinous   and  profligate.     There  was  *  neither 

lisli  soldiers 

service  nor  communion  within  any  of  the  walls, 
and  as  many  women,  it  was  said,  as  there  were 
men.'*  Even  such  of  the  Irish  as  professed  to  be 
loyal  began  to  be  ^haughty  and  strange.'  A 
*  huge  army'  of  French  was  expected  to  land  in 
the  spring  of  1550;  and,  unless  the  home  govern- 
ment could  make  peace  with  France,  their  rule  in 
Ireland  was  once  more  likely  to  be  near  its  end. 
But  the  peace,  as  has  been  related,  was  made. 
iK)stpone8   The  intriffues  ceased,  the  Irish  had  no  longer 

the  danger.  o  ^  o  ^ 

hopes  from  abroad,  and  Bellingham  had  done  his 

work  so  effectually,  that  without  help  they  durst 

not  stir. 

8^^'**       In  August,  St.  Leger,  the  peace-maker,  was 

rlinrnrto  rcstored  to   his  plaoc,   and  a  new  chapter  in 

Ireland.  jt  »  t 

Ireland  u  the  administration  of  the  country  was  about 
a^sonroT of  ^  commcncc.  Ireland  had  long  been  a  drain 
England^  upou  the  English  finances.  The  stream  was 
and  no      j^qw  to  flow  the  othcr  way,  and,  with  an  en- 

longer  an  ,  .         . 

expense,     chautcr's  waud  waving  over  the  mint,  it  was  to 


A  French 
invasion  is 
promised, 
and  looked 
for. 


Peace  with 
France 


the  late  depaty,  which,  with  his 
rough  handling  of  them,  pat 
them  in  such  despair  as  they  all 
conspired  to  join  against  him. 
To  some  others  of  council  which 
I  heard  not  he  added  the  matter 
of  religion.  But,  for  my  part, 
beside  these  causes,  I  judge  they 
will  the  rather  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  their  malice, 
hearing  not  only  of  the  oon- 
tinaanoe  of  the  outward  wars 


and  loss  of  our  forts,  and  spe- 
cially of  the  late  civil  displea- 
sures in  England,  but  also  hope 
and  comfort  and  aid  of  the  Soots, 
promised,  as  it  is  said,  by  the 
blind  bishop  that  came  from 
Scotland  out  of  Rome.' — Sir  John 
Allen  to  his  brother ;  January, 
1550:  JrwA  JfiSfA  Edward  VI. 
▼ol.  ii.  State  Paper  Office. 

*  St  Leger  to  the  Council, 
September,  -i  jjo :  MS,  Ibid. 
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become  an  abundant  fountain  of  revenue.     The  Ch.  28. 
Irish  standard  had  been  always  lower  than  the         7" 

.  *^  A.D.   1550. 

English.  When  the  English  silver  was  eleven 
ounces  fine  to  one  of  alloy,  the  Irish  had  been 
eight  ounces  fine  to  four  of  alloy.  The  mines 
in  Wicklow  and  Arklow  having  been  brought 
again  into  working  in  the  kte  reign,  Henry 
VIII.  had  hoped  that  with  the  silver  raised  out 
of  them,  and  with  a  mint  upon  the  spot,  the 
Irish  government  might  at  least  pay  their  own 
expenses.  But  the  plan  had  not  yet  come  into 
operation ;  the  Irish  money  had  latterly  been 
coined  in  England;  and  in  the  depreciation  in 
the  last  three  years  of  the  reign,  the  Irish 
standard  had  followed  the  English,  the  harp- 
groats,  like  the  latest  issues  in  England,  being 
half  pure  and  half  alloy.*  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  with  France,  the  experiment  was  to  be 
tried  on  a  grander  scale. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  English  council,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1550,  it  was  determined  that  a  mint    Jniy  8. 
should  be  forthwith  established  in  Ireland^  andofeoancii 
that  it  should  be  let  out  to  farm  for  twelve  i^  ^t  in 
months  on  the  following  conditions : —  iwiand ; 

1.  That  the  king  should  be  at  no  manner  of 
charge,  great  or  small. 

2.  That  the  king  should  have  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  clear  out  of  every  pound 
weight  that  should  be  coined. 

3.  That  the  bullion  to  be  coined  should  be 
provided  from  other  countries,  and  not  from  Eng- 
land or  Ireland. 

•  StcUe  Papers,  voL  iiL  p.  534. 
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Ch.  28.       4.  That  by  this  means  the  sum  of  24,000/.  at  the 
^j^  least  should  be  advanced  to  the  King's  Majesty 

August,  within  twelve  months. 

From 

which  the       5.  That  the  king  should  appoint  a  master  of 

king  shall  ,  i_  n       * 

reoeive      assays  and  a  controller. 

y^oT^'  *  -^^  indenture  was  drawn,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
between  the  council  and  Martin  Perry,  granting 
to  Perry  the  management  of  the  establishment 
on  these  terms;  the  money  to  be  made  was 
to  be  four  ounces  fine  with  eight  of  alloy.  The 
pound  weight  of  silver,  if  coined  at  a  pure 
standard,  yielded  forty-eight  shillings ;  with  two- 
thirds  of  alloy,  therefore,  it  would  produce  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  ;t  and  if  the  king  was  to 
make  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  by  receiving 
thirteen  shiUings  and  fourpence  on  every  seven 
pounds  four  shillings  that  were  issued,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds'  worth  of  base  coin  would 
be  let  out  over  the  Irish  people  in  a  single  year. 
Sir  Edward  Bellingham  had  shown  the  Irish 
one  aspect  of  English  administration.  The 
home  government  were  preparing  to  show  them 
another.  The  seed  was  sown,  the  harvest  would 
be  certain,  and  not  distant.      It  would  not,  how- 

st.  Lager's  cvcr,  be  gathered  in  by  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger, 

JJ^^^.  whose  footing  in  the  now  swollen  waters  was 

tion  is  not 

saooessfiil.  * 


•  Privy  Council  Bepster, 

t  See  BuDiKO,  voLii.  p.  105. 
Buding,  describiug  the  inden- 
ture and  the  proportions  of  alloy, 
says  that  the  pound  weight  was 
to  be  made  into  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  yroattf  ;  in  which  state- 


ment, it  seems,  he  must  hare 
mistaken  the  word.  The  pound 
weight  of  pure  silver  would  pro- 
duce a  hundred  and  forty-four 
pure  groats ;  but  the  two  pound* 
of  alloy,  which  he  admits  were 
added  io  it,  must  have  produoed 
twice  as  many  more. 


St.  Leger  and  Religion. 
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almost  instantly  lost.     The  Lords  of  the  Council,  Ch.  28. 

more  anxious  for  the  purity  of  the  gospel  than  

of  the  currency,  chairged  St.  Leger  especially  to  Aognsk 
keep  pace  with  the  movements  in  England. 
Vainly  he  protested  that  ^  he  would  sooner  he 
sent  to  Spain/  They  told  him  that  he  must  go 
to  Ireland,  there  to  follow  his  vocation  of  making 
rough  things  smooth. 

He  went,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  follow  his  He  p«r- 
old  course  of  attempting  to  rule  the  Irish  hymAastobe 
pleasing    them.       Among    his    first    acts    he  i.  hiinMif 
permitted    high  mass   to   he    said    at  Christ's  g[*~^  ** 
Church,  in  Dublin,  and  was  himself  present  at 
the  service.*     ^  To  make  a  face  of  conformity  he 
put  out  proclamations '  for  the  use  of  the  Prayer- 
hook  ;  hut  the  Prayer-hook  was  not  used,  and  the 
disobedience  was  not  noticed.     The  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  expostulated.     St.  Leger  put  him  off  He  gives 
with  a  ^  Go  to,  go  to,  your  matters  of  religion  bishop  of 
will  mar  all;'  and  placed  in  his  hands  ^a  little  ^lebJ^k 
book  to  read,'  which  he  found  *  so  poisoned  as  he  J^^,^"^° 
had  never  seen  to  maintain  the  mass,*  with  tran- 
substantiation  and  other  naughtiness.'f 

Bellingham's  captains,  too,  troubled  the  new  Beiiing- 
deputy  with  acting  out  their  old  instructions,  dien'i^uie 
Sir  Andrew  Brereton,  one  of  the  best  of  them,  ^  J[J'^^^ 
had  been  a  thorn  in  the   side   of  the  Earl  of  ^™^ 
Tyrone.     No  Bishop  of  Monluc,  or  other  doubt- 


.  *  Sir  Anthony,  upon  his  ar- 
rival, went  to  the  chief  oharch 
of  this  nation,  and  there,  after 
the  old  sort,  offered  to  the  altar 
of  stone,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
his  too  many  like  papists  and 


the  disoonragement  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  gospel — ^Tl|^  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  to  the  English 
Coancil :  IrUh  MSB,  Edward 
VI.  Yol.  iiL  State  Paper  Office, 
t  Ibid. 
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St.  Leger  and  Brereton. 


Ch.  28.  fill  ecclesiastic,  could  land  in  Ulster  but  wha  t 
aTTssT  Brereton  had  his  eye  on  him ;  no  French  emissary 
September,  could  leave  TyTouc^s  castle  but  what  Brereton 
would  attempt  to  waylay  him  and  relieve  him 
of  his  despatches ;   and  he  had  succeeded  in  in- 
tercepting one  letter  in  which  the  earl  invited 
a  French  invasion,*  and  undertook  especially  to 
betray  Brereton  and  destroy  the  Lecale  colony,  f 
The  Bari  of     When  the  expectations  from  France  came  to 
tempteto    nothing,   the  earl,   unable  to  endure  longer  so 
insulting  a  surveillance,  laid  a  claim  to  Brere- 
ton's  lands,  and  sent  a  troop  of  kernes  to  drive 
his  cattle.      The  English   commander,  waiting 
tiU  they  had  commenced  work,  set  upon  them, 
and  cut  half  of  them  to  pieces,  two  brothers  of 
Tyrone  being  among  the  slain. 

St.  Leger's  system  could  not  prosper  with  a 
Brereton  in  command  of  troops.  The  Irish 
lords,  who  appreciated  the  merits  of  a  deputy 
who  allowed  them  their  own  way,  waited  on 
him  at  Dublin  with  congratulations  on  his  ap- 
pointment,* and  Tyrone  took  the  opportunity  of 
pressing  his  complaints.  Brereton  being  called 
on  for  explanations,  drew  out  a  statement  of  the 
earl's  misdoings.    He  came  to  Dublin,  and  being 


expel  Sir 

Andrew 

Brereton 

from 

Lecale. 


*  '  Tyrone  desired  the  French 
king  to  oome  with  his  power, 
and  if  he  would  so  prepare  to 
do,  to  help  him  to  drive  oat  the 
Jewish  Englishmen  out  of  Ire- 
land, i|ho  were  such  as  did  no- 
thing to  the  country  but  cumber 
the  same  and  live  upon  the  flesh 
that  was  in  it,  neither  observ- 
ing fast-days  nor  regarding  the 


solemn  devotion  of  the  blessed 
mass  or  other  ceremony  of  the 
church.  The  French  king  should 
find  him,  the  earl,  ready  to  help 
him  with  his  men  and  all  the 
friends  he  could  make.' — Com- 
plaints of  Sir  Andrew  Brereton : 
Jrith  MSS.  vol.  iii.  State  Pftper 
Office, 
t  Ibid. 
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told  before  the  Irish  Council  that  he  was  accused  Ch.  28. 
by  Tyrone  of  murder,  *  he  said  he  would  make         ~" 

J  J  '  ^  A.D.  1550. 

answer  to  no  traitor,  threw  his  book  upon  the  September. 
board,  and  desired  that  the  same  might  be  openly  aecuaes 
read.'     The  council — they  shall  relate  their  own  t^^on,^ 
behaviour — ^considering  the  same  earl  to  be  a 
frail  man,  and  not  yet  all  of  the  perfectest  sub- 
ject, and  thinking,  should  he  know  the  talk  of 
the  same  Mr.  Brereton,  having  of  his  friends  and 
servants  standing  by — ^for  it  was  in  the   open 
council-house — ^it  might  be  a  means  to  cause  him 
and  others  of  his  sort  and  small  knowledge  to 
revolt  from  their  duties  and  refuse  to  come  to 
councils' — ^recommended  moderation.      It   was  Which st. 
better   to  answer   Tyrone's  complaint  meekly,  ^r 
*  Such  handling  of  wild  men   had   done  much^^ 
harm  in  Ireland.'     '  They  would  read  the  book,  ^S^  * 
and  do  therein  as  should  stand  with  their  duties. 

Presently  the  earl,  foaming  with  indignation, 
appeared  in  person.  He  '  took  the  name  of 
traitor  very  unkindly,'  and  demanded  justice; 
and  the  end  of  it  was  that  Brereton  was  repri- 
manded and  deprived  of  his  rank ;  the  council  And  Uiere- 
apologized  for  his  indiscretion ;  and  a  young  St.  Bmeton. 
Leger  of  more  convenient  humour  was  sent  to 
govern  the  northern  colony.* 

The   humouring    an  Irish    chief  at  the  ex-  st  Leger 
pense  of  an  honest  man  might  have  been  for-  tnnee  t^T 
given ;  but   St.  Leger  was  less  successful  than  ^^^  for 
before  in  keeping  down  the  expenditure,  and  the  ^^^^y- 


•  The  Deputy  and  Council  to  Cedl :  IrUh  M8S.  Edward  YX. 
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Ch.  a8.  home    government,   trusting    to    the   supplies 
."TTTTT  from  the  mint,  sent  no  remittances.     His  ap- 

A.D*  155'*  ,  * 

plications  for  money  were  in  consequence  vexa- 
tiously  frequent.      *  Religion'  did  not  prosper 
with  him ;  and  the  reviving  uncertainty  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  France,  in  the 
winter  of  1550-51  made  the  presence  of  a  stronger 
hand  desirable.     Lord  Cobham  was  first  thought 
of  as  a  fit  person.   On  second  thoughts,  however, 
it  was  determined  not  immediately  to  supersede 
Sir  James  St.  Leger.     Sir  James  Crofts  was  sent  over  with 
sent  to  Bor- troops  and  ships  under  his  separate  command, 
aoath        and  brought  instructions  to  survey  the  southern 
Slri.     harbours,  and,  wherever  possible,  to  fortify  them. 
Crofts  arrived  in  March,  1551.  In  April  he  went, 
as  he  was  directed,  into  Munster,  and  with  him 
went  a  certain  John  "Wood,  who  sent  an  accoxmt 
of  the  journey  to  Sir  "William  Cecil,  with  maps 
and  plans. 
Description     ^In  this  voyagc,'  said  "Wood,  *I  have  seen, 
of  1'<S^.  amongst  others,  two  goodly  havens  at  Cork  and 
^^'  Kinsale,  as  by  the  plots  thereof  shall  presently  ap- 

pear unto  you,  and  also  a  large  and  fruitful  country 
of  itself;  but  the  most  thereof  uninhabited,  and 
the  land  wasted  by  evil  dissensions,  that  it  is  pity 
to  behold :  which  disorder  hath  continued  of  a  long 
time  by  want  of  justice,  insomuch  that  the  most 
part  of  the  gentlemen,  yea,  I  might  say  all,  be 
thieves  or  maintainors  of  thieves,  which  thing 
themselves  will  not  let  to  confess,  as  I  have 
presently  heard ;  and  have  no  other  way  to  excuse 
their  faults  but  that  lack  of  justice  forceth  them 
to  keep  such  people  as  may  resist  their  neigh- 
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hours,  and  revenge  wrong  with  wrong,  without  Ch.  28. 
which  they  are  not  ahle  to  live.      Thus  the  poor  ^^""^ 

**  *  A.D.  155 1. 

be  continually  overrun,  bereft  of  their  lives,  and  ^p"1- 
spoiled  of  their  goods ;  and  no  marvel,  for  neither 
is  God's  law  nor  the  king's  known  nor  obeyed. 
The  father  is  at  war  with  the  son,  the  son  with 
the  father,  brother  with  brother,  and  so  forth. 
Wedlock  is  not  had  in  any  price ;  whoredom  is 
counted  as  no  offence;  and  so  throughout  the 
realm  in  effect  vice  hath  the  upper  hand,  and 
virtue  is  nothing  at  all  regarded.  The  noblemen 
— at  the  least  sundry  of  them — hang  or  pardon 
at  their  pleasure,  whether  it  be  upon  a  privilege 
granted  unto  them,  or  upon  an  usurped  power,  I 
know  not;  bat,  undoubtedly,  it  is  needful  to  be 
'  reformed.  There  is  no  cause  why  these  people 
should  be  out  of  order  more  than  others.  They 
have  shape  and  understanding,  and  are  meet  to 
be  framed  to  as  good  purpose  as  any  other  the 
king's  subjects,  if  the  like  order  were  taken  and 
executed  as  in  England  and  other  common- 
wealths.'.* 

Such  was  Ireland  in  1551.     But  English  order 
was  not  for  the  moment  likely  to  improve  it.    In 
the  early  summer  St.  Leger  was  finally  recalled.  St.  Legw 
Sir  James  Crofts  was  appointed  his  successor,  Ha  Cmfu 
and  entered  office  when  the  industry  of  Martin  ^^^ 
VeTTj  was  about  to  produce  its  fruits.  deputy. 

In  July  the  rise  of  prices  commenced.  Crofts, 
surrounded  by  theorists,  who  assured  him  that 
the  remedy  for  this  and  all   other  inconveni- 

•  Wood  to  Cecil :  Irish  MSS.  Edward  VI.  yoI.  ii. 
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Ch.  28.  ences  was  abundance  of  money,  at  first  was  sim- 

7"  ply  perplexed.     By  November  the  truth  was 

Not.  I.    60  far  breaking  upon  him,   that  he  protested 

of  the  Irish  against  a  continuance  of  the  debasement,  and 

"**"  entreated  that  the  standard  might  be  restored. 

The  mischief  had  only  commenced;   yet  even 

then  he  represented  that  the  soldiers  could  no 

The  deputy  longer  livc  upou  their  wages.      The  countrymen 

remon- 

Btrntes.  SO  suspected  the  money,  that  they  would  not 
take  it  upon  any  terms.  The  fortifications  in  the 
south  were  at  a  stand-stiU;  the  workmen  de- 
manded to  be  paid  in  silver,  not  in  silvered  brass. 
'The  town  of  Dublin  and  the  whole  English 
army  would  be  destroyed  for  want  of  victuals  if 
a  remedy  were  not  provided.'* 

The  remedy  would  be  to  cry  down  the  money 

to  its  true  value,  as  had  been  done  at  home,  and 

to  issue  no  more  of  it — the  last  thing  which  the 

home  government  intended.    The  Irish  mint  was 

to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  the  sluices 

which  they  had  been  forced  to  close  in  England. 

They  replied  to  Crofts*  remonstrances,  therefore, 

with  a  letter  of  advice. 

The  ooxmcii      '  The  beginnings  of  all  things  in  which  we  are 

to^attend  ™  to  prospcr,'  wTotc  Northumberland  or  one  of  his 

th^chri^  sateUites,  '  must  have  their  foundation  upon  God ; 

tian  reH-    and,  therefore,  principally,  the  Christian  religion 

must  as  far  forth  as  may,  be  planted  and  restored, 

the   favourers  and  promoters  thereof  esteemed 

and    cherished,    and    the  hinderers   dismayed.' 

This  was  the  first  point  to  which  Crofts  was 


•  Croils  to  the  English  Council,  November  i,  1551 :   Irish 
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to  attend.     Next  he  was  to  see  that  the  laws  of  Ch.  28. 
the  reakn  should  be  better  obeyed;  and  espe- ^^ 
cially  that  *  the  king^'s  revenue'  should  be  more  November. 

•^  o       ^  An<i  to  the 

diligently  looked  to,  his  rents  be  properly  col-  collection 
lected,  his  woods  and  forests  attended  to,  andreTenue. 
the  accounts  of  his  bailiffs  duly  audited.     The 
money  was  a  secondary  question ;  the  reformation 
of  the  coin  was  impossible,  and  the  calling  down 
objectionable.      The  deputy  might  consult  the 
principal  people  in  the  country  about  it ;  and  in 
the  meantime  there  were  the  jewels  and  plate  in  . 
the  churches.      He  might  take  those ;  and  if  he 
could  not  pay  the  soldiers,  he  might  send  them 
away.'* 

Sir  James  Crofts  was  well  inclined  to  the  Ee- 
formation,  and  under  Mary  almost  lost  his  life 
for  it.     Yet,  to  answer  the  clamours  of  defrauded 
tradesmen  and  labourers,  and  soldiers  too  justly 
mutinous,  with  a  text  or  a  homily,  was  a  task  for 
which  he  had  no  disposition.     He  was  ^  a  man 
not  learned,'  he  replied ;  and  they  had  divines  for  crofts  con- 
such  purposes,  t     *  The  matter  of  the  currency,  in  honwty^** 
his  simple  opinion,  was  so  apparent,  it  needed  not  ^Jf  ^ 
to  be  consulted  upon ;'  as  a  proof  of  which  he  stated  v^^ 
that  to  keep  the  army  from  starving,  he  had  been 
driven,  as  the  council  at  home  had  been  driven,  to 
purveying.     *  We  have  forced  the  people  for  the 
time,'  he  said,  ^to  take  seven  shillings  for  that 
measure  of  com  which  they  sell  for  a  mark,  and 
twelve  shillings  for  the  beef  which  they  sell  for 
fifty-three  shillings  and  fourpence.     These  things 


•  The  English  Coiwcil  to  Sir  James  Crofts :  Irish  M8S.  vol.  iii. 
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Cfi.  a8.  cannot  be  borne  without  grudge,  neither  is  it 
possible  it  should  continue.' 

A.D.  155a.    * 

January.       In  obedicncc  to  his  orders,  however,  the  deputy 
invited  representatives  of  the  industrious  classes 
in  Ireland  to  Ihiblin,  to  discuss  the  first  princi- 
pies  of  commercial  economy. 
A  council        *I  sent,'  he  reported  after  the  meeting,  *for 
held  at      inhabitants  of  Ihiblin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Water- 
ford,  and  Drogheda,  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
dearth  of  com  and  cattle,  and  how  the  same 
might  be  remedied.     I  declared  unto  them  how 
the  merchants  were  content  to  sell  iron,  salt, 
coal,   and  other  necessaries,  if  they  might  buy 
wine  and  com  as  they  were  wont  to  do.     And 
A  diBcus-   thereof  grew  a  confusion  in  argument,  that  when 
^e^^   the  merchant  should  need  for  his  house  not  past 
wnoy  leads  ^.^^  ^^  three  bushcls  of  com,  he  could  not  upon 

to  a  con-  '  * 

fusion  of    go    sniall  an  exchangee  live;   and  likewise  the 

argument. 

farmer  that  should  have  need  of  salt,  shoes,  cloth^ 
iron,  hops,  and  such  others,  could  not  make  so 
many  divisions  of  his  grain,  neither  should  he  at 
all  times  need  that  which  the  merchants  of  ne- 
cessity must  sell.  So  it  was  that  money  must 
serve  for  the  common  exchange.' 

But  why,  the  question  then  rose,  must  money 
be  only  of  gold  and  silver?  why  not  of  leather  or 
of  brass  ?  Was  it  for  the  '  sovereign  virtue*  of 
the  precious  metals  ?  was  it  for  their  cleanliness 
in  handling  ?  Plain  only  it  was  that  when  the 
coin  was  pure,  all  men  sought  for  it ;  when  it  was 
corrupt,  all  men  detested  it.  It  might  have  been 
thought  ^  that,  when  the  king's  stamp  was  on  the 
coin,  it  should  be  received  of  every  man  as  it  was 
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proclaimed.'     But  experience  showed  that  it  was  Ch.  28. 
not  so ;    and  experience    showed  farther,   that ^^ 
good  and  bad  money,   though   stamped  alike,  December. 
could  not  exist  together ;  the  bad  consumed  the  deputy  ad- 
good.     One  of  the  party  then  observed  keenly,  p^ee^' 
^that  among  merchants,  when  cloth,  silk,  and 
other  wares  are  sold,  the  owners  do  set  on  their 
marks,  and  upon  proof  made  of  the  goodness  of  '^le  stamp 
the  wares  and  the  making,  with  the  true  weight  w'L^Bhooid 
and  measure,  it  cometh  to  pass  that  after  such  rity  fw^  the 
credit  won  there  needeth  no  more  but  shew  the  ^^1^®* 
mark,  and  sell  with  the  best ;  and  if  the  makers 
of  such  wares  do  after  make  them  worse,  their 
trade  is  lost,  insomuch  as  if  after  they  would  re- 
form the  same  fault,  it  will  ask  time  before  credit 
be  won  again.' 

The  government  was  the  merchant,  the  coin 
was  the  ware,  the  king's  head  was  the  mark. 
Prices  had  risen  with  bad  money.  "Whether  it 
was  better  that  money  should  be  scarce  or  plenty 
the  meeting  would  not  venture  to  say,  only  it 
must  be  pure.  *  By  the  whole  consent  of  the . 
world  gold  and  silver  had  gotten  the  estimation 
above  other  metals  as  meetest  to  make  money 
of,  and  that  estimation  could  not  be  altered 
by  one  little  comer  of  the  world,  though  it 
had  risen  but  upon  a  fantastical  opinion,  when 
indeed  it  was  grounded  upon  reason,  according 
to  the  gifts  that  nature  had  wrought  in  those 
metals.' 

The  meeting  concluded,  therefore,  that  if  the  And  the 
currency  could  not  be  honestly  restored,  they™^^ 
preferred  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  desired  that  *****  *^® 
VOL.  V.     ^  p  p 
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March, 
bad  coin 
maybe 
ealled 
down ; 
but  the 
council  in 
England 


nienoe  to 

Irish 

miiieiy. 

Pricee  rise 
fivefold. 


Ch.  28.  it  should  be  immediately  called  down  to   its 
market  valuation.* 

The  opinion  of  the  country  had  been  taken,  as 

the  English  council  recommended,  and  the  result 

was  before  them ;  but  either  it  was  conveyed  in 

too  abstract  a  language,  or  the  mint  had  not  yet 

c  xu .  yielded  the  full  sum  which  they  intended  to  take 

prefer  their  •'^  ^  ^  -^ 

own  jonve-  from  it.    They  waited  for  an  increase  of  suffering, 
and  prices  continued  to  rise  and  rise. 

^  The  measure  of  com  that  was  wont  to  be  at 
two  or  three  shillings,'  and  when  Crofts  landed 
in  March,  1551 9  was  -  at  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,*  was  sold  in  March,  155a,  for  *  thirty  shil- 
lings.' ^  A  cow  that  had  been  worth  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  sold  for  forty  shillings;  six  her- 
rings for  a  groat ;  a  cow-hide  for  ten  or  twelve 
shillings;  a  tonne  of  Gascon  wine  for  twelve 
pounds,  of  Spanish  wine  for  twenty-four  pounds.' t 
The  Irish  beyond  the  Pale  suffered  the  least. 
*  Every  lord  caused  his  people  to  keep  their 
victuals  within  the  country,*  and  the  Irishman 
proper  had  little  use  for  money — *  he  cared  only 
for  his  belly,  and  that  not  delicately.'f  In  Dub- 
lin, Meath,  and  Kildare  schools  were  shut  up; 
Hougehoidfl  servants  were  turned  away,  from  the  cost  of  main- 
vp :  the  taining  them ;  artisans  and  tradesmen  would  take 
dosed.       no  more  apprentices:  at  last  the  markets  were 


*  Memoranda  of  tiie  Irish 
(Council. — Sir  James  Crofts  to 
thft  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
December,  155 1 :  Irish  MSS, 
Edward  YI.  vol  iii  State  Paper 
Office. 
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dosed.  Those  who  before  had  bought  little  at  Ch.  a8. 
high  prices  could  now  buy  nothing  at  any  price ;  TTITT 
and  fever  followed  in  the  rear  of  fiunine.     *  All  ^^awh. 

t*  •  Th6  p60pl6 

sorts  of  people/  Crofts  passionately  expostulated,  die  of  fk- 
*  cry  for  redress  at  my  hands.'     The  actual  cause  S^«  " 
of  their  misery  they  did  not  know;   *and  no 
marvel,'   *when  the  wisest  were  blinded;*  but 
they  understood  that  it  came  from  England  and 
from  English  rule ;  *  and  now/  Crofts  said,  *  they  Crofto  enes 
do  collect  all  the  enormities  that  have  grown  in  J^e  j^*"' 
so  many  years,  so  that  there  is  among  them  such  ^^**y* 
hatred,  such  disquietures  of  mind,  such  wretched- 
ness upon  the  poor  men  and  artificers,  that  all 
the  crafts  must  decay,  and  towns  turn  to  ruin, 
and  all  things  either  be  in  common,  or  each  live 
by  others'  spoil;   and  thereof  must  needs  follow 
slaughter,  famine,  and  aU  kinds  of  misery.'* 

The  people  had  been  tried  far,  yet  still  it  was  The  ooimdi 
not  enough.  The  reply  which  the  home  govern-  ^^^^  * 
ment  now  vouchsafed  was  a  cargo  of  German  ^I^^JJJ^aiti 
Protestants,  whom  they  sent  over  to  work  the  *»  ^^^ 

,  ,  ,  ,  silver  ont  of 

silver  mines  in  Wicklow ;  when  a  suflBcient  mass  the  mines; 
of  bullion  had  been  raised,  they  said,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Irish  might  be  considered.     The 
Germans,  the  distracted  deputy  reported  in  re- But  the 
turn,  were  idle  vagabonds,  not  worth  their  keep ;  ^^^Jf"** 
the  currency  would  run  foul  till  the  day  of  judg-  ^/[^J^^ 
ment  if  he  was  to  wait  tiU  it  was  purified  through  t^«  «>w>ca 
labour  of  theirs ;  and  then  the  council  said  that 
they  were  sorry,  and  would  hope  and  would  see 
about  things,  but  the  king's  government  must  be 

III!  I  I   »    I  III 

•  CrofU  to  Cecil,  March  14:  Irish  MSB.  vol.  iv. 
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Ch.  28.  carried  on,  and  money  they  had  none.  Bat  the 
wail  of  the  injured  people  rose  at  last  in  tones  too 
piteous  to  he  neglected ;  and  in  June,  Northiun- 
herland  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  persist 
no  longer. 

Three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  hullion  were 
sent  from  the  Tower  to  Duhlin,  with  orders  to 
Perry  to  call  down  the  coin,  buy  it  in  at  the 
reduced  valuation,  and  make  a  new  issue  at  the 
old  standard  ;*  while,  to  turn  the  current  of  Irish 
feeling,  the  council  passed  a  resolution  to  restore 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the  hero  of  Celtic  romance, 
to  his  estates  and  country. 


*  Such  I  endeayour  in  cha- 
nt j  to  believe  to  be  the  meaning 
of  a  yaguelj-ezpressed  entxy  in 
the  jPrwy  Council  JEtegister, 
Edward,  however,  in  hi8c7b«maZ, 
with  the  date  of  Jane  10, 155a, 
saye— 

'  Whereas  it  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  pay  now  made 
to  Ireland  of  5000/.,  and  then 
the  money  to  be  cried  down ;  it 
was  appointed  that  3000  lbs. 
weight  which  I  had  in  the  Tower 
should  be  carried  thither  and 


coined  at  3  denar  fine,  and  that 
incontinent,  the  coin  should  be 
cried  down.'  The  question  rises 
what  Edward  meant  by  3  denar 
fine.  Was  it  threepence  in  the 
shilling,  or  3  oz.  fine  to  9  oz.  of 
alloy  P  or  was  it  threepence  in  the 
groat  P  a  coin  more  honest  than 
Ireland  had  seen  for  a  century. 
Experience  of  the  goieral  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  in 
such  matters  would  lead  one  to 
choose  the  worst  interpretation. 


♦ 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Northumberland's  conspiracy. 


AMIDST  the  wreck  of  ancient  institutions,  the  C=-  ^9- 
misery  of  the  people,  and  the  moral  and^^^Tiss*^ 
social  anarchy  by  which  the  nation  was  disin- 
tegrated, thoughtful  persons  in  England  could 
not  fail  by  this  time  to  be  asking  themselves 
what  they  had  gained  by  the  Reformation. 

A  national  reformation,  if  the  name  is  more 
than  a  mockery,  impUes  the  transfer  of  power,  ^ 
power  spiritual,  power  political,  &om  the  ignoble 
to  the  noble,  from  the  incapable  to  the  capable, 
from  the  ignorant  to  the  wise.  It  implies  a 
recovered  perception  in  aU  classes,  from  highest 
to  lowest,  of  the  infinite  excellence  of  right,  the 
infinite  hatefulness  of  wrong. 

The  movement  commenced  by  Henry  VIII.,  The  monj 

I  mill  til  t%f 

judged  by  its  present  results,  had  brought  the  the  Befor- 
country  at  last  into  the  hands  of  mere  adven-  ^^^j^ 
turers.     The  people  had  exchanged  a  superstition  JJ^***" 
which  in    its  grossest  abuses   prescribed  some 
shadow  of  respect  for  obedience,  for  a  supersti- 
tion  which    merged    obedience   in   speculative 
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Ch.  29.  belief;  and  under  that  baneful  influence,  not 
only  the  higher  virtues  of  self-sacrifice,  but  the 
commonest  duties  of  probity  and  morality,  were 
disappearing.  Private  life  was  infected  with 
impurity  to  which  the  licentiousness  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  appeared  like  innocence.  The 
government  was  corrupt,  the  courts  of  law  were 
venal.  The  trading  classes  cared  only  to  grow 
rich.  The  multitude  were  mutinous  from  op- 
pression. Among  the  good  who  remained  un- 
infected, the  best  were  still  to  be  found  on  the 
Beforming  side.  Lever,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Cran- 
mer,  held  on  unflinching  to  their  convictions, 
although  with  hearts  aching  and  intellects  per- 
plexed ;  but  their  influence  was  slight  and  their 
numbers  small ;  and  Protestants  who  were  worthy 
of  the  name  which  they  bore  were  fewer  far,  in 
these  their  days  of  prosperity,  than  when  the 
bishops  were  hunting  them  out  for  the  stake. 
And  the  The  better  order  of  commonplace  men,  who 
^etr  had  a  conscience,  but  no  especial  depth  of  in- 
^^^  sight— who  had  small  sense  of  spiritual  things, 
but  a  strong  perception  of  human  rascality — 
looked  on  in  a  stem  and  growing  indignation, 
and,  judging  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  waited  their 
opportunity  for  reaxjtion. 

^  Alas,  poor  child,'  said  a  Hampshire  gentle- 
man, of  Edward,  ^unknown  it  is  to  him  what 
acts  are  made  now-a-days ;  when  he  comes  of  age 
he  will  see  another  rule  and  hang  up  an  hundred 
heretic  knaves.'  John  Bale  replied  to  ^the 
frantic  papist'  with  interested  indignation;  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  with  a  dedication  to  North- 
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umberland,  whom  he  compared  to  Moses,*  and  Ch.  29. 
earned  a  bishopric  for  his  reward.  +      But  the 
words  expressed  a  deep  and  g^eneral  feeling ;  and,  Hopes  are 
had  the  coming  of  age  taken  place,  might  not  Edward, 
impossibly  have  proved  true.     Edward  showed  :;^^^^'f 
no  symptoms  of  wavering  in  religion;  but  he^^"/h, 
was    gaining  an  insight  beyond  his  years  into  ^®^'^™*"- 
the  diseases  of  the  realm,  which  threatened  dan- 
ger to  those    who    had  abused  his    childhood. 
He  had  followed  and  noted  down  the  successive 
tamperings  with  the  currency.     He  was  aware 
of  his  debts,  and  of  the  scandal  of  them;  and 
we  have  seen  him  seeking  political  information 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  council.     He  un- 
derstood the  necessity  of  economizing  the   ex- 
penditure, of  scrutinizing  the  administration  of 
the  revenues,  and  of  punishing  fraud.  %     He  could 
actively  interfere  but  little,  but  the  little  was  in 
the  right  direction.      The  excessive  table-allow-  Bdward 
ances  for  the  household  were  reduced.     Irregular  practise 
claims   for  fees,  which  had  grown  up    in   the  ~°'^'"^' 
minority,  were  disallowed ;  the  wardrobe  charges 
were  cut  down;  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  and 
the  Irish  army  were  diminished,  according  to  a 


*  '  Considering  in  your  noble 
Grace  the  same  mighty,  fenrent, 
and  religious  zeal  in  God's  cause 
vhich  I  have  diligently  marked 
in  Moses,  the  servant  of  God/ — 
Strypb,  voL  It.  p.  39. 

f  Ossory  in  Ireland. 

X  See  especially  a  remarkable 
Discourse  on  the  Reformation  of 
Abuses,  printed  by  Burnet,  and 
a  draft  of  provisions  which  Ed- 
ward intended  for  insertion  in 


his  will. — Stbtpb,  vol.  iv.  p. 
120.  If  Edward  really  wrote 
or  dictated  these  two  papers, 
the  '  Miracle  of  Nature'  was  no 
exaggerated  description  of  him. 
I  am  bound  to  add,  however, 
that  his  Essays  and  JExercise^s, 
a  volume  of  which  remains  iu 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
show  nothing  beyond  the  ordi* 
nary  ability  of  a  clever  boy. 
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Ch.  29.  schedule  wHch  Edward  himself  had  the  reputa- 

tion  of  devising.*     IHirther,  he  hegan  to  inquire 

And  to  into  the  daily  transactions  of  the  council.  He 
on\ffidra  of  required  notice  beforehand  of  the  business  with 
^****"  which  the  council  was  to  be  occupied,  and  an 
account  was  given  in  to  him  each  Saturday  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  week :  while  in  a  rough 
draft  of  his  will  which  he  dictated  to  Sir  William 
Fetre  in  the  year  which  preceded  his  death,  he 
showed  the  silent  thought  with  which  he  had 
marked  the  events  of  his  boyhood.  Should  his 
successor,  like  himself,  be  a  minor,  his  executors, 
unlike  his  father's,  should  meddle  with  no  wars 
unless  the  country  was  invaded.  They  should 
alter  no  part  of  *  religion ;'  they  should  observe 
his  ^  device '  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and 
use  all  means  for  their  early  settlement;  and 
there  should  be  no  return  of  extravagance  in 
the  household  .f  More  remarkable  is  an  im- 
perfect fragment  on  the  condition  of  England. 
He  draws  FoUowiug,  boylikc,  the  Platonic  analogy  be- 
Bket^ofa  tween  the  body  of  the  individual  and  the  body 
politic,  Edward  saw  in  all  men  the  members  of 
a  common  organization,  where  each  was  to  work, 
and  each  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  moderate 
gratification  of  his  own  desires.  The  country  re- 
quired  an  order  of  gentlemen ;  but  gentlemen 
should  not  have  so  much  as  they  had  in  France, 
where  the  peasantry  was  of  no  value.  In  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth  no  one  should  have  more 


healthy 
common- 
wealth, 


*  Device  for  the  Fajment  of 
the  King's  Debts :  Btbtpe's 
MemoriaU,    vol.    ill.    p.    594. 


Compare    Edwjlsd's    Journal, 
t  Strypb,  vol.  iv.  p.  lao. 
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than  the  proportion  of  the  general  stock  would  Ch.  39. 
bear.  In  the  body  no  member  had  too  much  or  too 
little;  in  the  commonwealth  every  man  should 
have  enough  for  healthy  support,  not  enough  for 
indulgence.  Again,  as  every  member  of  the  body 
was  obliged  '  to  work  and  take  pains/  so  there 
should  be  no  unit  in  the  commonwealth  which 
was  not  ^laboursome  in  his  vocation.'  ^The 
gentleman  should  do  service  in  his  country,  the 
serving-man  should  wait  diligently  on  his  master, 
the  artisan  should  work  at  his  trade,  the  huisband- 
man  at  his  tillage,  the  merchant  in  passing  the 
tempests;'  the  vagabond  should  be  banished  as 
'the  superfluous  humour  of  the  body,'  *  the  spittle 
and  filth  which  is  put  out  by  the  strength  of 
nature.' 

Looking  at  England,  however,  as  England  was.  And  oon- 
the  young  king  saw  '  all  things  out  of  order.'  u  the  con- 
*  Farming    gentlemen    and    clerking    knights,' Bn^Anl 
neglecting    their    duties    as    overseers    of   the 
people,  *  were  exercising  the  gain  of  living.'  *  They 
would  have  their  twenty  miles  square  of  their 
own  land  or  of  their  own  farms.'     Artificers  and  Ckntiemen, 
clothiers  no  longer  worked  honestly ;  the  neces-  arUfioen» 
saries  of  life  had  risen  in  price,  and  the  labourers  uw^  au 
had  raised  their  wages,  *  whereby  to  Tecompense  ^J^ 
the  loss  of  things  they  bought.'     The  country 
swarmed  with  vagabonds ;  and  those  who  broke 
the    laws    escaped    punishment   by  bribery  or 
through  foolish  pity.     The  lawyers,  and  even  the 
judges,   were  corrupt.     Peace   and  order    were 
violated  by  religious  dissensions  and  universal 
neglect  of  the  law.     Offices  of  trust  were  bought 
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Ch.  29.  and  sold ;  benefices  impropriated^  tillage-ground 

^^  turned  to  pasture,  *  not  considering  the  sustain- 

Thepoor    iug  of  men/     The  poor  were  robbed  by  the 

frauded.     euclosures;  and  extravagance  in  dress  and  idle 

luxury  of  living  were  eating  like  ulcers  into  the 

State.     These  were  the  vices  of  the  age ;  nor  were 

they  likely,  as  Edward  thought,  to  yield  in  any 

way  to  the  most  correct  formula  of  justification. 

A  remedy  The  *  mediciucs  to  cure  these  sores'  were  to  be 

iMked^or  looked  for  in  good  education,  good  laws,  and  ^just 

ed^tio'    execution  of  the  laws  without  respect  of  persons, 

and  in  the  in  the  example  of  rulers,  the  punishment  of  mis- 

jnet  ezeou- 

tion  of  the  docrs,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  good/  Cor- 
rupt magistrates  should  be  deposed,  seeing  that 
those  who  were  themselves  guilty  would  not 
enforce  the  laws  against  their  own  faults;  and 
all  gentlemen  and  noblemen  should  be  compelled 
to  reside  on  their  estates,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of 
their  place.* 

A  king  who  at  fifteen  could  sketch  the  work 
which  was  before  him  so  distinctly,  would  in  a  few 
years  have   demanded  a  sharp  account  of  the 
stewardship  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Un- 
The  beet     fortuuately  for  the  country,  those  who  would  have 
noTem^   assistcd  him  in  commencing  his  intended  im- 
ww^fii-^'  provements.   Lord  Derby,   Lord  Oxford,    Lord 
employed.  Huntingdon,  Lord  Sussex,  or  Lord  Paget,  were 
far  away  in  the  country,  sitting  gloomily  inaxAive 
till  a  change  of  times.    Bidley  was  working  man- 
fully, as  we  have  seen,  in  restoring  the  London 


*  Discourse  on  the  Reformation  of  Abuses :  Subnet's  Collee^ 
tanea. 
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hospitals ;  but  Cranmer,  after  the  destruction  of  Ch.  29. 
Somerset,  shrank  from  confronting  Northumber-  "— ~"~ 
land ;  and,  the  Liturgy  being  completed,  he  was 
now  spending  his  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  ob- 
jects which  were  either  unattainable  or  would 
have  been  mischievous  if  attained.    In  the  spring 
of  155a  he  was  endeavouring  to  take  away  the  re-  Cranmer 
proach  of  Protestantism  by  bringing  the  Beformed  Protestant 
Churches  to  an  agreement.     Edward  offered  his  ^hout 
kingdom  as  an  asylum  for  a  Protestant  synod,  ®^*^ 
which  might  meet  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and 
the  archbishop  wrote  to  Calvin  and  Melancthon^ 
entreating  their  support.      But  oil  and  water 
would  combine  before  Zuinglian  and  Lutheran 
would    acquiesce    in  common  formulas.      Pro- 
testants, as  Calvin  assured  him,  hated  each  other 
far  too  heartily.*     In  another  direction  his  ex- 
ertions were  equally  unprofitable;  and  he  was 
acting  here  under  Calvin's  advice. 

The  interference  of  the  church  officials  in  the 
private  concerns  of  the  people  had  been  among 
the  chief  provoking  causes  of  the  original  revolt 
tinder  Henry.  The  laity  had  flung  off  the  yoke 
of  the  clergy.  The  ministers  of  the  new  order, 
mistaking  the  character  of  the  change,  imagined 
that  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  would  be  transferred  to  themselves. 
As  teachers  of  *  the  truth,'  they  were  the  ex- 
ponents, in  their  own  eyes,  of  the  divine  law,  and 
they  demanded  the  right  to  punish  sin  by  spiri- 


*  CorreBpondenoe  between  Cranmer,  Calvin,  and  Melancthon: 
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Ch.  ap.  tual  censures — spiritual  censures    enforced  by 
TTTTZ  secular  penalties. 
He  desires       MaukiucL  uotwithstandini?  their  frailties,  are 

a  reston-  . 

iionof  ec-  theoretically  loyal  to  goodness;  and,  could  there 
discipline;  havc  been  any  security  that  the  clergy  would 
have  confined  their  prosecutions  to  acts  of  im- 
morality, their  desire  might  perhaps  have  to 
some  extent  been  indulged.     But  to  the  Church 
of  Calvin,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  of  Borne, 
Which  the  the  darkest  breach  of  the  moral  law  was  venial 
^^of     in  comparison  with  errors  of  opinion;  and  the 
ra^enT-  coiis^q^ence  which  England  had  to  expect  from 
ture  of  evil  a  restoration  of  clerical  authority  mi(rht  be  seen 

make  im-     ,  . 

possible,  in  the  language  of  one  who  was  loudest  in  the 
demand  for  it.  John  Knox,  the  shrewdest  and 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Beformers,  did  not 
conceal  his  opinion  that  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and 
Cuthbert  Tunstal  might  have  been  jusUy  put  to 
death  for  nonconformity.*  But  parliament  had 
not  refused  absolutely  to  entertain  the  question. 
The  Lords  rejected,  as  we  have  seen,  a  scheme 
which  would  simply  replace  the  bishops  in  the 
position  which  they  had  forfeited;  but  the  old 
mixed  commission  of  thirty-two  had  been  re- 


*  '  God's  jastioe/  says  Knox, 
in  his^cfmont^ioM  to  the  Faiths 
Jkkl  in  Englandf  *  is  not  wont  to 
cut  off  wicked  men  till'  their 
iniquity  is  so  manifest  that  their 
very  flatterers  cannot  excuse  it. 
If  Stephen  Gardiner,  Cuthbert 
Tonstal,  and  butcherly  Bonner, 
false  bishops  of  Winchester,  Dur- 
)iam,  and  London,  had,  for 
their  false  doctrines  and  traitor- 


ous acts,  suffered  death  when 
they  jusUy  deserved  the  same, 
then  would  papists  have  alleged 
that  they  were  men  reformable,' 
&c.  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  wa« 
drawn  under  Knox's  influence, 
to  say  mass,  or  to  hear  it,  was 
made  a  capital  crime — under  the 
authority  of  the  text»  '  The 
idolater  shall  die  the  death.' ' 
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established  for  the  revision  of  the  canon  law ;  and  Ch.  ap. 
in  March,   1553,  the  commissioners  would  have  ^^     _ 
made  some  progress,  it  was  said,  had  not  Bidley 
and  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  succeeded 
Lord  Bich  as  Chancellor,  ^  stood  in  the  way  with 
their  worldly  policy.'*   The  thirty-two  were  after- 
wards  reduced  to  eight,   and  in  the  following 
November  a  fresh  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Cranmer,  Goodrich,  Coxe,  and  Peter 
Martyr,  with  four  lawyers  and  civilians.     The 
work  was  allowed  to  devolve  on  the  archbishop, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  Foxe  the  Martyrolo- 
gist,  produced  the  still-bom  volume,t  in  which, 
as  I  have  ahready  mentioned,  he  claimed  the  con-  The  lu- 
tinned  privilege  of  sending  obstinate  heretics  io^i^X 
the  stake ;  and  which  remains  to  show  to  pos-  bStlwiB^' 
terity  the  inability  of  the  wisest  of  the  clergy  to  •*»*i^™- 
comprehend  their  altered  position.     The   king 
was   already  more  clear-sighted  than  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.      He  admitted  the  desi- 
rableness   of  discipline  ;     *  so,'   however,  Hhat 
those  that  should  be  executors  of  that  discipline 
were  men  of  tried  honesty,  wisdom,  and  judg- 
ment.'    ^But  because,'  he  said,  Hhose  bishops 
who  should  execute  it,  some  for  papistry,  some 
for  ignorance,  some  for  age,  some  for  their  ill 
names,  some  for  all  those  causes,  were  men  un- 
able to  execute  discipline,  it  was,  therefore,  a 
thing  unmeet  for  such  men.' J  • 


*  Micronius  to  Bollinger :  JEpistokB  TiaxmiSM. 

t  The  Rq/brmatio  Legvm, 

X  Disooune  on  the  Reformation  of  AboBes :  Bubnbt. 
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Cb.  29.       Meanwhile,  amidst  discussioiis  on  the  remediet 

of  evils,  the  evils  themselves  for  the  most  part 

TheabuBeB  continued.       Discipline   could  not  be  restored. 
nistntioK   The  Hng's  abilities  did  not  anticipate  his  majo* 
^S'n"     rity;    the  revenues  were  stiU   misapplied,   the 
^^^'       debts  of  the  crown  were  stiU  unpaid.      Officials 
indeed  in  the  interests  of  Northumberland  were 
permitted  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  ser- 
vices.     Bishop  Ponet,  for  instance,  composed  a 
catechism,  which  was  ordered  for  general  use, 
imd  was  allowed  a  '  monopoly  of  the  printing.'* 
But  ordinary  persons,  servants,  artisans,  trades- 
men in  public  employment,  '  fed  upon  the  cha- 
meleon's dish,'  and  still  cried  in  vain  for  their 
wages — it  might  be  from  prison.f     Prices  of  pro- 


*  Northumberland  to  Cecil: 
MS.  Domestic,  Edward  VI.  vol. 
XT.  State  Paper  Office. 

t  The  state  of  the  ordnance 
department  was  but  a  specimen 
of  the  state  of  all  the  depart- 
ments. On  the  3rd  of  Angust, 
1552,  the  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance wrote  to  Cecil :  — 

'  These  be  to  beseech  yon  for 
Ood's  sake,  charity's  sake,  yea, 
at  this  my  contemplation,  to 
help  the  miseries  that  be  in  the 
office  of  the  ordnance  for  lack 
of  money,  as  it  is  high  time, 
being  daily  sundry  and  many 
poor  men  ^ng  and  caUing  for 
the  sami,  to  my  no  little  grief; 
amongst  the  which  is  one  named 
Charles  Wolmar,  gunpowder 
maker,  now  in  very  pitiful  case, 
who  is  presently  in  the  Counter, 
for  that  the  rent  of  the  house  he 
dwelleth  in  is  unpaid  for  a  year 


and  a  half,  which  amounteth  to 
13  pounds  and  odd  money, 
which  Cometh  by  reason  there 
hath  been  no  money  paid  in  this 
office  a  long  time.  The  King's 
Majesty  is  charged  with  the  rent 
thereof,  being  put  there  by  the 
king's  appointment,  both  for  the 
making  of  gunpowder,  when 
there  is  money  to  set  him  a 
work,  and  also  to  look  to  certain 
things  of  his  Highness's  there 
under  his  charge.  I  heartily 
pray  you,  seeing  that  the  said 
poor  man,  as  is  great  pity,  la 
nevertheless  troubled  for  this 
the  King's  Majesty's  care,  to 
move  my  Lords  of  the  Council 
in  that  behalf.  Sir,  I  pray  you 
that  I  may  have  an  answer 
hereof.'  —  MS.  Damestic,  Ed- 
ward VI.  vol.  xiv.  State  Paper 
Office. 
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visions  would  not  abate.     Vainly  the  Duke  of  Ch.  29. 
Northumberland  reprimanded  the  Lord  Mayor  ^  ^^      * 
in  the  Guildhall — vainly  butchers*  carts  were^^„<^« 
seized,  and  the  meat  was  forfeited — ^vainly  the 
dealers  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
freedom  and  expulsion    from    the   towns    and 
cities  ;* — ^the  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  too  strong  for  menace. 

The  churches,  the  lead  having  been  torn  from  TheChnrdi 

__  __■ 

the  roofs,  crumbled  into  ruins.      Parishes  were  JSTneg^" 
still  left  without  incumbents,  or  still  provided^*^'***- 
with  curates  who  were  incapable  or  useless.     *  A 
thousand  pulpits  in  England  were  covered  with 
dust.'   In  some,  four  sermons  had  not  been  heard 
since  the  Preaching  Friars  were  suppressed.    ^  If,* 
said  Bernard  Gilpin  before  the  court,  *  if  such  a 
monster  as  Darvel  Gatheren,  the  idol  of  Wales, 
could  have  set  his  hand  to  a  bill  to  let  the  patron 
take  the  greater  part  of  the  profits,  he  might 
have  had  a  benefice.'!     ^  October,  1552,  there  The  conn- 
was  a  menace  of  rebellion.  {     In  December,  the  oontoDted, 
government  was  threatened  with  some  further  *mberUnd' 
unknown  but  imminent  danger,  which  called  out  ™<>'*^^- 
from  Northumberland  the  most  seeming  admi- 
rable sentiments,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
afiect,  and  could,  perhaps,  persuade  himself  that 
he  felt.^     In  March,  so  general  was  the  disaffec 


*  Stbtps's  Memoricdf. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Northumberland  to  Cecil: 
MS,  Domestic,  vol.  ziv.  Ed- 
ward VI.  State  Paper  Office. 

§  He  may  have  the  benefit  of 
his  words  so  far  as  it  will  ex- 


tend. He  'instantly  and  ear- 
nestly required  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  to  bo  vigilant  for  the 
preventing  of  these  treasons  so 
far  as  in  them  was  possible  to 
be  foreseen ;'  '  that  thereby/  he 
said,   '  we  may  to  our  master 
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Ch.  29.  tion,  that  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  many 

HT^.  P^«  ^^  *^^  country.* 

The  periodic  sore  of  bankruptcy  was  again 
running.  The  revenue  still  clung  to  the  hands 
by  which  it  was  collected.  Fines,  confiscations, 
church  plate,  church  lands,  mint  plunder,  va- 
nished like  fairy  gold.  The  languid  efforts  of 
the  council  to  extricate  themselves  availed  only 
to  show  how  hopeless  was  their  embarrassment. 
In  August,  155a,  a  bill  fell  due  in  Antwerp  for 

Sir  Thomas  56,000/.     Sir  Thomas  Gresham  had  been  in  the 

Greaham 

and  the      Lo  w  Countries  in  July ;  and  as  there  was  no  money 

i^d^      to  meet  the  bill,  he  brought  back  with  him  a 

**"*^       proposal  for  a  further  postponement  on  the  usual 

terms ;  with  a  condition  to  which  also  the  home 


and  the  world  discharge  ourselves 
like  honest  men,  which,  if  we  do 
not,  having  the  warning  that  we 
have  which  cometh  more  of  the 
goodness  of  God  than  of  our 
search  or  care,  the  shame,  the 
blame,  the  dishonour,  the  lack 
and  reproach  should,  and  maj 
justly,  be  laid  upon  us  to  the 
world's  end.  The  old  saying 
which  ever  among  wise  men 
hath  been  holden  for  true,  seem- 
eth  by  our  proceedings  to  be  had 
either  in  derision  or  in  small 
memory,  being  comprehended  in 
these  words — mora  trahitperi- 
culum — beseeching  your  Lord- 
ships, for  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  which  we  ought  to  have 
to  our  master  and  country,  let 
us  be  careful,  as  becometh  men 
of  honour,  truth,  and  honesty  to 
be.  For  we  be  called  in  the 
time  of  trial  and  trouble;  and 


therefore  let  us  sbew  ourselves 
to  be  as  we  ought  to  be ;  that  ia, 
to  be  ready,  not  only  to  spend 
our  goods,  but  our  lands  and 
lives,  for  our  master  and  our 
country,  and  to  despise  the  flat- 
tering  of  ourselves  with  heaping 
riches  upon  riches,  house  upon 
house,  building  upon  building, 
and  all  through  the  infection  of 
fingulare  camtnodum.  And  let 
us  not  only  ourselves  beware 
and  fly  from  it  as  the  greatest 
pestilence  in  the  commonwealth, 
let  us  also  be  of  that  fortitude 
and  courage  that  we  be  not 
blinded  and  abused  by  those  that 
be  infected  with  these  infirmi* 
ties.'  —  Northumberland  to  the 
Council:  MS,  Domesiic,  Ed- 
ward VI.  vol.  XV.  State  Paper 
Office. 

*  Stbtpb's  Memorials. 
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government  was  accustomed,  that  certain  wares,  Ch.  29. 
ftistians  and  diamonds,  shonld  be  purchased  of  ^  ^^ 
the  lenders.  Such  transactions,  however  dis- 
guised, could  have  but  one  meaning :  the 
bankers  sold  their  jewels  at  their  own  prices; 
the  English  government  had  to  dispose  of  them 
for  such  prices  as  they  would  fetch  in  the 
market. 

Northumberland  was  absent  on  the  Scottish  Th*  co'*"^^ 

attempt  to 

Border,  and  the  council,  freed  from  his  authority,  break  their 
refused  to  submit  to  the  imposition.  They  in-  ' 
structed  Gresham  to  return  to  Antwerp  and  to 
say  that  the  king  would  pay  as  soon  as  he  could, 
but  the  times  were  troublesome,  and  he  had  other 
employment  for  his  money:  the  bankers  must 
be  reasonable,  and  wait. 

The  trader  sympathized  with  his  order.  Gres-  wuch 
ham  pledged  his  own  credit  for  payment,  and  he  insists  that 
wrote  earnestly  to  Northumberland  through  JJ*^"*'*'^ 
whom  bargains  of  this  kkxd  could  be  best  con- 
ducted, to  save  the  country  from  shame.  It  was 
^  neither  honourable  nor  profitable,'  he  said,  to 
put  off  money-lenders  with  a  high  hand.  The 
credit  of  England  would  ^  fall  as  low  as  the  credit 
of  the  Emperor,'  who  was  at  that  moment  *  offer- 
ing 16  per  cent,  for  money,  and  could  not  obtain 
it.'  *  The  king's  father,  who  first  began  to  take 
up  money  upon  interest,  did  use  to  take  his  fee 
penny  in  jewels,  copper,  gunpowder,  or  fiistian, 
and  wares  had  been  taken  ever  since,  when  the 
king  had  made  any  prolongation.'  So  long  as 
the  loans  could  not  be  repaid  the  system  must  be 
continued.     Thus  much,  however,  Gbesham  un- 

VOL.  V.  Q  G 
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I%e  Debts  of  tie  Crovm, 


Ch.  29. 

l.D.  1553. 

HeadviseB 
Northum- 
berUnd  to 
monopolize 
the  lead 
trade,  with 
the  help  of 
irhich  he 
will  pay  the 
crown 
debts. 


With  the 
aBsistanoe 
of  the  City 
of  London 
the  debts 
are  par- 
tially paid. 


dertook  to  do.  Lead  was  fetching  a  high  price 
in  Antwerp.  If  the  export  of  lead  from  Eng- 
lajid  was  forbidden,  the  price  would  rise  still 
higher,  while  at  home  it  would  fall.  The  goyem- 
ment  might  take  possession  of  the  trade  and 
make  its  0¥^  profits;  while  he  would  himself 
remain  on  the  Continent,  and  would  watch  the 
exchanges,  and  if  he  could  be  supplied  with  looo/. 
a  week  he  would  clear  the  crown  of  its  foreign 
debts  in  two  years.* 

Northumberland  listened  to  the  adyice  upon 
the  lead  trade.  He  stopped  the  exports,  and  in 
two  months  learnt  to  his  sorrow  that  ^  princes' 
affairs  in  the  government  of  realms  and  mer- 
chants' trades  were  of  two  natures.'!  The  City 
of  London  extricated  the  crown  from  its  embar- 
rassments by  an  advance  of  40,000/.  The  bills 
were  renewed,  but  only  with  a  slight  increase. 
Li  August  the  entire  debts  at  Antwerp  were 


*  Ghresham  to  Northainber- 
land:  Stbtpb's  3f0fiioria^,  vol. 


IV. 


t  '  I  pray  yon,  and  most 
heartily  require  you,  to  have  in 
remembrance  the  restraint  lately 
taken  for  the  stay  of  lead  through 
the  realm,  that  it  may  be  sub- 
stantially considered;  for  I  put 
you  out  of  doubt  the  clamour 
and  exclamation  grow  great,  and 
may  breed  more  dangers  than 
can  now  be  seen.  I  have,  since 
my  being  in  the  council  cham- 
ber, heard  of  that  matter,  which 
maketh  me  sorry  that  ever  it 
was  my  hap  to  be  a  meddler  in 
it  i  bat  shall  teach  me  to  beware 


of  the  vayne  of  a  dry  spring 
while  I  live:  for  princes'  affiuis 
specially  touching  the  govern- 
ment of  realms  and  merchants' 
trades  are  of  two  natures ; 
therefore,  though  they  be  full 
of  devices  with  appearanoe  of 
profit,  yet  must  they  be  weighted 
with  other  consequences;  as  in 
this  case  as  much  requisite  as 
any  matter  that  was  in  use  a 
great  while,  for  such  reaaons  as 
this  day  were  rehearsed,  as 
knoweth  the  Lord.' — ^Northum- 
berland to  Cecil,  November, 
1552:  MS.  Domestic,  Edward 
YI.  vol  xiv.  State  Paper  Office. 
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io8,ooo/.    On  the  3rd  of  October,  after  the  re-  Oh.  29, 
newal,   they  were   something  nnder   111,000/.;  " 

while  the  home  debts  ^  certainly  known  to  be  due' 
were,  on  the  same  3rd  of  October,  125,000/.* 
The  loan  from  the  City  of  London  partially 
satisfied  the  foreign  creditors,  partially  it  was 
applied  for  the  payment  of  wages,  and  other 
obligations  at  home.  The  home  debts  by  No- 
vember were  reduced  to  109,000/.  f  At  last,  there- 
fore, there  was  an  attempt  to  do  something, 
though  the  something  was  but  small. 

But  these  petty  difficulties  were  not  absolutely 
the  results  of  carelessness  and  fraud.  In  this 
autumn  of  1552,  England  narrowly  escaped  being 
again  drawn  into  the  European  whirlpool. 

The  Peace  of  Passau  left  Charles  at  war  with  The  Freneh 
France ;  and  by  the  revised  treaty  of  1543,  as  has  Se  B^e 
been  oft^en  said,  England  was  bound  to  assist  the  curicTv. 
Emperor  if  the  Low  Countries   or  the  Rhine  ^^^^^^^ 
provinces  were  invaded.     A  French  army  had  »«»■**'»<*• 
entered  Luxembourg  in  July ;  and  Charles,  whose 
misfortunes  had  rendered  him  less  scrupulous  in 
connecting  himself  with  heretics,  applied  through 
his  ambassador  for  the  stipulated  support.     The 
abandonment  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  late  war 
might  have  exonerated  Edward  from  compliance. 
The  treaty  had  been  renewed  since  the  Peace  of 
Crepy ;  but  Charles  had  left  England,  notwith- 
standing, to  work  its  way  out  of  its  difficulties 


•  Note  in  Cecil's  b«nd :  M8.  Domesiie,  Edwwd  YI.  vol.  ziy. 
Stote  Paper  Office. 

t  Second  Note  in  Cecil's  band :  Ibid. 
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Ch.  29.  alone;*   in  the  place  of  sending  help,  he  had 

himself  assumed  an  attitude  of  hostility.     But 

September,  either  Northumberland  was    uncertam  of   his 
prospects  and  projects  at  home,  and  desired  to 
conciliate  the  Emperor  and  Mary,  or  he  was 
doubtful  of  the  intentions  of  France,  or  he  was 
possessed  by  the  traditionary  beUef  that  the  safeiy 
of  England  depended  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power.     The  Emperor,  without  money 
and  without  Mends,  was  contending  with  diffi- 
culty against  an  alliance  between  the  Turks  and 
Differences  the  Frcnch.    Ugly  misunderstandings  had  sprung 
arilSfbe-   up  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris. 
SLTa^°*^  The  French  had  avenged  their  supposed  wrongs 
France,      ]j^  ^hc  usual  Way,  by  seizing  English  merchant 
ships;  and  Charles's  request  for  assistance  came 
at  the  moment  when  the  council  were  besieged 
with  the  complaints  of  the  owners,  f     From  the 
uncertain  conduct  of  the  council,  it  would  seem 


*  CbancelloT  Granyelle's  de- 
fence of  the  Peace  of  Crdpy  was 
probably  unJcnowii  in  England,or 
it  would  have  spared  the  oonncil 
all  difficulty.  '  De  dire/ he  wrote 
to  the  Emperor,  'que le Boyd' An- 
gleterre  par  la  dicte  paix  pourra 
se  malconteuter  et  pretender  que 
votre  Majesty  a  contrevenu  a 
traict^ — ^U  y  a,  Sire,  nne  maxime 
en  matiirea  d'catat  comma  en 
toutes  choses,  qu'il  faut  regarder 
plus  k  la  reality  des  ohoses  que 
86  traiotent,  en  y  oonjoignant  oe 
qu'est  possible  et  fiiysable,  aelon 
Dieu  et  raison,  que  de  advanturer 
et  hazarder  pour  crainte  du 
scrupules  nonfondez.'-— Granvelle 


to  Charles  Y. :  Pt^ners  ffMai, 
▼oL  iii.  p.  27. 

f  '  It  is  an  old  saying  that  we 
should  not  laugh  at  our  neigh- 
bour when  his  house  is  on  fire. 
I  do  every  day  hear  more  and 
more  of  the  cruel  dealings  of  the 
French'  against  the  subjects  and 
merchants  of  this  realm  in  such 
lamentable  sort  that  a  number 
almost  is  ready  to  be  desperate ; 
wherein  the  honour  of  the 
prince,  his  council,  and  realm  is 
vehemently  touched.'  —  North- 
umberland to  Cecil,  September, 
1552 :  MS.  Domestic,  Edward 
YI.  vol.  xiv.  State  Paper  Office. 
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that  either  there  were  conflicting  opinions  which  Ch.  29. 
balanced  each  other,  or  that  one  and  all  were  "^~~ 
perplexed  and  irresolute.     The  ambassador  was  September. 
first  answered  evasively.     He  was  next  told  that  beriand 
the   demand  should    be  taken  into   considera- complying. 
tion.     Then  suddenly,  on  the  and  of  September, 
the  council  made  up  their  minds  definitively  to 
declare  war  against  France.*     But  the  resolution 
was  taken  only  to  be  abandoned  immediately, 
and  the  ambassador  was  informed  that  the  king 
could  not,  in  his  present  embarrassments,  hold 
himself  bound  by  his  father's  treaties.      Again 
in  a  few  days  the  scale  wavered.     Sir  Thomas  He  hem- 
StuUey,  a  west-country  gentleman,  and  a  de-  T^^ 
pendent   of  Somerset,  had  escaped   abroad  onfromTarii 
the  arrest  of  his  master,  and  now  returned  with 
a  story  by  which  he  hoped  to  purchase  his  par- 
don.    Being  believed  to  be  a  disaffected  subject, 
he  had  been  admitted,  as  he  said,  into  the  French 
counsels,  and  he  was  able  to  affirm  as  a  certainty 
that  Calais  was  about  to  be  attacked.     The  Eing 


*  '  Which  things  oonsidered, 
we  havemoie  regarded  our  faith 
in  oar  religion,  oar  old  amity  and 
alliance  with  our  good  hrother 
the  Emperor,  and  the  antient 
nataral  firiendahip  that  hath,  in 
all  times  and  adveraitiea,  con- 
tinued hetwixt  the  two  noble 
houses  of  England  and  Bar- 
gundy,  than  other  worldly  perils 
and  lacks  that  might,  in  appear- 
ance of  reason,  move  us  to  be 
quiet  and  sit  still ;  and  be  content 
to  declare  the  French  king's 
joountries  and  subjects  common 
enemies    to  us  and  ,our  good 


brother  the  Emperor — ^no  wise 
doubting  but  our  said  good  bro« 
ther  will  naturally,  like  a  bro- 
ther, consider  this  our  well- 
tried  constancy  and  natural  love 
towards  him.  And  herein  you 
shall  declare  to  our  siud  good 
brother,  that  our  desire  is  to 
have  his  advice  for  our  best 
means  of  entry  to  this  demon- 
stration.'— Minutooflnstructions 
to  Sir  B.  Morryson,  September 
2,  ijj2:  MS,  Germany,  Ed- 
ward VL  bundle  15,  State  Paper 
Office. 
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A.D.  1551. 

Septeiober. 
That  the 
French 
intend  to 
invade 
England. 


Ch.  29.  of  France  himself  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  defences,  had  pointed  out  the  very 
plan  of  assault,  by  which,  six  years  later,  Calais 
was  actually  taken.  Although,  however,  Henry 
said,  ^he  would  in  short  space  recover  Calais, 
yet  to  adventure  the  same  was  in  vain,  otherwise 
than  to  seek  the  whole  realm.'  The  Scots,  there- 
fore, were  to  enter  Northumberland;  he  himself 
would  land  with  troops  at  Falmouth^  while  the 
Duke  of  Guise  would  land  at  Dartmouth,  which 
he  knew  to  be  undefended.  That  done,  ^he 
intended  to  proclaim  and  restore  the  mass*' 
Stukley  told  him  that  '  he  would  be  twice  or 
thrice  fought  withal.'  Henry  said  that  ^he 
esteemed  that  but  a  peasant's  fight;'  at  all 
events,  he  would  fortify  both  Falmouth  and 
Dartmouth,  and  hold  them  in  gage  for  Calais.* 

The  French  were  confident  in  themselves,  in 
their  fortunes,  in  the  special  gifts  by  which 
they  held  the  stars,  f  Neither  promises  nor 
alliances  would  stand  in  their  way  when  oppor- 
tunity of  aggrandizement  should  offer  itself.  If 
either  France  or  the  Empire  became  dominant 
in  Europe,  England  would  equally  find  an  enemy 
in  either ;  and  if  Stukley's  story  was  true,  the 
Empire  must  be  supported. 
Argaments      Again,  therefore,  the  question  of  peace  or  war 

for  and        

against  a 
war  with 
France. 


•  Stukley's  Depoeitioa :  M8, 
France,  Edward  VI.  bundle  lo. 
State  Pi^r  Office. 

t  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
showed  Sir  William  Pickering 
'  the  precious  ointment  of  St. 
Ampulla  wherewith  the  King  of 


France  was  sacred,  which  he  said 
was  sent  fhxn  Heaven  above  * 
thousand  years  ago»  and  since  by 
miracle  preserved;  through  whoae 
virtue  abo  the  king  held  Ue 
estraUUs* — Pickering  to  the 
Council :  MS,  Ibid. 
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was  anxiously  discussed,  and,  according  to  the  Ch.  29. 
official  habit  of  the  time,  the  arguments  on  either  ^  ^ 
side  were  drawn  out  in  form.  Should  the  king  September. 
join  the  Emperor  ?  it  was  asked.  For  the  affir- 
mative it  was  urged  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty. 
The  Emperor  might  be  ruined,  or  would  lose  Bur- 
gundy, and  in  that  case  England  would  lose 
Calais  ;  the  French  were  bringing  the  Turks 
into  Christendom,  and  again  some  redress  must 
be  obtained  for  the  English  merchants ;  the  atti- 
tude of  France  was  suspicious  and  menacing, 
and  ^  enter  into  war  alone  the  king  might  not 
well ;'  finally,  the  Emperor  might  make  peace  with 
France  exasperated  by  desertion,  and  the  Catholic 
powers  might  unite  against  England.*  For  the 
negative;  the  exchequer  was  empty:  should 
the  Emperor  die,  as  was  not  unlikely,  England 
would  be  lefb  again  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 
The  German  Protestants  would  be  offended,  and 
France,  after  all,  might  not  have  the  intentions 
which  were  attributed  to  her.      It  might  be  pos- 


*  Wliile  tiie  preflenration 
of  the  holy  ointment  assured 
France  of  the  contintied  fa- 
Toor  of  Hearen,  the  French 
preachers  informed  their  oongre- 
gationii,  on  analogous  grounds, 
that  England  had  heen  forsaken. 
'  No  wonder/  said  a  Jacobin 
monk  in  a  sermon  at  Anglers, 
*that  the  King  of  England  has 
broken  fSuth  with  France,  seeing 
that  he  had  broken  faith  with 
God ;  disant  qu'il  estoit  here- 
tique  et  mdschant,  et  que  le 
penple  de  France  debvroit  bien 
loner  Dieu  et  luy  rendre  graces. 


et  que  nostra  toy  avoit  toumu 
sa  robe  et  estoit  ennemj  des 
Fran^ojs.  Depuys  continuant 
sa  mdschante  affection,  il  a  diet 
en  publique  que  notre  Boy  d'An- 
gleterre  estoit  infidele,  oe  qu*il 
disoit  estre  notoiie  par  ce  que  le 
don  de  faire  miracles  luy  estoit 
ostee;  disant  que  ses  predeces- 
seurs  Boys  d'Angleterro  avoient 
de  ooustume  de  guerir  du  mal 
caduc,  mais  que  ceste  vertu  luy 
avoit  este  osti^e,  et  n'en  gueris- 
soit  plus  ii  cause  de  son  infide* 
\M:^M8.  France,  Edward  VL 
bundle  10,  State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  29.  sible  so  to  help  the  Emperor  as  to  induce  the  Pro- 
~  testant  princes  to  unite  also ;  to  make  the  Turks 
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September,  the  OTOund  of  ouarreL   and  to  declare  France 

Theoouncil  °  *    . 

attempt  to  an  enemy,  of  Christendom.  A  war  on  such 
dTe  coone/  terms  would  be  inexpensive,  and  England  would 
be  strengthened  by  taking  part  in  a  general 
league.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  league  could 
not  be  formed  either  rapidly  or  secretly ;  and  if 
the  attempt  should  be  made,  and  fail,  France 
would  be  inexpiably  offended. 

The  ultimate  resolution  was  to  reply  with  a 
general  assurance  of  sympathy;  to  offer  acfclTe 
assistance  against  the  Turks,  and  so  to  feel  the 
way  towards  a  larger  combination.  The  Lutheran 
powers,  having  secured  their  own  Uberties,  were 
known  to  be  looking  suspiciously  on  the  French 
movements.  If  the  Emperor  would  consent  to 
act  with  them,  England  might  then  go  further. 
Meantime  she  would  recruit  her  finances,  and 
prepare  for  all  contingencies.* 

Charles  was  unable  to  quarrel  with  so  meagre 
an  answer.     He  had  deserved  no  better;  nor 
could  England  afford  more.     He  was  at  the  mo- 
ment on  the  Ehine,  just  recovering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  gout,  and  collecting  an  army  to  wrest 
The  cam-    Metz  from  the  Duke  of  Guise.     Fortune  at  that 
th^^mer  time  seemed  again  turning  in  his  favour.     The 
•u^htj^hi  ^©i^ch  invading  force  had  been  compelled  to 
theBmpe-  retreat  out  of  Lorraine,    decimated   by  fever, 

ror  s  fa-  ^    ,        ^  ^    '  ^  • 

Toar.        Guise  himself    remaining  with   a   few    picked 

*  Eowasd's  JaurfMl,  September,  1552. — Disciusion  on  the 
War  with  France,  with  the  InetructioiLB  to  Sir  Richard  Morryson : 
Cotton,  MSS,  Qalba,  12. 
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troops.      De  Eoulx,  tlie  Imperialist  general  in  Ch.  29. 
Flanders,   had  carried  fire  and  sword    to  the^'I^TissT 
banks  of  the  Somme,  and  penetrated  France  to  s^p**™^""- 
within  fifty  miles  of  Paris,  sacking  houses,  and 
burning  towns,  villages,  and  farms.     A  com- 
pany of  English  volunteers  from  the  Calais  Pale 
had  joined  him  in  an  attack,  which  all  but  suc- 
ceeded, upon  Ambletue ;  while  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  quarrelled  with  Maurice,  and 
was  now  in  the  Emperor's  camp,  had  taken  the 
Duke  of  Aumale  in  a  skirmish. 

Accounts,  by  competent  persons,  of  interviews 
with  Charles  V.  are  always  interesting.  When 
Sir  Eichard  Morry son  waited  upon  him  with  the  sir  Richard 
repl,  of  tl»  E^L  go^enuaei:*  to  hi.  «,u«t  g^ 
for  assistance,  ^  the  Emperor,'  he  said,  ^  was  at  a  t^BngiiBh 
bare  table,  without  carpet  or  anything  else  upon  ^^'^^^ 
it,  saving  his  cloke,  his  brush,  his  spectacles,  and 
his  picktooth.'  His  lower  Up  had  broken  out 
during  his  Olness,  and  he  kept  ^  a  green  leaf 
upon  it,  which,  adding  to  his  ^  accustomed  soft- 
ness in  speaking,'  ^  made  his  words  hard  to  be 
understood.'  He  listened  to  the  message  kindly, 
but  coldly,  ^  thinking,  as  Morryson  might  per- 
ceive, to  have  heard  somewhat  of  joining  force 
against  another  enemy  of  his '  beside  the  Turk : 
but  he  spoke  warmly  of  England;  he  talked  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  regard  which  they  had 
ever  entertained  for  each  other ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  he  was  speaking  sincerely.  ^  But  he  hath  a 
face,'  said  Morryson,  *unwont  to  discover  any 
hid  affection  of  his  heart,  as  any  face  that  ever  I 
met  with  in  all  my  life.    White  colours,  which. 
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Ch.  39.  in  changing  themselves,  are  wont  in  others  to 
.r;;^.  triBg  a  man  word  how  his  errand  is  Uked,  have 
October,  jiq  plac6  in  his  countenance.      His  eyes  only  do 
opuion  of  betray  as  much  as  can  be  picked  out  of  him. 
ror.  ^^^  He  maketh  me  often  think  of  Solomon  s  saying, 
Heaven  is  high,  the  earth  is  deep,  a  king's  heart 
is  unsearchable.      There  is  in  him  almost  no- 
thing that  speaks  besides  his  tongue.'* 
The  French     Meantime  the  French  king  assured  Sir  Wil- 
au  BuuBter  Uam  Pickering  that  in  Stukley  s  story  there  was 
no  word  of  truth.     He  had  never  thought  of 
attacking  England  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  far  less  had  he  spoken  of  it.      How  these 
foreign  difficulties  might  turn  out  was  quite  un- 
certain.     Nevertheless,  for  domestic  purposes  or 
for  war  purposes,  one  thing  was  steadily  neces- 
sary, t.e.,  money.  Northumberland,  following  the 
steps  of  his  father,  who  filled  the  treasury  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  brought  his  own  head  to  the 
block,  set  himself  to  the  work  with  heart  and 
goodwill.     In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1552-3, 
Northum-  110  Icss  than  nine  commissions  were  appointed 
appointa     with  this  ouc  objoct ;  four  of  which  were  to  go 
rionlsto     stgain  over  the  often-trodden  ground,  and  glean 
»"«         the  last  spoils  which  could  be  gathered  from  the 

money.  ^  " 

churches.  In  the  business  of  plunder  the  rapa- 
city of  the  crown  officials  had  been  distanced 
hitherto  by  private  peculation.  The  halls  of 
country-houses  were  hung  with  altar-cloths  ; 
tables  and  beds  were  quilted  with  copes ;  the 
knights  and  squires  drank  their  claret  out  of 


♦  Morryson  to  the  Council :  Tittleb,  vol.  ii. 
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chalices,  and  watered  their  horses    in  marble  Ch.  29. 
coffins.      Pious   clergy,  gentlemen,   or  chtirch-^j^ 
wardens  had  in    many   places    secreted  plate,  No?«iiber. 
images,  or  candlesticks,  which  force  might  bring 
to  light.     Bells,  rich  in  sUver,  still  hung  silent 
in  remote  church-towers,  or  were  buried  in  the 
vaults.     Organs  still  pealed  through  the  aisles  in  1^^^^' 
notes  unsuited  to   a  regenerate    worship,  andgnpesof 
damask  napkins,  rich  robes,  consecrated  banners,   ^  ^^' 
pious  offerings  of  men  of  another  faith,  remained 
in  the  chests  in  the  vestries.     All  these  were 
valuable,  and  might  be  secured^  and  the  Pro- 
testants could  be  persuaded  into  applause  at  the 
spoiling  of  the  house  of  Baal,    Eidley  in  London 
lent  his  hand.     On  the  4th  of  Sept-ember  the 
organ  at  St.  Paul's  was  ordered  into  silence  pre- 
paratory to  removal.    On  the  a5th  of  October  '  was 
the  plucking  down  of  all  the  altars  and  chapels 
in  Paul's  Church,  with  all  the   tombs,  at  thest.  p^i's 
commandment  of  the  bishop,  and  aU  the  goodly  ^  ""^^ 
stone-work  that  stood  behind  the  high  altar.'* 
The  monument  of  John  of  Gaunt  himself  would 
have  gone  down,  had  not  the  council  stepped  in  to 
save  it.     Vestments,  copes,  plate,  even  the  coin 
in  the  poor  boxes,  were  taken  from  the  churches 
in  the  city.f     Some  few  peals  of   bells  were  VeetmentB, 

,  .  .        bells,  and 

spared  for  a  time,  but  only  under    condition  other  onm- 

t*      ••%  k  1  X         "I  J    x"i_     ments  ere 

of  silence.     A  sweep  as  complete  cleared  the  earned  off 
parish  churches  throughout  the  country.     There  ^^* 

churehee. 


•  Qrey  FriarB*  Chronicle. 
t  It  is  to  be  said  for  Ridley  that  he  begged  and  obtained  the 
linen  sorplioes,  d^.,  for  the  use  of  the  hoepitaln. 
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Ch.  29.  was  one  special  commission  for  bells,  vestments, 
^  J,  ,gg^  and  ornaments ;  two  for  plate  and  jewels ;  a  fourth 
NoTwnber.  to  scarch  private  houses  for  church  property,  and, 
should  any  such  be  found,  to  make  a  Airther 
profit  by  the  fine  of  the  offenders.      A  commis- 
sion, again,  was  to  examine  into  the  rents  of  the 
crown  estates;  another  to  sell  chantry  lands. 
The  accounts  of  the  disposition  of  all  estates 
which  had  fallen  to  the  crown  by  confiscation  or 
act  of  Parliament  since  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  were  to  be  produced  and  examined. 
The  armorial  bearings  of  families  residing  south 
of  the  Trent  were  to  be  investigated  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Heralds,  and  illegal  quarterings  to  be  paid 
for  by  fine  or  forfeit.      Lastly,  Northumberland 
himself,  assisted  by  others  on  whose  discretion 
The  pabiic  he  could  rely,  undertook  to  examine  the  accounts 
^^(wty  ^f  *^®  treasurer  and  receiver  of  the  Court  of 
yean  are  to  Augmentations  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  of 
amined,     the  collcctors  of  firstfipuits  and  of  the  officers  of 

and  peca* 

latoni^  ^  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  and,  finally,  in  one 
frightful  sweep,  to  call  on  every  one  who  had 
received  money  in  behalf  of  the  crown  since  the 
year  1532  to  produce  his  books  and  submit 
them  to  an  audit.  Paymasters,  purveyors,  vic- 
tuallers, engineers,  architects,  every  one  to  whom 
money  had  been  paid  from  the  treasury  for  the 
army  and  navy,  for  the  household,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  was  included  under  the  same 
menace.  If  the  account-books  of  twenty  years  of 
confusion,  during  the  latter  portion  of  which 
almost  all  public  persons,  from  the  council  down- 
wards, had  vied  with  each  other  in  the  race  of 


pnnUhed. 
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rapacity,  were  not  forthcoming  and  in  order,  they  Ch.  29. 
were  to  be  proceeded  against  without  mercy. 

The  sale  of  chantry  lands  was  expected  to  November. 
yield   40,000/.;    the    lands    of    the    suppressed  anticipated 
bishopric  of   Worcester  would   produce   5000/.  oo,^ji.. 
more ;  the  church  plate  and  linen,  20,000/. ;  tte  ■'"^ 
confiscated  estates  of  the  late  fraudulent  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  who 
had  been  executed  as  an  accomplice  in  Somerset's 
conspiracy,  with  a  fine  inflicted  on  Lord  Paget 
for  the  same  cause,  were  estimated  at  25,000/., 
*  or    thereabouts ;'    firom    90,000/.    to    100,000/. 
might  be  expected  from  the  remaining    com- 
missions,*  could  those  commissions  be  enforced. 
But,  setting  aside  the  injustice  of  calling  sud- 
denly for  the  accounts  of  twenty  years,  when 
the  disorders  had  been   so  universal  and  the 
example  of  the  ruling  powers  so  flagrantly  bad, 
the  conduct  of  Northumberland  and  Northum- 
berland's friends  could  bear  inspection  as  little 
as  any  man's.     Another  large   sum  of  40,000/. 
might  be  looked  for  from  the  sale  of  the  estates 
of  the  see  of  Durham,   which   was    about  to 
be  suppressed  ;  but  these  estates  Northumber-  Fail  short, 
land  designed  for  himself,  and  obtained  a  grant  nasoDB,  of 
of  them :  and  as  he  now  really  intended  to  pay  tatirae^*^ 
off"  the  crown  debtsf — as,  in  fact,  he  was  supply-  *"™*^ ' 
ing,  and  intended  to  continue  to  supply,  the  1 200/. 
weekly  for  which  Gresham  had  applied  for  that 


*  Further  Calculations  of  the 
King's  Dehts  and  of  the  Means  of 
paying  them:  M8,  Domestic, 
Edward  YI.  vol.  xiv. 


t  From  a  report  presented  in 
the  first  year  of  Qaeen  Mary, 
it  appeared  that  in  the  last  year 
of  Edward  he  cleared  off  60,000^. 
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Beoember. 
Aod  North- 
omberland 
nsolTesto 
call  a  par- 
liament. 


X5S3- 
January. 

The  writs 

arainaed, 

andprecan- 

tiona  taken 

to  enenre  a 

faroorable 

House  of 

Commons. 


purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  look  to  other  re- 
sources. A  parliament  had  become  a  necessity, 
unwelcome  but  inevitable.  A  parliament  must 
meet.  The  blame  of  the  public  embarrassment 
could  be  cast  upon  Somerset ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  council  the  duke  explained  the  arguments  on 
which  he  intended  to  apply  for  a  subsidy.*  As 
the  subsidy,  however,  could  not  be  collected  till 
after  the  next  harvest,  the  meeting,  he  at  first 
thought,  might  be  postponed  till  the  following 
Michaelmas,  t 

Circumstances,  howerer,  or  the  influence  of 
others,  or  the  necessity  of  pacifying  the  people, 
forbade  the  delay.  The  writs  were  sent  out  in 
January,   and  as  parliament  would  not  grant 


*  '  There  is  none  other  re- 
nedy/  he  said,  'to  bring  hie 
Mijestj  oat  of  the  great  debts 
wherein,  for  one  great  part,  he 
was  left  by  bis  Highness's  &• 
ther,  and  augmented  by  the  wil- 
ful gOYemment  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who  took  upon  him 
the  Protectorship  and  govern- 
ment of  his  own  authoriiy.  His 
Highness,  by  the  prudence  of  his 
£ither,  left  in  peace  with  all 
princes,  suddenly,  by  that  man's 
unskilftil  Protectorship,  was 
plunged  in  wars,  whereby  his 
expenses  w^e  increased  unto  the 
point  of  six  or  seven  score  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  over  and 
above  the  charges  for  the  keep- 
ing of  Boulogne.  These  things 
being  now  so  onerous  and  weighty 
to  the  King's  Migesty,  and  hav- 
ing all  this  while  been  put  off 
by  the  best  means  we  have  been 


able  to  devise,  althougb  but 
slender  shifts,  the  same  is  grown 
to  such  an  extremity,  as  without 
it  speedily  be  holpen  by  your 
wise  heads,  both  dishonour  and 
peril  may  follow  ;  and  seeing 
there  is  none  other  honour- 
able means  to  reduce  these  evils, 
I  think  there  be  no  man  that 
beareth  his  obedient  duiy  to  his 
sovereign  lord  and  country  but 
must  conform  himself  to  think 
this  way  [of  a  parliament]  most 
honourable.  The  sale  of  lands  ye 
haveproved;  the  seeking  of  every 
man's  doings  in  office  ye  mind 
to  try ;  and  yet  you  perceive  all 
this  cannot  help  to  salve  the  sore 
that  hath  been  so  long  suffered 
to  fester  for  lack  of  looking  unto.' 
— Nortbumberland  to  the  Coun- 
cil :  M8,  Domestic^  Edward  YI. 

vol.  XV. 

t  Ibid. 
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money   without    inquiry,    and     inquiry    could  Ch.  29. 
only    be   faced   before  interested  or    otherwise  .      ~* 
favourable  judges,  the  best  security  was  to  fill  the  J^«»uu7. 
Lower  House  with  men  who  could  be  depended 
upon.    It  has  been  maintamed,  or  aasumed,  by 
some  writers,  that  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament  under  the  Tudor  princes  had  but  the 
form  of  freedom  ;  that  the  constituencies  were 
treated  with  no  more  respect  than  if  they  had 
been    deans  and  chapters  of   cathedrals,  who, 
though  permitted  to  pray  to  heaven  to  be  guided 
in  the  selection  of  their  bishop,  must  neverthe- 
less receive  that  guidance  through  the  nomination 
of  the  crown.     The  account  of  the  election  of 
1552-3  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  discrimi- 
nating judgment.     Northumberland's  House  of 
Commons  was,  in  fact,  chosen,  like  the  bishops,  by 
a  conffi  d'elire;  it  was  a  ^  convention  of  notables,' 
such  as  Northumberland  was  pleased  to  direct  to 
be  elected  ;  but  such  a  mode  of  election  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  introduced  on  this 
occasion,  and  if  freshly  introduced,  did  not  exist 
before.*     How  the  voting  was  conducted  does  Method  in 
not  appear  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  constituen-  elections 
cies  possessed  no  recognised  means  of  enforcing  Ii^tedL^ 


•  On  the  i6th  of  Augost, 
1553,  Simon  Benard,  the  Fle- 
miidi  ambassador,  writing  to 
Charles  Y.  of  the  parliament 
about  to  be  called  by  Mary,  oon- 
solted  him  in  Mary's  name,  si 
le  diet  parlement  se  doit  fidre 
general,  on  y  appellir  particu- 
liers  et  notables   du  pays  par 


representor  le  parlement  telon 
qu^  le  Due  de  Northumberland 
fa  introduict.  —  Despatches  of 
Benard,  copied  firom  the  Archives 
at  Brussels :  M8.  RoUs  House, 
Charles  advised  Mary  to  trust 
the  people  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible. 
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Ch.  29.  their  own  choice  ;  but  it  is  plain,  also,  that  the 
experiment    of   nomination  was    tried    as  the 

jftDoaiy.  general  rule  of  an  election  for  the  first  time. 

A  nomination  parliament,  however,  was  on  this 
occasion  actually  assembled.     Either  a  circular* 


*  A  first  draft  of  the  circular 
10  in  the  British  Musenin:  Xa«w- 
downe  M8S.  3. 

'  Trusty  and  well-beloTed,  we 
greet  you  well.  Foraamuch  as 
we  have,  for  diyers  good  consi- 
derations, caused  a  summonition 
of  a  parliament  to  be  made,  as 
we  doubt  not  ye  understand  the 
same,  by  our  writs  sent  in 
that  behalf  to  you,  we  have 
thought  it  meet,  for  the  forther- 
ance  of  such  causes  as  are  to  be 
propounded  in  the  said  parlia- 
ment for  the  commonweal  of  our 
realm,  that  in  the  election  of 
such  persons  as  shall  be  sent  to 
our  parliament,  either  from  our 
counties  as  knights  of  the  shire, 
or  from  our  cities  and  boroughs, 
there  be  good  regard  had  that 
the  choice  be  made  of  men  of 
gravity  and  knowledge  in  their 
own  counties  and  towns,  fit  for 
their  understanding  and  quali- 
ties to  be  in  such  a  great  council. 
And,  therefore,  since  some  part 
of  the  proceeding  herein  shall 
rest  in  you  by  virtue  of  your 
office,  we  do,  for  the  great  desire 
we  have  that  this  our  parliament 
may  be  assembled  with  person- 
ages out  of  every  county  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  at  this 
present  recommend  two  gentle- 
men of  the  same  county,  being 
well  furnished  with  all  good 
qualities,  to  be  knights  of  that 
shire,  that  is  to  say, and 


to  whom  we  would  ye 
should  signify  this  our  meaning, 
to  the  intent  they  may  prepare 
themselves  to  enter  into  this 
office,  being  for  the  weal  of  l^dr 
country ;  and  likewise  our  plea- 
sure is  that  ye  shall,  at  or  before 
the  day  of  the  election,  commu- 
nicate this  our  purpose  to  the 
gentlemen  and  such  other  our 
subjects  of  the  same,  being  firee- 
holders  of  that  county,  as  shall 
seem  requisite,  so  as  they  may 
both  see  our  consideration  and 
care  for  the  weal  of  the  same 
shire,  and  our  good  memory  of 
those  two  personages  whom  we 
have  named  unto  you.' 

Transversely  written  on  the 
same  page,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Northumberiand's  secretary,  is  a 
second  form,  more  generaL 

'  I  will  and  command  you  that 
ye  shall  give  notice,  as  well  to  the 
freeholders  of  your  county  as  to 
the  citizens  or  burgesses  of  any 
city  or  borough  which  shall  have 
any  of  our  writs  for  the  election 
of  citizens  or  burgesses,  that  they 
shall  choose  and  appoint,  as  nigh 
as  they  possibly  may,  men  of 
knowledge  and  experience  within 
their  counties,  cities,  or  boroughs, 
so  as,  by  the  assembly  of  such, 
we  may,  by  God's  goodness,  pro- 
vide for  the  redress  of  the  lacks 
in  our  commonwealth  more  e£feo- 
tually  than  hitherto  hath  been. 

'And  yet,  nevertheless,  oar 
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was  addresised  to  the  sheriffs  of  cotmties  or  mayors  Ch.  29. 
of  towns,  simply  naming  the  persons  who  were  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
to  be  chosen,  or  the  electors  were  instructed  to  J"^**'^- 
accept  their  directions  from  some  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.     In  some  instances  the  orders  of 
the  crown  were  sent  direct  to  the  candidate  him- 
self,*  and  the  language  in  which  the  communi- 
cations  were  conveyed  implied  the  most  entire 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
the  disposition  of  the   seats  was  under  their 
control- 
But    for  especial    interference    Northumber- Nortimm- 
land's  position  especially  called.     The  writs  with  partiooiar 
the  letters  and  circulars  were  sent  out  on  the  J^I^e^' 
19th  of  January.     On  the  14th,  Northumberland 
held  in  his  hands  a  document  which  avowedly 
caused  him  uneasiness.     The  threatened  inquiry 
into  the  distribution  of  the  Church  lands  under 
Henry  YIII.  had  not,  perhaps,  been  pursued; 
but  ^  a  book '  had  been  drawn,  ^  of  the  charges 
of  the  present   king  and  of  his  debts,'  to  the 


pleasure  is,  that  when  our  Priyy 
Cooncil,  or  any  of  them,  witii 
their  instractions  in  our  hehalf, 
shall  recommend  men  of  learning 
and  wisdom,  in  such  cases  their 
directions  be  regarded  and  fol- 
lowed.' 

*  'Te  shall  understand  that 
his  Mi^esty  is  right  desirous  to 
have  the  parliament  now  coming 
to  be  assembled  of  the  chiefest 
men  of  wisdom  and  good  counsel, 
for  the  better  consideration  of 
things  for  the  commonwealth  of 
this  realm  ;  and,  therefore, 
amongst    divers    others^   hath 


willed  us  to  signify  unto  you 
this  his  pleasure,  to  have  you 
one  of  the  Commons  House,  which 
thing  we  also  require  you  to  for- 
see,  that  either  for  the  counfy 
where  ye  abide  ye  be  chosen 
knight,  or  else  otherwise  to  have 
some  place  in  the  house  like  as 
all  others  of  your  degree  be  ap- 
pointed. And  herein,  if  either 
his  Miyesty  or  we  knew  where 
to  recommend  you,  according  to 
your  own  desires,  we  would  not 
fail  but  provide  the  same.' — The 
Ck>uncil  to  Sir  P.  Hoby,  January 
19 :  Marleian  MS8,  523. 
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Ch.  29.  production  of  which,  without  considerable  modi- 
fications,  the  duke  felt  that  he  could  not  consent. 

-A.D.  1553.  ' 

Ja°-  H*  This  particular  book  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  it  contained,  among  other  things,  an 
account  of  the  various  grants  professing  to  have 
been  made  by  Edward  to  his  ministers,  or,  in 
truer  language,  appropriated  by  these  ministers 
to  their  own  use  during  Edward's  reign.     On 
the  14th  of  January  the  duke  had  the  report  in 
A  report    his  hauds ;  he  sent  it  to  the  Marquis  of  North- 
eetotefl      amptou,  with  side-notes  and  reflections,  the  oc- 
awaybythe  casiou  and  meaning  of  which  he  expressed  very 
^^  the  fr^Jttkly  in  a  letter  which  has  fortunately  survived. 
minority.        t  i^e  causes,'  he  said,  ^  why  I  have  scribbled 
the  book  so  much,  is  that  I  am  of  opinion  that 
we  need  not  to  be  so  ceremonious  as  to  imagine 
the  objections  of  every  froward  person,  but  rather 
to  burden  their  minds  and  hearts  with  the  Song's 
Majesty's  extreme  debts  and  necessities,  grown 
and  risen  by  such  occasion  and  means  as  can  be 
denied  by  no  man ;  and  that  we  need  not  to  seem 
to  make  account  to  the  Commons  of  his  Majesty's 
Korthum-  liberality  and  bountifulness  in  augmenting  of  his 
does  not     nobles,  or  his  benevolence  shewed  to  any  his  good 
aew^tto  servants,  but  you  might   thereby  make  them 
rf  COTn^**  wanton  and  give  them  occasion  to  take  hold  of 
^om/'^    your  own  arguments.     But  as  it  shall  become  no 
liberality,   subjcct  to  arguc  the  matter  so  far,  so,  if  any 
should  be  so  far  out  of  reason,  the  matter  will 
always  answer  itself  with  honour  and  reason  to 
their  confuting  and  shame.'* 

Although  the  'scribbled'  document  has  dis- 

*  Northumberland  to  the  Lord  Chamherlain :  MS,  DomMUe, 
Edward  VL  vol.  xvi* 
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appeared,  the  substance  of  it  remains  in  a  sepa-  Ch.  29. 
rate    table  of  reports,  which  were    submitted, 
eventually,  to  a  subsequent  parliament,*  and  it  January. 
explains  the  duke's  anxiety. 

The  total  value  of  the  land  which  had  passed 
from  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by 
gift,  sale,  or  exchange,  had  been  something  over 
a  million  and  a  half.f     Four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds  had  professedly  been  paid 
into  the  treasury  as  purchase-money.     The  lands 
exchanged  were  worth  350,000/.    The  value  of  the 
lands  given  away  was  730,000/.     Of  these  given 
lands,  estates  to  the  extent  of  1200  a  year,  worth  The  extent 
perhaps  25,000/.,  went  to  endowments  of  schools  tiie\irdi 
and  hospitals ;  3600/.  a  year  was  reserved  to  the  ^^^^i 
crown  upon  the  rents  of  the  rest;  and  9000/.  had  ^  ^^ ^ 
been  paid  in  money  to  the  crown  by  the  recipients  portumtieB. 
of  the  royal  bounty.     On  the  exchanged  land 
there  was  a  reservation  also  of  1900/.  a  year. 

After  liberal  deductions  on  these  and  all  other 
imaginable  groxmds,  after  reasonable  allowancesfor 
grants  legitimately  made  as  a  reward  for  services, 
there  will  remain,  on  a  computation  most  favour- 
able to  the  council,  estates  worth  half  a  million — 
in  the  modem  currency  about  five  millions — ^which 
the  ministers  of  the  Minority  with  their  friends  had 
appropriated — I  suppose  I  must  not  say  stolen — 


•  MS.  Domestic,  Edward  VI. 
Tol.  ziz. 

f  The  annual  proceeds  of  the 
lands  sold  were  21,3042.  149. 
\d, ;  ihe  money  paid  for  them, 
435,277?.  12*.  id.  The  ave- 
rage   Talae,   therefore,    was    a 

HH  2 


fraction  oyer  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase. The  annual  proceeds  of 
the  lands^wM  were  36,746?.  1  ^9. 
81I.,  which,  on  the  same  calcu- 
lation, would  giye  something  over 
730,000?. 
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Ch.  29.  and  divided  among  themselves.  In  the  different 
^P  lists  the  names  of  the  council  appear  nowhere  as 
M*«*-  purchasers.  They  exchanged  occasionallj,  being 
nearest  to  the  fountain,  and  having  the  privi- 
lege of  the  first  draught :  but,  in  general,  when 
any  minister  of  the  crown  is  mentioned,  it  is  as 
an  object  merely  of  unmixed  Uberality.  The 
literal  entries  are  an  imperfect  guide,  since  it 
appeared,  in  the  inquiries  which  followed  the  de- 
position of  Somerset  from  the  Protectorate,  that 
conveyances  had  been  made  out  in  other  names, 
to  cover  the  extent  of  the  appropriations.  From 
the  report  a^  it  stands  Lord  Paget  and  Sir 
William  Petre  would  seem  to  have  made  the 
smallest  use  of  their  opportunities ;  Lord  Pem- 
broke to  have  made  the  best.* 

With  the  danger  of  these  revelations  impend- 
ing, Northumberland  must  have  doubtless  felt 
Parliament  the  meeting  of  parliament  an  anxious  occasion, 
dX  at-  ^  notwithstanding  his  care  of  the  elections.     The 
g^^feT^ur  session  opened  on  the  ist  of  March;  and,  to  neu- 
of  i^ndon^  tralizc  opposition,  he  had  attempted  to  gain  over, 
by  a  promise  of  long-coveted  concessions,  the 
support  of  the  old-established  guilds  and  corpo- 
rations of  the  city  of  London. 

The  sixteenth  century  had  seen  the  shipwreck  of 
more  than  one  time-honoured  institution.  The 
foreign  trade  from  the  port  of  London  had  been 


•  MS,  Domestic,  Edward  VI. 
vol.  xix.  The  summaiy  at  the 
cloee  of  the  report  is  made  up  to 
the  death  of  Edward,  who  is 
there  described  as  the  late  king. 


The  report  itself  is  stated  to  have 
been  drawn  up  for  Parliament, 
and  was  probably,  therefore,  pre- 
sented jn  the  first  year  of  Mary. 
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carried  on  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  sovereigns,  Ch.  29. 
down  to  a  recent  period,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  ^^  ,g„ 
close  body  of  monopolists,  representatives  of  the    ^"s**- 
various  guilds  and  companies,  entitled  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  London  Merchants.    An  organization 
which  arises    spontaneously  has  in   its  origin 
right  upon  its  side.      It  springs  into  being  as 
the  answer  to  an  acknowledged  want  which,  in 
some  degree,  more  satisfactory  or  less,  it  con- 
trives to  satisfy.     It  may  be  believed  that  so 
long  as  the  desire  to  do  right  among  them  was 
stronger  than  the  desire  to  grow  rich,  a  close 
corporation  conducted  the  trade  of  the  country 
with  more  inherent    equity,  and  with    greater 
honour  to  tlie  English  name,  than  would  have 
resulted  from  general  competition.     But  exclu- 
sive privileges  had  ended,  as  usual,  in  the  abuse 
of  those  privileges.    In  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  The  exdu- 
VII.  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  or  imattached  w^5  tte 
traders,  petitioned  for  the  right  which  belonged  ff  ^^^n" 
to  them  as  freebom  Englishmen  of  carrying  their  JJj'?"** 
goods  into  foreign  countries,  and  seUing  them  as  ftboiished 
they  pleased,  on  their  own  terms.     *  The  Fellow-  va  ^^^ 
ship  of  London  Merchants,'  they  said,  '  for  their 
own  singular  lucre,  contrary  to  every  English- 
man's liberty,'  had  made  an  ordinance   among 
themselves  that  no  Englishman  should  buy  or 
sell  in  the  markets  of  the  Low  Countries  without 
paying  a  fine  to  the  Fellowship ;  and  the  fine  had 
been  gradually  raised,  till  at  last  a  demand  of 
forty  pounds  was  made  upon  every  young  mer- 
chant who  was  entering  life  before  he  could  be 
permitted  to  trade. 
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The  mer- 


Ch.  29.  The  petition  of  the  Adventurers  was  heaxd  by 
parliament.  The  conduct  of  the  corporation  was 
held  to  be  ^  contrary  to  all  law,  reason,  charity, 
right,  and  conscience/  Their  jurisdiction  was 
closed,  and  the  foreign  trade  was  declared 
free.* 

In  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  old-estab- 

deayonr  to  Ushcd  Loudou  houscs  had  suffered  from  the  com- 

thow^pii-   petition ;  and  they  took  advantage  of  the  neces- 

^^^'      sities  of  an  embarrassed  government  to  make  an 

effort  to  recover  their  privileges. 

The  reputation  of  English  goods  had  unques* 
tionably  suffered  in  the  foreign  markets ;  and  the 
fraudulent  manufactures,  which  were  in  reality 
the  natural  growth  of  an  age  of  infidelity,  they 
represented  as  the  effect  of  a  disorganized  intru- 
sion of  unauthorized  persons  into  ^  the  feat  and 
mystery '  of  merchandize. 

The  fall  of  the  exchange,  notoriously  due  to  the 
debasement  of  the  currency,  they  attributed  with 
equal  injustice  to  the  same  cause ;  and  North- 
umberland, to  gain  the  support  of  so  strong  a 
body,  and  too  happy  to  rest  on  others  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  misdoings,  undertook,  if  pos- 
sible,  to  gratify  them.f 


•  12  Hemy  VII.  oap.  6. 

t  When  the  House  of  Com- 
mons petitioaed  Henij  YIII. 
against  the  abuses  of  t^  spiri- 
tual courts,  the  bishops  replied 
to  the  special  charges  of  miscon- 
duct with  a  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  their  authority 
was  founded.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  Sir   Thomas  Gresham  ad- 


dressing Northumberland  with 
precisely  similar  arguments.  All 
that  was  urged,  either  by  prelate 
or  merchant,  was  most  exoelknt, 
provided  only  that  the  wisdom 
and  honesty  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  they  defended  was  equal 
to  its  claims  and  professions. 
'  The  exchange,'  wrote  Gresham, 
'  is  one  of  the  chiefest  pointa  in 


and  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 
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An  act  was  prepared  in  compliance  with   the  Ch.  29. 

request  of  Sir  Thomas  Ghresham,  to  limit  the  num-  "~— - 
^  '  A.x>.  1553. 


Mftroh« 


the  oommonweal  that  your  Qraoe 
and  the  King's  Tdajee^'B  Council 
hath  to  look  unto ;  for,  as  the  ex- 
change riseth,  80  all  the  commo- 
dities in  England  falleth;  and  as 
the  exchange  fSdleth,  so  all  the 
commodities  in  England  riseth ; 
as,  also,  if  the  exchange  riseth,  it 
will  he  the  right  occasion  that  all 
our  gold  and  silver  shall  remain 
within  our  realm.  And,  to  he 
plain  with  your  Grace,  you  shall 
never  he  ahle  to  bring  this  to  pass 
except  you  take  away  one  of  the 
greatest  occasions  of  the  let  and 
stay  thereof,  that  there  shall  be  no 
more  made  free  of  this  company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  from 
this  day  forward.  For  verily 
they  have  been  and  are  one  of 
the  chiefest  occasions  of  the  fall- 
ing of  the  exchange ;  as  also,  for 
lack  of  experience,  they  have 
brought  the  commodities  of  our 
realm  clean  out  of  reputation,  as 
also  the  merchants  of  the  same, 
which  times  past  hath  been  most 
in  estimation  of  all  the  merchants 
of  the  world.  In  the  few  years 
since  the  act  was  made  for  the 
new  Hanse  the  merchants  and 
our  commodities  hath  fallen  in 
decay,  and  like  to  fidl  dally  more 
and  more,  except  the  matter  be 
prevented  in  time.  For,  as  your 
Grace  doth  right  well  know, 
where  there  is  no  order  kept,  all 
things  at  length  &lleth  to  con- 
fusion. 80,  an  it  please  your 
Grace,  how  is  it  possible  that 
either  a  minstrel  player,  or  a 
shoemaker,  or  any  crafty  man, 
or  any  other  that  hath  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  8(uenoe,  to 


have  the  present  understanding 
of  the  feat  of  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers; to  the  which  science  I 
myself  was  boimd  prentice  eight 
years,  to  come  by  the  experience 
and  knowledge  that  I  have : 
nevertheless,  I  need  not  have 
been  prentice,  for  that  I  was  f^ 
by  my  father's  copy.  Albeit 
my  father.  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
being  a  wise  man,  knew,althongh 
I  was  free  by  his  copy,  it  was 
to  no  purpose  except  I  was  bound 
prentice  to  the  same.  So  that 
by  this  it  may  appear  to  your 
Grace  that  these  men  that  be 
made  free  by  this  new  Hanse, 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  hath  been 
and  is  one  of  the  chiefest  occa- 
sions of  the  fall  of  the  exchange, 
as  also  hath  brought  our  com- 
modities out  of  reputation. 

'As  a  further  example  to  your 
Grace,  it  is  not  passing  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  since  we  had 
for  every  twenty  shillings  ster- 
lingthirty-two  shillings  Flemish; 
and  the  notable  number  that 
hath  from  time  to  time  run  in 
headlong  into  the  feat  of  mer- 
chandize, and  so  entered  into 
credit,  when  they  had  overshot 
themselves,  and  had  bound  them- 
selves with  more  than  their  sub- 
stance would  bear,  then,  for  sav- 
ing of  their  names,  were  frdn  to 
run  upon  the  exchange  and  re- 
change  ;  and  the  merchants, 
knowing  that  they  had  need 
thereof,  would  not  from  time  to 
time  deliver  their  money  but  at 
their  prices.  So  that  in  these 
few  years  the  plenty  of  these 
new  merchants,  for  lack  of  ex- 
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l^r  Thomas  Gresham. 


Ch.  ap.  "ber  of  the  Adventurers,  and  to  interfere  with  and 
i.».  1553.  l^amp^r  their  trade  with  restrictions  and  disquali- 


Mareh. 


perienoe,  snbstanoe,  and  credit, 
hath  heen  only  the  oocaaion  that 
the  exchange  fell  from  thiitj-two 
ahillingB  to  26*.  Scf.,  which  was 
done  afore  any  fall  of  money 
passed  in  England. 

'To  make  an  end  of  this 
matter,  it  may  please  yon  to 
understand  till  that  the  King's 
Majesty  and  yon,  with  the  rest 
of  his  Most  Honourable  Council, 
hare  wholly  set  an  order  in  the 
premises,  that  you  shall  never  he 
able  to  bring  the  commodities  of 
this  realm  to  such  purpose  as 
heretofore  hath  been ;  for  plenty 
of  merchants  without  experience 
is  the  uttermostly  destruction  of 
any  realm  that  hath  the  like 
commodities  that  we  have  to 
transport^  which  must  be  kept  in 
reputation  by  merchants,  or  else 
in  process  of  time  things  will 
grow  to  small  estimation. 

'  Also  there  is  another  matter 
which  is  most  oonvenient  to  be 
looked  unto  in  time.  And  this 
is  to  make  a  general  stay  that 
there  may  be  no  retailer  occupy 
the  feat  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers, but  only  to  keep  him, 
and  to  lire  upon  his  retail :  and 
likewise  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turer to  occupy  his  feat  only, 
and  to  touch  no  retail,  for  divers 
considerations  of  damage,  as  doth 
daily  ensue  thereof:  and,  for  an 
example,  the  retailer  comes  over 
with  the  commodities  of  our 
realm,  which,  if  a  cannot  sell 
them  at  his  price,  then  a  fiiUs 
to  bartering  of  them  for  silks 
and  such  Hke  merchandize,  and 
oareth  not  to  wm  by  his  doth, 


far  that  a  is  sure  to  win  by  tlie 
retail  of  his  silks.  Kow,  the 
Merchant  Adventurer  that  ooca- 
pyeth  no  retail  cometh  over  with 
our  commodities  to  have  his 
gains  and  his  living  thereby; 
and  for  that  tbe  retailer  doth 
sell  the  sdf  commodities  bettor 
cheap  than  he  is  able  to  afford 
them,  a  doth  not  only  take 
away  the  living  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurer,  but  in  process  of 
time  tbe  few  numbers  of  forty  or 
fifty  retailers  in  London  will  eat 
out  all  the  merchants  within  our 
realm.' 

Gresham  seemed  uneonsdous  of 
the  practical  commentaiy  which 
he  was  making  upon  his  doctrine 
that  only  men  who  understood 
their  business  should  be  allowed  to 
trade.  His  complaint  against  the 
retailers  was  mesely  that  they  were 
moreskilfulthantheircompetiiort. 

'  For  your  Grace's  better  in- 
struction in  the  matter,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'it  may  please  you  to 
understand  that  this  last  March 
there  was  one  Rowland  Haywood 
and  Ridiard  Foulkes,  both  re- 
tailers, as  also  this  last  year  they 
both  came  in  by  the  new  Hanse ; 
which  parties  sold  here  in  barter 
1500  cloths  of  the  best  sort  in 
England  and  took  half  silks  for 
them ;  and  the  said  cloths  so  sold 
here  was  offered  by  the  party 
that  bought  them  to  sell  in  this 
town  for  four  pounds  better  cheap 
than  any  Merchant  Adventurer 
was  able  to  afford  them ;  which 
is  a  matter  in  the  commonweal 
to  be  looked  upon.  In  considerap 
tion  whereof,  the  merehants  here 
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fications.*     Having  thus  conciliated  at  least  one  Cb.  29. 
powerful  party,  the  duke,  on  the  6th  of  March, ^^ 
introduced  his  Subsidy  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com-  ^MmoIu 

^  Northum- 

mons*!     The  preamble  was  drawn  by  himself  or  beriand  en- 
under  his  immediate  direction.     It  repeated,  as  gratify 
the  occasion  for  the  required  grant,  the  words  of   *^ 
his  own  letter ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  exche- 
quer  was  attributed  exclusively  to  the  reckless** 
ness  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  wars  into 
which  he  had  plunged  the  country.     To  relieve  a  rabeidy 
the  country  of  the  debt  which  had  been  thus  in-  ^ded, 
creased,  two  fifteenths  and  tenths  were  demanded  ^^^^ 
of  the  laity,  to  be  paid  in  two  years ;  with  an  difficulty. 
income-tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  rents  of  their 
lands  for  an  equal  period.     The  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  give  ten  per  cent,  for  three  years  on  their 
benefices  or  other  promotions.  %     The  debates  are 
lost.     It  is  known  only  that  the  bill  was  long 
argued,  notwithstanding  Northumberland's  pre- 
caution, and  was  carried  with  difficulty.  ^  Carried 
it  was  at  last ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  was 
far  firom  complaisant.     The  retrospective  exami- 
nation of  the  public  accounts  had  been   aban- 


with  one  assent  have  made  an 
act  to  take  effect  at  Midsummer 
next  ooming,  with  a  proviso  so 
far  forth  as  the  King's  Miyesty 
and  his  Most  Honourable  Council 
be  agreeable  to  the  same,  that  the 
retailer  shall  occupy  only  his 
retail,  and  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turer his  feat  aoocwdingly,  to  be 
at  their  liberty  betwixt  this  and 
then  to  take  to  one  of  them 
which  they  shall  seem  most  to 
their  profit  which  in  my  poor 


opinion  seems  to  me  a  thing  most 
reasonable.'  —  Gresham  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland :  Flan>- 
ders  M88.  Edward  YL  State 
Paper  Office. 

*  Note  for  an  Act  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Parliament :  MS,  Do* 
mesiic,  Edward  YL  voL  xvi. 
Ibid. 

t  Camman9  Journals,  7  Ed- 
ward YI. 

J  7  Edward  YI.  12,  13. 

§  BUBNET. 
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Ch.  29.  doned,  or  if  not  the  examination,  yet  the  prose- 
cution of  defaulters.  A  measure,  however,  was 
introduced  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  books  of 
all  collectors  and  receivers,  with  precautions  to 
prevent  peculation  for  the  future ;  and  so  jealously 
was  the  wording  of  the  act  examined  and  sifted, 
that  it  was  twice  drawn  and  redrawn  before  it 
was  finally  passed.* 

A  creditable  bill  had  been  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  poor  tenants  of  small  cottages 
^  against  the  severing  of  land  firom  houses ;'  and 
another  to  prevent  the  bishops  and  cathedral 
chapters  from  granting  long  leases  on  the  Church 
lands,  to  be  renewed  upon  fines.  Both  these 
measures  were,  unfortunately,  dropped,  as  lead- 
ing up  to  inconvenient  questions.  Again,  to 
pacify  the  clergy  after  the  late  spoliations,  a 
measure  was  brought  forward  that  ^no  person 
not  a  deacon  should  hold  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tions.' The  Lords  passed  it,  but  the  Commons 
declined.  The  country  gentlemen  refused  to 
unclose  their  grasp  upon  the  impropriated  bene- 
fices, and  the  bill  was  lost  upon  the  third  read- 
ing. 
ParUament  A  defeat  ou  this  last  point  Northumberland 
restore  the  perhaps  cudurcd  with  patience.  It  was  of  more 
monopoij.  consequence  to  him  that  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
appoint Sir  Thomas  Ghresham  and  the  merchants 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  in  an 
official  list  of  measores  intended 
to  be  introduced  daring  the  see- 
aion  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
act  It  was  probably  forced 
upon  the  government  by  the  de- 


bates on  the  subsidy. — Compare 
7    Edward  YI.  cap.  i,  with  the 
Preparatory  List:  M8.  Domestic^ 
Edward  VI.  yoI.  xvl  State  Paper 
Office. 
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of  the  city.      The    bill  which  had   been   pre-  CH.ap. 
pared   in  their    fayour  was   never  introduced.  777177 

*.  A.l>.  1553. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Henry  VII.  was  car-   March, 
ried  in  the  Upper  Honse,  but  the  Commons  were 
again  obstinate,  and  the  monopoly  could  not  be 
restored.* 

Kor  was  it  only  in  parliament  that  the  duke 
encountered  awkward  opposition. 

John  Knox,  who,  since  his  dismissal  from  a  UBhopne 
France,  had  held  a  commission  as  a  preacher  in  johnEnoz; 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  desirable  person  to  be  promoted  to  a  bishop- 
ric. The  see  of  Bochester  was  vacated  in  the 
autumn  of  1552  by  the  translation  of  Fonet  to 
Winchester,  and  the  duke  thought  of  nominating 
Knox  to  it ;  partly,  he  said,  ^  as  a  whetstone  to 
quicken  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whereof 
he  had  need,'  and  partly — a  more  singular  rea- 
son— to  put  an  end  to  Ejiox's  ministrations  in 
the  north,  where  he  had  habitually  disobeyed  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  had  not  cared  to  conceal 
his  objections  to  the  Frayer-book.f  Northumber- 
land communicated  his  intentions  in  a  personal 
interview,  and  was  not  gratified  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  intimation  was  received.  Under  no 
temptation  would  Kjiox  have  accepted  an  office 
which  he  believed  to  be  antichristian ;  but  with 
his  hard  grey  eyes  he  looked  through  and  through 
into  the  heart  of  the  second  Moses  of  John  Bale, 
and  he  could  not  tell,  he  said,  whether  he  were 


*  Lordi  JawmaiU,  Commons  Journals^  7  Edward  VI. 

t  Northumberland  to  Cecil,  October  28,  i  J52  :  Tytlbk,  vol.  iL 
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March. 
Ba^  be- 
liering 
Northam- 
berland  to 
be  a  hypo- 
crite^ Knox 
will  not  ac- 
cept office 
nnder  him, 


And  speaks 
his  opinion 
in  a  sermon 
before  the 
court. 


not  '  a  dissembler  in  reUgion/*  In  fact,  lie 
thouglit  he  could  tell ;  and,  not  contented  with 
reiiising  to  take  a  favonr  at  his  hands,  he  held  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  make  known  his  opinions  to 
the  world.  Preaching  before  the  court  in  the 
spring,  while  Parliament  was  sitting,  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  the  king,  Northumberland,  and  the 
council,  he  asked  how  it  was  that  the  most  godly 
princes  had  officers  and  chief  councillors  the  most 
ungodly  enemies  to  religion,  and  traitors  to  their 
princes ;  and  quoting  the  characters  of  Ahithophel, 
Shebnah,  and  Judas,  he  fastened  the  first  with 
a  transparent  allusion  on  Northumberland ;  the 
second  he  gave  to  Paulet,  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester. Judas  was  present  also,  though  he 
pointed  less  certainly  to  the  person  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the  treacherous 
apostle-t    He  vituperated  from  the  pulpit  the 


*  Northumberland  to  Ceoil, 
Deoember  7,  ijja:  Tttleb, 
Tol.  iL 

t  *  Who,  I  pray  you,  ruled  the 
roast  in  the  ooiut  all  this  time 
by  stout  courage  and  proudness 
of  stomach?  who,  I  pray  you, 
ruled  all  by  counsel  and  wit? 
Shall  I  name  the  man  P  I  will 
write  no  more  plainly  than  my 
tongue  spake  even  to  the  face 
of  such  as  of  whom  I  meant.  I 
recited  the  histories  of  Ahitho- 
phel, Shebnah,  and  Judas;  of 
whom  the  two  former  had  high 
offices  and  promotions,  with  great 
authority,  under  David  and  He- 
zekiah,  and  Judas  was  purse- 
bearer  unto  Christ  Jesus.'  '  Was 
David,  said  I,  and  Hezekiah 
abused  by  crafty  councillors  and 


dissembling  hypocrites  P  What 
wonder  is  it  that  a  young  and 
innocent  king  be  deceived  by 
crafty,  covetous,  wicked,  and  un- 
godly councillors  P  I  am  greatly 
afraid  that  Ahithophel  is  coun- 
cillor, that  Judas  bears  the 
purse,  and  that  Shebnah  is  scribe, 
controller,  and  treasurer.'  And 
yet  Knox  afterwards  accused 
himself  for  want  of  boldness, 
'  I  did  speak  of  men's  faults,'  he 
says,  'so  that  all  men  might 
know  whom  I  meant ;  but,  alas ! 
this  day  my  conscience  aocuseth 
me  that  I  spake  not  as  my  duty 
was  to  have  done — ^for  I  ought 
to  have  said  to  the  wicked  man 
expressly  by  his  name,  thou 
shalt  die  the  death.  Jeremiah 
the     prophet,    Elijah,     Elisha, 


and  Northumberland. 
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vices  of  the  court,  and  the  worldliness  of  the  fac* 
tion  who  were  misgoverning  the  country.  Since 
discipline  could  not  be  restored,  he,  and  those 
who  felt  with  him  the  enormity  of  the  times, 
established  by  their  own  authority  this  second 
form  of  excommunication.* 

Northumberland,  who  had  witnessed  the  fall 
of  the  old  clergy,  had  no  intention  of  enduring 
the  insolence  of  the  new.  At  the  end  of  March 
Cranmer  produced  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  re- 
formed code  of  canon  law.  Northumberland  rose, 
and,  turning  fiercely  on  the  archbishop,  bade  him 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiBlce.  The  clergy 
were  going  beyond  their  province,  presuming  in 
their  sermons  to  touch  the  doings  of  their  supe- 
riors.    *You  bishops,^  he  said,  *  look  to  it  at  your 


Ch.  29. 


▲.D.  1553. 

Ifueh. 


Northmii* 
berland  re- 
proacliet 
Cranmer  in 
parlia- 
ment with 
the  effron- 
tery of  the 
dergy. 


Micah,  Amos,  Daniel*  Christ 
Jesus  himself,  and  after  liim  his 
aposUes,  expressly  warned  the 
bloodthirsty  tyrants  and  dissem- 
bling hypocrites  of  their  danger. 
Why  withheld  we  the  salt  P  I 
aocose  none  but  myselfl  The 
blind  love  that  I  did  bear  to  this 
my  wicked  carcase  was  the  chief 
cause  why  I  was  not  fenrent  and 
faithful  enough.  I  had  no  will 
to  provoke  the  hatred  of  men 
against  me.  So  touched  I  the 
vices  of  men  in  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  that  they  might  see 
themselves  to  be  offenders ;  but 
yet,  nevertheless,  I  would  not  be 
seen  to  proclaim  manifest  war 
against  the  manifest  wicked; 
whereof  unfeignedly  I  ask  QtoA 
mercy.'  —  Admonition  to  the 
Faitl^l  in  England, 


*  Khoz  was  not  always  just 
He  afterwards  accused  the  Mar- 
quis of  Winchester  of  having 
been  the  first  contriver  of  the 
conspiracy  to  set  aside  Maiy; 
whereas,  he  was  among  the  most 
consistent  opponents  of  that  con- 
spiracy. He  charged  Gardiner 
with  having  advised  the  Spanish 
marriage,  although  there  was 
nothing  which  Gardiner  so  much 
dreaded.  Nevertheless,  the  power 
of  passing  censures  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  men,  in  the  name 
of  right  and  wrong,  is  one  which, 
in  some  form  or  other,has  existed, 
and  ought  to  exist,  in  every  well- 
ordered  community.  The  most 
effective  and  the  least  objection- 
able instrument  of  such  criticism 
is  the  public  press  as  it  is  con- 
ducted at  the  present  day  in  this 
country. 
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CH.29.  peril.  Take  heed  that  the  like  happen  not 
again,  or  you  and  jour  preachers  shall  suffer  for 
March,  it  together.'  The  archbishop  ventured  a  mild 
protest.  He  had  heard  no  complaints  of  the 
preachers,  he  said ;  they  might  have  spoken  of 
vices  and  abuses;  he  did  not  know.  'There 
were  vices  enough/  Northumberland  answered, 
violently,  'no  doubt  of  that;'  'the  fruits  of 
the  Gospel  in  this  life  were  suflBciently  meagre.'* 
Assailed  in  the  pulpit,  thwarted  in  the  Commons, 
hated  by  the  people,  the  haughty  minister  found 
his  temper  failing  him,  and  the  smooth  exterior 
less  easy  to  maintain.  'Those  about  me,'  he 
complained  to  Cecil,  '  are  so  slack  as  I  can  evil 
bear  it ;  indeed,  of  late,  but  for  my  duty  to  the 
State,  my  heart  could  scarce  endure  the  manner 
Becoming  of  it.f  He  had  secured  the  subsidy;  the  con- 
lie  duBoiTee  tinned  sitting  of  a  parliament  was  inconvenient 
^^  when  his  own  nominees  had  opposed  him;  on 
the  last  of  March,  within  a  month  of  the  meeting, 
it  was  dissolved. 

It  is  a  question  on  which  much  depends,  yet  one 
which,  nevertheless,  there  is  little  chance  of  ade^ 
quately  answering,  whether  the  fortunes  of  North- 
umberland were  not  now  bringing  him  to  a  point 
where  he  must  either  rise  higher  or  fall  utterly, 
irrespective  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  young  king. 
The  enthusiastic  correspondents  of  BuUinger 
assured  him  that  Edward  regarded  the  duke  as  a 
father,  and  Edward  by  his  conduct  at  the  close 

*  Schey&e  to  Charles  V. :  MS,  Molls  Souse,  transcribed  from 
the  Brussels  Archives. 

t  Northumberland  to  Cecil :  Lansdotone  M88.  3. 
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of  his  life  proved  that  his  own  confidence  was  Ch.  29. 
not  yet  shaken ;  but  the  power  of  English  mi- 
nisters  rarely  survived  intense  unpopularity.    By    AprU. 
the  accidents  of  the  revolution,  by  ^  stout  courage 
and  proudness  of  stomach/  by  dexterity,  perhaps 
by  crime,  Northumberland  was  become  almost 
absolute — absolute  as  the  able  man  can  always  Northnm- 
make  himself  in  times  of  disorder,  if  he  is  untrou-  poriHon  be- 
bled  with  moral  scruples,  when  his  competitors  STo^g 
for  power  are  a^  unprincipled  as  himself,  and  only  ^^J^^ 
his  inferiors  in  capacity.     But,  as  it  was  only  a  p*^p^*- 
temporary  convulsion  which  placed  a  person  of  so 
poor  a  type  of  character  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  Northumberland  was  detested  while  he 
was  obeyed.     Those  who,  like  Cecil,  were  treated 
by  him  with  apparent  cordiality,  those  whom  he 
had  addressed  as  his  friends,  whom  he  seemed  to 
entrust  with  his  most  secret  thoughts,  felt  his 
influence  like  a  nightmare.*     The  growing  dis-Hehad 
cemment,  the  earnest  interest  in  public  afiairs,  enemies 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  disorganization  of  J^JISS" 
the  State,  which  Edward   exhibited  more  M^dJJ^^^ 
more  as  he  grew  older,  would  have  sooner  or  later  ^i™- 
brought  forward  other  ministers;  in  two  years 
he  would  be  of  age,  when  inquiry  could  not  have 
been  avoided;   and  Northumberland's  influence 


*  Northomberland's  Corre- 
spondenee  with  Cecil  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  flows  over  with  con- 
fidence, public  spirit,  and  zeal  for 
religion,  with  all  those  studied 
graces  of  expression,  which 
charmed  and  deceived  the  eager 
Protestants.     Tet,  on  his  release 


from  the  oonrt,  when  Edward 
was  dead,  and  the  spell  was 
broken,  Cecil  entered  in  his 
Journal  '7  Jolii  Ubertatem  adc^ 
tas  sum  morte  regis,  ex  misero 
aaiico  fiiotos  liber  et  mei  juris.' 
— Ltfe  qfBwrghley,  by  Nassb. 
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Ch.  29.  would  scarcely  have  survived  the  revelations 
iTTHT  ^^^^  Arundel,  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  Paget, 
April,  whom  he  had  stripped  of  his  estates  and  expelled 
from  the  Order  of  the  Ghiter,*  with  the  friends 
of  Somerset,  would  have  brought  to  light  when 
opportunity  permitted.  His  unpopularity  in  the 
c^intry  wVa  present  fact,  which  every  day 

except  among  the  incapable  or  the  dreamers. 
Wolsey,  Cromwell,  Somerset,  had  fallen  suoces- 
sively  from  the  same  height  to  which  Northimi. 
berland  had  climbed  ;  and  the  Nemesis  which 
Hifl  power  hauuts  political  supremacy  irregularly  obtained, 
irro^iariy  would  uot  havc  failed  to  overtake  one  whose  ad- 
and  ignobly  niitdstration  had  been  scandalous  to  the  empire, 
^^^'        whose  errors  had  arisen,  not  from  generous  weak- 
ness, not  from  large  purposes  too  unscrupulously 
followed,  but  from  a  littleness  of  mind  rarely 
combined  with  talents  and  with  courage  so  con- 
siderable as  those  with  which  the  duke  must  be 
credited.     His  overthrow  could  not  but  at  times 
have  seemed  likely  to  him,  unless  he  could  by 
some  means  rest  his  power  on  a  harder  founda- 
tion ;  and  therefore  it  was  that,  as  Sir  Bichard 
Morryson  said,  he  never  moved  forward  directly 
upon  any  object  without  looking  to  the  possible 
Antici-      consequences  to  himself.     He  had  played  a  double 
^r^°he*°  game  with  the   Emperor.      After    risking  the 
SJ^^iJ^^  peace  of  the  kingdom  on  the  question  of  Mary's 

with  aU       _; 

parties. 

*  '  Chiefly/  Bays  Edward,  in  Revolutionary  goremments  are 

his  Joumalt  *  because  he  was  no  not  generally  so  scrupulous  about 

gentleman  bom  neither  by  the  high  birth. 

father's  nor  the  mother's  side.' 
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mass,  lie  had  contrived  that  in  private  she  should  Ch.  29. 
not  further  be  interfered  with.      He  affected  7 

▲.D.  1553* 

extreme  Protestant  opinions  to  keep  his  place  ^pni. 
with  the  Seformers.  He  was  Imperialist,  he  was 
French,  he  had  an  anchor  thrown  out  in  all 
quarters  from  which  a  wind  might  blow.  How- 
ever events  might  turn,  he  had  done  something, 
or  he  had  affected  something  which  would  pro- 
vide him  a  resource  shoxdd  he  be  driven  to  shift 
his  colours. 

But  this  uncertain  attitude  could  not  be  main- 
tained for  ever.  A  crisis  came  which  compelled 
him  to  choose  his  course. 

Edward  with  varying  health  had  arrived  at  But  Ed- 
the  age  fatal  to  the  male  Tudors,  the  age  at  which  fidia  ui, 
Prince  Arthur  had  died,  at  which  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  had  died.  The  cough  to 
which  he  was  always  subject  had  increased  in  the 
late  winter.  He  dissolved  parliament  in  person, 
but  immediately  after  he  was  removed  to  Green- 
wich in  a  state  of  marked  debility,  and  by  the 
end  of  April  the  gravest  alarms  were  entertained 
for  his  life.  Philosophers,  who  believe  that 
great  events  are  enveloped  in  great  causes,  that 
the  ftiture  is  evolved  out  of  the  present  by 
laws  unerring  as  those  which  regulate  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  can  see  in  the  grandest  of 
individual  men  but  instruments  which  might 
easily  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  and  in  the 
cracking  of  the  thread  of  a  human  soul  but  a 
melting  raindrop,  or  a  leaf  fluttering  from  a 
bough.  Centuries,  it  may  be,  take  their  com- 
plexion from  these  large  influences;  and  broad 

VOL.  V.  II 
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Ch.  29.  laws  of   progress   may   shape  the   moulds    for 
the  castinsT  of  eras ;  but  the  Uvinff  Englishman 

A.D.  1553.  ^      O  '  . 

Apru.     of  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  seen  in  these 
fate  of      closet  spcculatious  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
weiT« "  compared  with  the  interests  which  depended  on 
bLrU^d"    the  result  of  the  illness  of  a  boy  who  was  not  yet 
th  "*^8uh   si^*^®^'     The  eyes  of  England,  of  the  Emperor, 
of  his  dia-  of  the  Pope,  of  the  King  of  France,  of  all  the 
civilized  world,  were  turned  with  almost  equal 
agitation  to  the  sick-bed  at  Greenwich. 
state  of  the      The  rcverses  of  France  in    the    autumn    of 
^SS'^  1^^  produced  a  return  of  civility  to  Eng- 
land.    Stukley's  stories,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
denied  or  explained  away.    The  complaints  of  the 
.   merchants  were  disposed  of  peaceably  by  com- 
missioners, and  the  efforts  and  the  anxieties  of 
the  court  of  Paris  were  directed  wholly  towards 
Metz,  where  Charles  in  person,  with  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  45,000  men  had  sate  down  to  wrench  his 
conquest  from  the  Duke  of  Guise.      A  winter 
siege  was  an  enterprise  at  which  the  Emperor  in 
his  better  days  would  have  hesitated ;  but  since 
the  flight  from  Innspruck  he  had  been  observed 
to  be  unequal  to  himself  ;  and  illness  and  bad 
fortune  had  made  him  obstinate.     On  the  24th 
Charles  V.  of   November    the    siege   was    opened.      The 
Meu.        Spaniards  pushed  their  trenches    towards    the 
walls;   the    French    pushed    trenches    forwards 
from  the  walls  to  meet  them ;  and  the  works  were 
so  close,  that  besiegers  and  besieged  were  in  shot 
of  each  other's  '  hand-guns.'   The  batteries  played 
incessantly  on  the  city,  and  breaches  were  opened ; 
but  fresh  walls  rose  behind    the    ruins;     mid- 
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niglit   sallies    carried    off   the   Imperial  guns;  Ch. 29. 
fever  and  dysentery  wasted  the  ImperiaJ  troops.  :;^^ 
In  December  there  came  a  frost  harder  than  any  November. 
living  man  remembered,  and  the  gout  came  back  ^L^% 
to  Charles,  so  violently  that  Morrison  *  supposed  Ind'Sifu 
the  Emperor  should  not  much  longer  need  any  ^^  ^ 
a9ibassador;    there  were  few  that  could  better 
digest  Fortune's  foul  play  than  he;  yet  good- 
nature   might    be    provoked    too  far.**      The 
Spaniards  might  shiver  to  death  in  their  tents, 
but  Metz  could  not  be  taken ;  and  Charles  was 
carried  back  to  Luxemburg,  as  he  believed,  to  die. 

As  soon  as  the  failure  was  known^  in  England,  '553- 
Northumberland,  either  thinking  the  opportxmity 
a  good  one  to  increase  his  own  influence,  or  to 
recover  for  the  country  its  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe,  offered  to  mediate.  Sir  William 
Pickering  was  instructed  to  make  overtures  for  a 
peace  at  Paris.  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  the  duke's 
brother,  was  sent  to  Luxemburg.! 

•   Morryson  to   Ceoil,  MS,  I  able,  as  it  should  seem,  to  put  it 
Germany, '  bundle     15,    State    so  high  as  to  take  it  off,  would 
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t  Dudley  and  Morryson  were 
admitted  into  the  Emperor's  bed- 
room. '  We  found  Uiere/  wrote 
the  latter,  '  the  Prince  of  Pied- 
mont, the  Duke  of  Alva,  the 
Bishopof  Arras,  Don  Diego,  M.de 
Yauz,  the  Count  of  Egmont,with 
all  those  of  his  chamber,  it  being 
better  furnished  with  hangings 
than  ever  I  found  it  before.  Mr. 
Dudley,  after  reverence  done  to 
him  at  our  entry,  being  almost 
come  to  his  Mi^esty,  did  press  to 
kiss  his  hand ;  but  he,  putting 


not  suffer  him  to  kiss  it.  Mr. 
Dudley  declared  his  instructions. 
The  Emperor  took  them  in  very 
thankful  part;  and  not  being 
able  to  speak  loud,  and  Mr.  Dud- 
leyi  by  reason  of  his  extreme 
cold,  not  being  able  to  hear  him, 
did  with  signs  will  me  to  mark. 
Whereupon  the  Emperor,  some- 
what perceiving  the  matter,  I 
said  that  Mr.  Dudley  was  so 
stuffed  and  stopped  in  his  head, 
that  he  could  not  well  hear  un- 
less his  Mi^esty  did  speak  louder; 
nor  I  well  understand,  unless  it 


his  hand  to  his  cap,  not  being  |  would    please    his    Migesty   to 

ii2 
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Ch.  29.  The  Emperor  was  in  extremity  of  sickness ;  so 
^^  ill  that  Morryson,  who  accompanied  Dudley  to 
January.  Jiig  bcdroom,  Said  that  he  had  often  seen  him 

Charl6S 

faUB  ill,  suffering,  but '  never  so  nigh  gone,  never  so  dead 
likely  to  in  the  face,  his  hand  never  so  lean  and  pale  and 
'  wan.'  *  His  eyes,  that  were  wont  to  be  full  of 
life  when  all  the  rest  had  yielded  to  sickness, 
were  now  heavy  and  dull,  as  nigh  death  in  their 
looks,'  'as  ever'  Morryson  'saw  any.'  The  cunning 
Arras,  the  iron  Alva,  the  chivalrous  Egmont, 
were  standing  moumftilly  at  the  bedside.  The 
Prince  of  Savoy  forced  a  smile  as  the  ambassadors 
entered,  but  talked  like  '  a  man  amazed.'* 

Charles  roused  himself  with  an  effort.  He 
spoke  with  extreme  diflBculty,  but  with  courtesy 
and  clearness.  He  thanked  the  English  govern- 
ment for  their  kindness,  which  he  said  he  would 


speak  Italian.  Whereupon,  being 
willinger  to  speak  Italian  than 
able  to  speak  louder,  he  said  to 
me  in  Italian — I  thank  my  good 
brother  the  king  for  his  friendly 
sending  and  for   his  noble  and 
princely  offers,  and  for  my  part 
will  leave  nothing   undone  that 
may  by  any  means  either  main- 
tain or  increase  the  amity.     I, 
for  my  part,  will  at  all  times 
bear  the  king  my  good  brother 
the  affection  of  a  father,  and  not 
fail  him  when  my  ftiendship  may 
do  him  profit.     It  is  muoh  to  his 
honour,  and  no  small  praise  to 
him,  that  he,  so  young,  hath  this 
zeal  and  this  care  for  the  quiet- 
ness and  concord  of  Christendom, 
and  such  a  desire  to  see  it  con- 
served   from  the    Turk's    ty- 
ranny. 


'  And  where  my  good  brother 
doth  offer  his  travail  with  the 
spending  of  his  treasure  for  the 
atoning  of  the  French  king  and 
me,  I  do  give  him  my  hearty 
thanks  for  it.  Marry,  as  I  did 
not  begin  the  wars,  so  I  cannot 
with  mine  honour  make  any 
answer  to  this  my  good  brother's 
request  till  I  understand  what 
mine  enemy  wou\d  do. 

'And  here,  though  in  veiy 
deed  his  Majesty  was  hoane  1^ 
the  beginning,  yet,  when  he 
came  to  name  hb  enemy,  he 
spake  so  loud  as  Mr.  Dudley 
might  hear  easily  what  he  said.' 
^Morryson  to  the  Council :  M8. 
Germany,  Edward  YI.  State 
Paper  Office. 
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ever  remember.      But  as  for  the  peace,  he  did  Ch.  29. 
not  begin  the  war,  and  he  could  not  with  honour  ^^  ^^^^ 
be  the  first  to  propose  terms  on  which  to  end  it.  J^^^- 
His  ^  enemy '  must  speak  first ;  and  as  he  spoke  offsn  to 
of  his  enemy  his  fiery  nature  kindled  up,  and  bat  neither 
the  faint  voice  sounded  out  clear  and  stem.  f^^^  Emp^ 

The  same  spirit  was  shown  at  Paris.  Henry,  ^^^ 
too,  was  ready  for  peace ;  he  would  accept  the  •^Twioee. 
advances  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  would  not  com- 
mence ;  -and  for  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  year, 
while  the  season  caused  a  compulsory  armistice, 
the  arbitration  could  not  advance  over  the  first 
preliminaries. 

Yet,  if  peace  there  was  to  be,  both  parties  ap- 
peared anxious  to  arrive  at  it  through  the  media- 
tion of  England.  A  nuncio  came  in  February  from 
Eome,  with  an  offer  of  the  Pope's  services,  but  he 
could  not  obtain  admission  into  the  Emperor's  pre- 
sence.* The  King  of  France  assured  Pickering 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  place  himself  in  English  hands. 
Yet  Pickering,  who  was  a  shrewd,  clear-sighted 
man,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  smooth  interview, 
came  to  a  conclusion  ^that  England  would  do 
well  to  trust  neither  of  those  princes.'  They 
would  regard  no  promise,  no  duty,  no  obligation, 
which  might  interfere  with  '  their  own  conve- 


*  'And  because  it  will  not 
be/  said  Morrysoni '  he  is  in  sooh 
a  chafe  that  there  are  few  here 
that  can  get  leave  from  hiin  to 
eat  eggs  this  Lent.  If  men 
were  as  wise  as  he  is  stubborn, 
thej  might  perhaps  drive  him  to 


be  the  suitor,  and  to  pray  them 
to  take  his  licences,  not  only  to 
eat  eggs,  but  to  eat  eggs'  sons 
and  daughters,  if  they  come  in 
their  way/*-Morryson  to  the 
Council:  M8.  Ghrmanyp  Edward 
YI.  State  Paper  Office. 
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Ch.  29.  nience.'*     He  might  have  added  that  England 

aTTssT  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  consulting  her  convenience ;  but, 
March,    from    the  Correspondence  of  the  three   courts, 

Gross  poll-     -IT, 

ciesareat  there  appear  to  have  been  in  each  of  them,  as 
among  the  usual,    Separate  parties   with  separate   policies 
powenT"    whose     vicws     crossed     and    intercepted    one 
another. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
and  Sir  Philip  Hoby  went  to  Brussels,  whither 
Charles  had  removed,  to  repeat  the  proposals 
which  had  been  made  through  Dudley,  f  Mor- 
ryson  was  recalled,  but  his  recal  was  immediately 
Northum-  countermanded  I   and   in  May,  Northumberland 

berland  is  .  .  "^ 

unable  to  was  Corresponding  with  him  on  the  feasibility 
couwe.  of  the  league  which  had  been  spoken  of  be- 
fore between  England,  the  Empire,  and  the  Ger- 
man States  against  France.  {  At  the  same  time 
he  was  assuring  Boisdaulphin,  the  French  am- 
bassador in  England,  '  that  he  would  never  bear 
arms  unless  in  the  service  of  his  own  sovereign, 
or  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  ^  And  again, 
simultaneously,  an  agent  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  the  Netherlands  was  privately  betraying 
the  secrets,  so  far  as  he  knew  them,  of  Northum- 
berland's party  to  Charles.  0 

It  is  at  once  useless  and  unnecessary  to  trace 


*  IHokering  to  the  Council : 
MS.  France,  bundle  10,  State 
Paper  Oflioe. 

t  Their  oommission  was  signed 
somewhat  singularly  by  all  the 
council  except  Northumberland. 
— M8.  Germany,  Edward  VI. 
State  Paper  Office. 


I  MS.  Ibid. 

§  Boisdaulphin  to  the  King  of 
France  lAmbassadee  deNotdllet, 
vol.  ii. 

II  MS.  Germany,  Edward 
YI.  State  Paper  Offioe. 
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the  complicated  involutions  of  a  general  diBtrust.  Ch.  29. 
It  is  clear  only  that  so  long  as  they  were  at  war  /TTTT 

^^  A.I).    1553* 

both  France  and  the  Empire  desired  really  the     May. 
support  of  England.       The  Emperor  was  ex- 
hausted.*    France  had  its  eye  on  Calais,  but  was 
in  no  condition,  as  yet,  to  strike  for  it.     North- 
umberland, professing  to  be  an  impartial  friend  to 
both,  was  making  secret  and  separate  overtures 
to  each,  unknown  to  the  other.     Up  to  the  time 
that  Edward's  illness  showed  a  likelihood  of  termi- 
nating  fa*aUy,  the  duke  was  uncertain  in  which 
direction  it  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of 
England  to  incline  the  balance,  while  his  own 
interests  had  no  special  bias  either  way.     And 
again,  aware  of  the  disposition  of  the  man  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  both  Charles  and  Henry 
felt  the  necessity  of  watching  the  duke ;  under  i^  order  to 
the  ostensible  pretext  of  meeting  the  EngUsh  offer  "^^^ 
of  mediation,  the  ablest  of  their  diplomatists  were  Liber- 
dispatched  to  London  to  intrigue,  to  watch  events,  ^^' 
to  obtain  information  by  fair   means,   by  foul 
means,  by  any  means. 

Simon  Benard,  the  minister  of  the  Emperor,  simon  Be- 
had  been  governor  of  a  district  in  Franche  Comte.  ^^„ 


*  Sir  Philip  Hoby  sent  a 
second  sad  picture  of  Charles's 
condition  to  CeeiL  '  The  Prince 
here  is  very  feeble  and  weak  of 
body,  and  every  day  decayeth 
more  and  more  in  the  same.  So 
doth  his  credit  in  like  manner 
decay,  both  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  all  other  places — nothing 
bebved,  bat  disobeyed  in  a  man- 
ner of  alL  Also  out  of  soldiers' 
estimation.     Yea,  and  his  pro- 


Bmasels  to 

oeeding.  in  .rery  place  go  veiy  B°S>^' 
ill  forward.  So  as  it  seemeth 
unto  me  good  fortune  hath  for- 
saken him,  and  he  is  like  every  day 
faster  and  faster  to  diminish  in 
love,  estimation,  and  power,  than 
presently  he  doth  in  strength  of 
body,  ail  be  so  earnestly  bent 
against  him  so  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive.'— Hohy  to  Cecil:  Burleigh 
Faperit  vol.  L 
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Benard  and  NoaiUes. 


^g'  ^'  Unknown,  as  yet,  to   European  feme,  Eenard 
AD  15 «   ^^  known  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  who,  writing  to 
^7-     Cecil  of  the  probability  of  Edward's  death,  and  of 
the  influence  which  he  might  exercise  over  Mary, 
should  Mary  succeed,  exclaimed,   ^If  England 
should  be  ruled  by  such  a  councillor,  woe,  woe 
to  England,  for  then  it  would  come  to  ruin  and 
destruction,  and  them  that  favour  God's  Word 
would  be  in  worse  case  than  those  that  were  in 
And  An>    the  time  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.'*     Antoine  de 
NoAUies  is  NoaiUes,  one  of  three  distinguished  brothers,  of 
Pntnoc!™   ^^  ^^^  noble  family,  had  served  with  honour  in 
the  wars  of  Francis  I«     He  was  present  at  the 
defeat  of  the    Emperor  in    Provence  in   1536. 
Succeeding    d'Annebaut,    as    admiral    of    the 
French  fleet,  it  was  he  who  dispatched  Yille- 
gaignon  to  Scotland  with  the  ship^  which  brought 
Mary  Stuart  into  France ;  and  he  was  governor 
of  Bordeaux  at  the  time  when  he  was  chosen  by 
the  king  for  the  delicate   mission  to  England. 
Noailles  reached  London  in  the  middle  of  May. 
Benard  not  till  six  weeks  later.     From  the  des- 
patches of  these  two,  and  before  their  arrival,  from 
those  of  Scheyfne  and  Boisdaulphin,  the  ambas- 
sadors in  ordinary,  is  to  be  gathered  so  much  as 
can  be  known  of  the  secret  history  of  the  attempt 
of  Northumberland  to  alter  the  succession  to  the 
crown. 
Bdwatd*!       No   sooner  was  Edward  known  to  have  been 
J^J^^*'''  removed  to  Greenwich  in  consequence  of  illness, 
than    his    death  was  instinctively  anticipated. 


•  Hoby  to  Cecil :  Burleigh  Pajpers,  toL  L 
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Only  once,  afber  his  arriyal  there,  he  was  seen  in  Ch.  29. 
the  garden ;  after  that  he  was  confined  entirely  ^^ 
to  his  room.      By  the  end  of  April  he  was  spit-     May. 
ting    hlood,  his   disorder  presenting  the  same 
symptoms  which  had  preceded  the  death  of  his  * 
brother  the  Dnke  of  Bichmond,  and  the  country 
was  felt  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  new  reign.     Yast 
as,  at  such  a  prospect,  the  excitement  must  have 
been,  the  accession  of  Mary,  should   the  king 
die,  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  long  agitation  of  the  subject,  the  anxieties  The  Mes- 
and  the  scandals  which  the  uncertainty  had  oc-  Mary  u 
casioned  in  the  last  reign,  and  the  deliberate  set-  ^tod^' 
tlement  of  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament  as 
well  as  by  her  father's  will,  in  Mary's  favour,  had 
familiarized  the  minds  of  all  men  with  the  name 
of  the  princess  as  their  Aiture  sovereign,  should 
Edward  leave  no  children.     The  question  had 
been  mooted,  had  been  discussed,  had  been  de- 
cided; and  on  grounds  of  public  safety  there  was 
no  disposition  to  raise  further  doubt  on  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  magnitude.     AHhough  a  queen 
was  a  novelty  in   the  constitution,  the  people 
would  rather  submit  to  a  queen,  and  to  a  queen 
of  ambiguous  legitimacy,  than  risk  the  chance  of 
another  War  of  the  Boses. 
Personally  Mary  was  popular.     She  had  lived  Her  reu- 

,  giouB  opi- 

in  retirement,  and  her  objections  to  the  later  de-  nionB,  ao 
velopments  of  the  Beformation  were  well  known ;  werT    ^^ 
but  on  this  point  she  had  the  support  of  a  power-  b^^"-* 
ful  party.      The  sufferings  of  her  mother,  and  J^JJ^^*" 
the  religious  persecution  which  she  had  herself 
undergone,  had  secured  her  the  affection  of  the 


/ 
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Ch.  29.  people,  which  as  yet  she  had  done  nothing  to 
forfeit.    A  return  to  communion  with  the  See  of 

A.D.  1553* 

May.  Rome  was  unthought  of.  Mary  herself  was 
not  supposed  to  desire  what,  in  common  with 
tlie  rest  of  the  country,  she  had  renounced  under 
her  father.  A  return  to  the  constitution  of 
religion  as  her  father  left  it,  was  probably  the 
wish  of  three  quarters  of  the  English  nation. 
The  orthodox  Catholics  were  outraged  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  and  the  establish- 
ment by  law  of  opinions  which  they  execrated  as 
heresy.  The  moderate  English  party  had  no 
sympathy  with  a  tyranny  which  had  thrust  the 
views  of  foreign  Reformers  by  force  upon  the 
people.  Even  the  citizens  of  London,  where 
Protestantism  had  the  strongest  hold,  had  been 
exasperated  by  the  offensive  combination  of 
sacrilege  and  spoliation  ^th  a  pedantry  which 
could  not  bear  the  sound  of  the  church-bells,  and 
regarded  an  organ  as  impious.  The  clergy  at 
the  moment  when  the  king's  illness  became 
serious  were  being  subjected  to  a  compulsory 
subscription  to  the  Forty-two  Articles,  under 
pain  of  ejection  from  their  benefices ;  while  the 
universal  corruption  of  public  functionaries,  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  ruin  of  the  currency, 
and  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  reflected 
double  discredit  on  the  opinions  of  which  these 
The  Protet- were  Considered  the  results.  It  was  assumed 
SSly^had  t^^^t  Mary  was  English,  that  she  would  govern 
S^T^^^y  .*^r<>^l^  a^  English  parUament  and  with 
execrated.  English  ministers.     The  tyranny  of  Eome  had 
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not  been  broken  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  Ch.  29. 
more  intolerable  tyranny  of  Protestantism.  ZZntz. 

Northumberland  bowed  outwardly  to  the  „  ^^ 
general  feeling.  He  supplied  the  princess,  who  beriand  af- 
was  then  at  Kunsdon  in  Hertfordshire,  with  treat  Muj 
regular  bulletins  of  the  king's  health ;  and  he  re-  ^^ye 
stored  to  her  the  arms  and  quarterings  which  she  ***"' 
had  borne  as  heir-presumptive  before  the  divorce 
of  her  mother.*  Yet  it  was  observed  that  he  was 
collecting  money  with  unusual  eagerness.  There 
were  rumours  of  disagreement  at  the  council 
board.  It  was  said  that  Lord  Pembroke  had  de- 
sired to  leave  London,  and  had  been  forcibly  com- 
pelled to  remain  ;t  and  at  the  end  of  April  a 
marriage  was  announced  as  about  to  take  place 
between  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  the  duke's 
fourth  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and  Lady  Jane 
Grey.J  Whatever  may  have  been  his  internal 
speculations,  however,  Northumberland  had  so 
far  given  no  hints  of  intending  a  change  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Mary's  friends  among  the  Lords 
were  in  constant  communication  with  Scheyfne, 
and  through  Scheyfiie  with  the  princess.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  not  a  move  of  importance  woj 
made,  but  the  ambassador  had  instant  notice.  Li 
fact,  Northumberland  himself  was  still  hesitating. 
Three  times  in  the  month  of  May  his  instructions 
to  Sir  Bichard  Morryson  were  altered.  At  the 
beginning  there  was  to  be  a  league  between  Eng-s 


*  Scheyfne  to  the  Emperor :  Scheyfne's  Despatches :  M8.  BolU 
Souse,     Transcript  from  the  Brussels  Archives. 

t  Scheyfiie.  %  Ibid. 
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Ch.  29.  land,  tlie  Empire,  and  the  Germans.   A  few  days 

^  jj  later  Morryson  was  told  to  go  no  further  with  it.* 

M*y-     On  the  a4th  he  was  informed  doubtfully  that  he 

x^^-    might  feel  his  way  towards  it  with  the  Emperor 

to  act;       again.     Had  the  duke  intended  merely  to  throw 

the  Emperor  ojff  his  guard,  vacillation  would  have 

been  unnatural  and  out  of  place*      Deliberate 

hypocrisy  cannot  afford  to  be  inconsistent. 

It  is  needless  to  credit  Northumberland  with 

anxiety  for  the  public  interest.    He  must  first 

have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  effects 

which  Mary's  accession  would  produce  upon  his 

own  fortunes.     Could  he  have  hoped  to  retain 

his  present  authority,  ambition  for  his  family 

would  not  have  tempted  him  into  an  effort  to  set 

her  aside;  and  he  may  have  believed  that  his 

^.derhaad  ^.auvri^'had  gi^n  him  .  hold  on 

Bathefeeiathe  princcss's  gratitude.     But  he  must  soon  have 

acooBBion    couviuccd  himsclf  that  any  such  expectation  would 

his  po^,  he  disappointed.      On  the  day  that  Mary  set  her 

foot  upon  the  throne  the  gates  of  the  Tower  would 

open ;  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  would  return  to  the 

council,  and  the  conservative  Lords  to  the  court. 

The  lips  of  those  that  he  had  oppressed  would 

And  per-    be  ODCned.     Somerset's  murder  would  rise  in 

rui?hi8    judgment  against  him.     He  knew  too  well  ^  the 

fortune^    ^^^  meu's  boucs  and  all  uncleanness '  which  lay 

concealed  behind  the  fair  surface  of  his  godly  pro- 
fessions. Was  there,  then,  any  hope  that  the  suc- 
cession could  be  changed  ?  The  fanatics  dreaded 
Mary  as  much  as  Northumberland  dreaded  her. 

• 

*  Instructions  to  Sir  Richard  Morryson :  Cotton,  MS8,  GMa,  1 2. 
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However  moderate  might  be  her  policy,  the  best  Ch.  29. 
which  they  could  look  for  would  be  toleration. 
They  would  lose  their  supremacy,  and  the  privilege     ^ay. 
of  forcing  their  opinions  upon  others.    The  duke 
might  rely,  therefore,  on  them  and  on  their  leaders 
among  the  bishops.      But  the  tdtra-faction  was 
numerically  small ;  and  unless  he  could  strengthen 
his  hands  with    more  influential  support,   his 
chances  were  nothing.      It  was  possible  for  him, 
however,  to  work  upon  many  of  the  laity  with  the 
phantom  of  reaction,  which,  under  the  mildest 
form,  had  its  terrors  for  those  to  whom,  by  graut 
or  purchase,  the  estates  of  the  Church  had  fallen. 
It  was  possible  to  work  upon  the  superstition  of 
the  king,  who  had  been  made  bitter  against  his 
sister  by  the  collision  into  which  he  had  been 
forced  with  her.      The  weak  Duke  of  Suffolk  And  he 
could  be  led  away  by  the  prospect  of  a  crown  for  to  b^w*^ 
his  daughter;  and  there  were  others  among  the|^*^ 
new-made  lords  whose  influence,  if  not  fortune,  Jj^*^j, 
depended  on  the  continuance  in  power  of  the«w»«»on. 
revolutionary  party.    Above  all,  Northumberland 
had  possession  of  the  situation.    He  had  the  orga- 
nized military  force  of  the  kingdom  at  his  disposal, 
which  was  at  this  time  considerable.      The  fleet, 
the  arsenals,  the  fortresses,  the  treasury  were  all 
in  his  hands ;  and  he  might  count  with  certainty 
on  the  support  of  Prance,  which  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  prevent  the  crown  of  England  from 
falling  to  so  close  a  connexion  of  the  Emperor. 

These  considerations  (and  there  were  others, 
perhaps,  which  we  do  not  know)  might  have 
seemed  to  the  most  calculating  statesman  to  offer 
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Ch.  ap.  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  A  desperate  man, 
ZZ^i^  with  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face  if  he  left 
^y-  events  to  take  their  course — ^with  power  for  him- 
self and  the  kingdom  for  his  family  if  he  tried 
fortune  and  found  her  favourable — would  have 
thrown  the  hazard  with  far  lighter  grounds  of 
hope.  The  duke  waited,  however,  before  he 
moved — ^before,  probably,  he  took  his  own  final 
resolution  —  till  it  became  quite  certain  that 
Edward  could  not  recover. 

The  prospect  of  Mary  becoming  queen  was 
naturally  raising  the  spirits  of  the  Imperialists. 
Boisdaulphin,  with  Noailles,  who   had  just  ar- 
rived, was   correspondingly  anxious;    Scheyfiie, 
jj         they  saw,  was  *  not  asleep ;'  and  on  the  4th  of  May 
they  pressed  for  a  private  interview  with  the 
The  French  dukc.      They  had  been  long  anxious,  they  said, 
MzioaB  by  to  be  admitted  to  the  king's  presence.     They  had 
spect^f     t>eQn  answered  that  his  Olness  made  it  impossible 
Mafy'sae-  f^j.  j^^jj^  |jq  rcccive  them;  but  in  the  meantime 

the  longer  they  were  kept  from  the  court,  the 
more  significant  of  the  approaching  attitude  of 
England  their  absence  would  appear.  They  sug- 
gested that,  if  they  could  not  see  the  king,  the 
world  might  be  made  to  suppose  that  they  had 
May  5.  seen  him.  A  plan  was  arranged.  The  next  day 
they  were  invited  to  dine  at  Greenwich,  and  as 
they  were  rising  from  the  table,  Northampton 
brought  a  message  into  the  room  that  Edward  was 
expecting  them.  They  followed  into  a  private 
apartment;  and  while  the  court  believed  that 
they  were  by  the  sick-bed,  they  were  joined  by 
Northumberland  and  others  of  the  council,  who 
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entered  at  large  with  them  on  the  great  question  Ch.  29. 
of  the  moment.     The  duke  declared  that  he  was 

A.D.  1553* 

wholly  Trench;    and  as  the  conversation  went    ^^5. 
forward,  he  at  last  asked  them  what  they  would  ambassa- 
do,   were    they  in    his    (the    duke's)    position.  o^ted°* 
Noailles,  cautious  of  what  he  committed  to  paper,  J^J^rJiJid 
informed  his  master  that  he  did  not  fail  to  suff-  ^7^.  ^^ 

o    adTioe. 

gest  what  would  he  most  to  the  advantage  of 
France.* 

The  same  day,  Edward  heing  reported  worse, 
and  his  attendants  requiring  further  advice, 
the  family  physician  of  Northumherland  was 
called  in,  with  a  professor  of  medicine  from 
Oxford;  to  these  a  woman  was  afterwards  added, 
who  professed  to  he  in  possession  of  some 
mysterious  specific;  and  hefore  they  were  ad- 
mitted  to  the  sick-room  they  were  sworn,  in  the 
presence  of  Northumherland,  Northampton,  and 
Suffolk,  to  reveal  to  no  one  the  king's  condition.! 
The  guard  at  the  Tower  was  douhled,  and  a  wild  m- 
rumour  spread  in  London  that  Elizabeth  had  i^^L^ndon. 
been  sent  for  to  be  married  to  Lord  Warwick, 
whose  wife  was  to  be  divorced  to  make  room  for 
her.  A  few  days  later  Scheyfne  reported  that 
something  (he  knew  not  what)  was  going  for- 
ward, rive  hundred  men  had  been  quietly  in- 
troduced into  Windsor  Castle  by  Northampton.* 
He  had  been  privately  informed  that  the  same 


*  n  est  venu  jusques  k  noos 
demander  oe  que  nous  ferions 
si  nous  esiions  en  sa  place,  k 
quoi  nqus  n*avons  obmis,  sire, 
de  Iny  respondre  et  proposer 
tout  ce  que  nous  avons  peu  jnger 


tendre  au  bien  favenr  et  advan- 
tage de  Tos  affaires. — Boisdaul- 
phin  and  Noailles  to  the  Kin<^ 
of  France :  Ambassades,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  6,  7. 
t  Scheyfne. 
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Four  Marria^et. 


Ch.  39.  nobleman,  with  Suffolk  and  two  or  three  others, 
waa  going  down  into  Hertfordshire,  to  form  a 

A.D.  1553.  .  - 

'  May  95.   cordon  silently  round  Hunsdon,  to  take  posses- 
Sr:^-    sion  of  Mary/person,  when  the  signal  should  be 
SSf to     given  them  from  London.     With  evident  alarm, 
■«»  Mary,  j^^  added  that  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators,* which,  on  the  a5th  of  May,  received  a 
ft^rther  and  a  strange  confirmation.     On  that 
day  London  was  startled  with  four  extraordinary 
marriages — extraordinary,  and,  considering  the 
king^s  illness,  and  the  rank  of  the  ladies  concerned, 
in  the  highest  degree  indecent.     Lady  Catherine 
Dudley  was  married  to  Lord  Hastings.     The 
The  three  three  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  princesses 
of  the       of  the  blood,  and  possible  heirs  of  the  crown,  were 
Snffo^ik  are  disposcd  of  together ;  Lady  Jane  Gbey  to  Lord 
"«^«i-     Guilford  Dudley;  Lady  Catherine  to  Pembroke's 
son.  Lord  Herbert ;  Lady  Mary  to  Martin  Keys, 
a  groom  of  the  chamber.     There  had  been  an 
alarm  lest  Mary  or  Elizabeth  might  make  some 
objectionable  alliance  with  a  foreigner.     Care  was 
taken  that  there  should  be  no  such  fear  on  ac- 
count of  those  who  were  next  to  them  in  the 
order  of  succession.     That  some  project  was  con- 
cealed behind  these  precipitate  unions,  and  that 
the  duke  had  secured  a  powerful  supporter  in  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  no  longer  doubted. 
Yet  what  the  project  was  continued  a  mystery. 
May  30.    On  the  30th  Scheyfhe  wrote  again  that  the  king 
was  sinking  slowly  but  surely.     His  head  and 


From 

vhich  flome 
Tiolent 
measure  is 
aniioi- 
pated, 


*  Northamberland  said  after- 
wards that  Pembroke  was  the 
first  originator  of  the  plot.  This 


is  not  likely;  bnt  the  efidence 
does  not  warrant  a  oertain  oon- 
dusion. 
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legs  were  swelling,  and  lie  conld  only  sleep  with  Ch.  29. 
the  assistance  of  opiates ;  he  might  perhaps  live ^^ 
two  months,  but  that  was  the  longest ;    while  ^^y  3o. 
an  attempt,    it  was    now    certain,    would  benatareofit 
made  to  exclude  Mary  from  the  throne.    Beli-  !^rum.™' 
gion  would  be  one  pretext,  and  others  could  be 
made  or  found.     !France  would  assist — ^bribed,  so 
Schey&e  had  been  told,  by  the  promise  of  Ire- 
land.    Elizabeth  could  be  got  rid  of,  or  married 
to  Warwick,  or  Northumberland  would  take  her, 
and  seize  the  crown  for  himself.* 

Throufi^h  the  first  days  of  June  the  ambassador's  The  project 
reporte  a^uired  more  Ld  more  consistency.  AsSS^r 
each  step  was  taken  he  had  instant  and  accurate 
information.  There  had  been  a  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging the  plans  for  the  seizure  of  Mary.  The 
Lords,  who  were  to  have  been  her  capters,  had 
either  disagreed  among  themselves,  or  their  fide- 
lity was  doubtful.  Korthumberland  and  his 
friends  were  buying  up  or  securing  all  the  arms 
in  London ;  ships  in  the  river  were  preparing  for 
sea.  The  plan  was  now  te  wait  for  the  king's 
death,  and  then  at  once  te  seize  the  noblemen 
who  were  expected  to  take  Mary's  side.  Mary 
herself  was  to  be  invited  to  the  Tower  to  receive 
the  crown,  and  then  to  be  secured.  The  duke 
was  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  studied  respect 
towards  her.  He  flattered  himself  that  his 
secret  had  been  kept,  and  that  she  would  fall 
without  difficulty  into  the  snare.  The  Tower 
gates  safely  locked  behind  her,  the  ports  were  to 

•  Scheyfbe  to  Charkt  Y.,  May  30 :   E0U9  Souse  M8S. 
VOL.  V,  K  K 
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Ch.  29.   be  closed,  and  the  evangelical  preachers  were 
aT»^"i55^  ^   inform  the   people  from  the  pulpits  that, 
•^^®-     being  illegitimate,   she  was  incapable  of  sove- 
reignty ;  that  religion  would  be  in  danger ;  that 
the  holders  of  Church  property  would  be  deprived 
of  their  estates,  that  the  papal  jurisdiction  would 
be  restored,  and  that,  on  c6nstitutional  grounds, 
England  could,  not  be  ruled  over  by  a  woman. 
Elizabeth's  person  would  be  secured  with  Mary's, 
but  she  would  be  treated  with  more  respect, 
since  the  duke  might  find  it  necessary  to  make 
use  of  her. 
Bat  North-      go  ^tood  the  plot  as  it  was  communicated  to 

niDoeriand  '- 

is  warned  Schcyfuc  in  the  first  week  in  June.     But,  al- 
noieaisiiy  though  Northumberland  was  confident  of  sue- 
■^*'^'*^     cess,  he  was  assured  privately  that  the  opposition 
would  be  more  considerable  than  was  antici- 
pated.    Maxy  was  as  generally  popular  as  the 
duke  was  detested ;  all  the  peers  but  a  few,  Re- 
formers as  well  as  Catholics,  would  take  her  side ; 
they  might  appear   to  be  swimming  with  the 
stream,  but  they  would  strike  clear  from  it  when 
the  time  came  for  action.     The  supposed  secrecy 
Hisinten-  was  a  dclusiou.     The  conspiracy  was  in  every 
oomes       one's  mouth,  and  the  people  were  furious.     The 
the^^rid,  dukc  was  accused  of  having  sold  the  country  to 
*?,^^^^"^. Prance;  but  the  King    of  France,  men  said, 
tfttion.      should  never  set  foot  in  England.     The  jealousy 
with  which  Edward  was  guarded  only  stimulated 
suspicion.     Some  said  that  he  was  ^ready  dead, 
others  that  the  duke  had  poisoned  him ;  to  whicli 
the  Protestants  had  their  answering  accusation 
that  his  sister  Mary  had  '  overlooked'  himj  that 
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his  illness  became  mortal  from  the  day  when  she  Ch.  29. 
was  last  in  his  presence.* 

In  other  times  the  popular  discontent  would    J^ne. 
have  expressed  itself  in  a  violent  form ;  but  Lon- 
don was  overawed  by  the  *  gendarmerie/  who 
could  have  extinguished  in  blood  any  merely 
popular  tumult.      The   council  had   not    been 
formally  consulted,  and  no  opinions  on  either 
side  had  been  officially  expressed:  yet  none  of 
those  who  were  suspected  of  being  unfavourable 
to  the  duke  felt  their  lives  secure ;  Cecil,  walk-  The  lives 
ing  with  a  friend  in  Greenwich  Park,  whispered  who  op- 
his   own  misgivings;    for  himself,  he   said,  heSX^^u 
would  be  no  party  to  treason,  and  he  had  re-  d«»^'- 
signed  his  office  of  secretary ;  but  he  went  about 
ever  after  armed,  in  dread,  he  avowed,  of  assassi- 
nation;  he  secreted  Ms  money  and  papers  and 
prepared  to  fly.f 

Meantime    Northumberland    had    made    im- The  duke 
portant  progress:  he  had    persuaded  Edward. gZ;^i;> 
Edward  had  consented  by  a  strained  ^imitation  of  JJlr^by 
the  precedent  of  Henry  VIII.  to  name  his  sue-  ^®*^J! 
cessor  by  letters   patent,  or  by  will;   and  the 
council  and  the  Lords  could  thus  be  forced  into 
an  appearance  of  acquiescence  which  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  refase  to  the  entreaties  of  a 
dying  prince.     When  Edward's  mind  was  first 
set  working  upon  the  subject,  the  extremity  of 
his  danger  was  concealed  from  him,  and  Scheyfhe 
was  informed  rightly,   that  one  of  the  points 
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The  Kintfs  'Device: 


A.D.  1553 

June. 


Bdward'a 
device  for 
the  Buo- 
oeasioiii 


Ch.  29.  pressed  upon  his  consideration  was  the  objection 
to  a  female  sovereign.  The  plot  was  altogether 
precipitate  and  inconsistent:  the  duke  had  re- 
solved on  nothing  beyond  setting  Mary  aside. 
Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  June  Edward 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  what  he  called  ^his 
device  for  the  succession.'  * 

'  For  lack  of  issue  male  of  my  body  lu  Ihu  issiue 
wtgfe  coming  of  the  issue  femide,  as  I  have  after 
declaied :  to  the  Lady  Frances'sf  heirs  males, 
fur  lack  uf  if  she  have  any  such  issue  before  my 
death:  to  the  Lady  Jane^  and  her  heirs  males. 
To  the  Lady  Catherine's  heirs  males.  To  the 
Lady  Mary's  heirs  males.  To  the  heirs  males  of 
the  daughters  which  she  [i.e.  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk]  shall  have  hereafter.  Then  to  the  Lady 
Margaret's  heirs  males.  X  For  lack  of  such  issuer 
to  the  heirs  males  of  the  Lady  Jane's  daughters. 
To  the  heirs  male^  of  the  Lady  Catherine's 
daughters;  and  so  forth,  till  you  come  to  the 
Lady  Margaret's  daughters  heirs  males.' ^ 


*  It  was  altered  by  him  in 
the  interval  between  the  first 
draft    and  his  death,  and  the 
omissions  and  insertions  mark 
the  progress  of  the  design.    The 
reader   will   observe    that   the 
words  which  have  a  pen-stroke 
through  them  were  in  the  ori- 
ginal  device,  and  were  subse- 
quently crossed  out     The  words 
in  italics  were  insertions;  but, 
like  the  original,  were  written  by 
Edward   himself.     I  transcribe 
from  the  careful  copy  printed  for 
the  Camden  Society  by  Mr.  John 
Gough  Nichols. — Qtf«M»   Jwm 


and   Queen  Mauy,   Appendix, 
p.  89. 

t  Frances,  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk, daughter  of  Mary,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  Bran- 
don. 

X  Margaret  Clifford,  daughter 
of  Eleanour,  Countess  of  Cum- 
berland. 

§  The  remaining  cUuses  refer 
to  the  government  during  the 
R^pency,  should  Edward  die 
before  the  heir  should  be  of 
age. 

'  I(  after  my  death,  the  heir 
male  be  entered  into  18  yean 
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The    ^  device '  tells  its   own  story  ;  a  female  Ch.  29. 
sovereign  was  not  contemplated,  nor  was  Edward,  ^^ 
when  he  drew  it,  aware  of  the  near  approach  of   J»°o- 

.  ^  V         ,  Which  the 

his  death.  He  evidently  expected  to  live  till  one  duke  fiudi 
or  all  of  the  three  re<jeit  marriages  had  proved  5S^ 
fruitfiil;  he  considered  the  possibility  of  his 
having  children  of  his  own ;  and  the  male  off- 
spring  of  his  cousins  was  preferred  to  his  own 
daughters,  should  daughters  be  bom  to  him. 
But  such  an  arrangement  would  not  have 
answered  Northumberland's  intention.  The  king 
was  now  made  to  feel  that  he  was  dying.  ^  The 
Lady  Jane's  heirs  males '  were  converted,  by  era- 
sure and  an  insertion,  into  ^  the'  Lady  Jane  and 
her  heirs  male.'  Her  mother,  Lady  Frances,  was 
but  thirty-seven  years  old  and  might  still  bear  a 
son.  This  contingency  was  anticipated  by  a 
provision  that  the  son,  to  succeed,  must  be  bom 
while  Edward  was  alive.    Thus  altered,  the  weak, 


old,  then  he  to  have  the  whole 
rale  and  governance  thereof. 

'  But  ^  he  be  under  18,  then 
his  mother  to  be  governess  till 
he  enter  i8 years  old;  but  to  do 
nothing  without  the  advice  and 
agreement  of  6  parcel  of  a  coun- 
cil to  be  appointed  by  my  last 
will  to  the  number  of  20. 

'  If  the  mother  die  before  the 
heir  enter  into  18,  the  realm  to 
be  governed  by  the  council,  pro- 
vided that  alter  he  be  14  years 
all  great  matters  of  importance 
be  opened  to  him. 

'  Tf  \  di^  ^^<:h«nf  iminft-  And 
there  were  n^nft  \^^n^  mnlA,  fhAn 
the  Ladv  Franfiea  tn  be  yovemeaa 
Rei|rflnL     Ffff  1^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^^ 


h«»r  ftldanf.  danyhtonir  imd  fnr  lar.k 
nf  tfiAm.  thfl  Tifldy  Mftr^aifit  \t\ 
bft  gnverneM  after,  as  is  afi 
id.  till  onimA  hfiJT  "^^^^  ha  Ki 


utra* 


sa 


jomfi. 


oa*. 


iind     fhAn     flif>    mnfhAr    nf    k\MA 
nhild  fn  hA  gniTArnAiM. 

«  AiiH  jf  l^nrif^g  JhA  wiIa  nf  thil 
gniTAmARft  thATA  difl  fnnr  nf  the 
Annnwl^    f^on    ■hall     Aa    hy   hAr 

iAffa>r«  A^n  an  ^^-.imMjr  of  fiiA 

ni^iinml    wifhin   nnA    mnnfh    fnU 

wharrtin  aKa  fthull  hilVA  g  vniflAS  s 
Knf.  gftAT  hA>  l^i«fl»^  fhA  T<^  ahftll 
Al^noaa  iiniA^^^  f>iAimBAlgAA  fill  iiliA 
hair  Afttwo   JA    f^    J*^^   '^\    •'^ 

chfmafi  tihftm.' 


502  Opposition  of  the  Council, 

Ch.  29.  incoherent,  impracticable  arrangement  was  snb- 
rrmr  mitted  to  the  Lords  as  the  kind's  desire. 

A.D.  1553.  O 

June.         The  reception  of  it  was  not  favourable.     The 

In  an  un-  ,         *       

proved      Marquis    of   "Winchester,    Lord    Bedford,    Sir 
^XlJt^  Thomas  Cheyne;  Lord  Shrewsbuiy,   and  Lord 
^^^     Arundel  made  the  obvious  objections  that  the 
power   of    bequeathing   the    crown   had    been 
granted  exceptionally  to  Heniy  Vlil,,  for  pecu- 
liar  reasons  ;  that  the   disposition  which  had 
been  made  by  Henry  had  been    confirmed  bjr 
statute  ;  and  that  it  was  grotesque  to  suppose 
that  a  prince  under  age,  and  unauthorized,  could 
set  aside  an  act  of  parliament  at  liis  own  pleasure  :* 
more-     the  French,  too,   whatever   present   face   they 
^^  Lany  might  plcasc  to  wear,  would  be  as  little  satisfied 
objection.  ^   the   Emperor;   if  the  late  king's  daughter 
were  to  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  another  queen, 
they  would,  sooner  or  later,  insist  on  the  prior 
claims  of  Mary  Stuart.     The  resistance  was  so  de- 
cided that,  on  the  15th  of  June,  it  was  believed  that 
Northumberland  would  be  driven  after  all  to  take 
possession  of  Elizabeth  aad  try  his  fortune  thus-f 
They  yield,      But  the  indispensable   consent  of  Elizabeth 
^  that   herself,  perhaps  could  not  be  obtained  ;  or  else 
^Is^miide  aniong  the  many  difficulties  of  a  hazardous  enter- 
^y^^®^*°«  prise  those  attending  the  substitution  of  Jane 
revised  by  Grev  worc  the  least.     Northumberland  could  not 

parlia- 

ment.  retreat ;  the  king  was  eager,  and  force  could  com- 
pensate for  illegality.  The  lives  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  in  Northumberland's  power  ;  and 
they  hesitated,  or  they  could  not  on  the  instant 


*  Schey&e :  Jf5..  f  Scbejjfne  to  the  Emperor;  MS. 
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resolve  on  the  course  which  they  should  pursue.  Ch.  29. 
A  promise  was  made  to  them  that  parliament  ^^ 
should  be  called  immediately,  and  that  any  steps    Jn°e- 
which  might  be  taken,  should  be  subject  to  par- 
liamentary   revision.*      They    bent,   therefore, 
before  the  immediate  danger,  and  waited  till 
they  could  have  the  support  of  the  country  in 
taking  further  measures. 

The  question  of  legality  was  referred  to  the 
judges. 

On  the  nth  of  June  Chief  Justice  Montague 
received  a  letter,  bearing  the  council's  signatures, 
requiring  him  to  present  himself  at  Greenwich 
the  following  day,  with  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
Sir  John  Baker,  and  the  Attorney-  and  Solicitor- 
General.     The  learned  body  were  admitted  into 
the  king's  apartment,  and  the  king,  in  the  last  Jane  i?. 
stage  of  exhaustion,  informed  them  that  during 
his  illness  he  had  reflected  on  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  country ;  the  Lady  Mary  might 
marry  a  stranger  ;   the  laws  and  liberties   of 
England  might  be  sacrificed,  and  religion  might 
be  chan&red ;  he  desired,  therefore,  that  the  sue-  The  king 
cession  might  be  altered.     The  scheme,  in  the  the  judges 
corrected  form,  was  read  aloud  in  the  room,  and  l^Stur. 
Edward  required  the  judges  to  draw  out  letters  ^**°^ 
patent  embodying  his  directions. 

The  judges  listened,  and  declared  unanimously 
that  the  king  demanded  an  impossibility.  Letters 
patent  would  have  no  force  against  an  act  of  par* 
Uament.     But  Edward  would  hear  of  no  objec* 

*  Schejrfne  to  the  Emperor :  MS, 
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Ch.  29.  tions.     He  would  have  the  letters  patent  drawn, 
.r;^  «^d  ^^  immediately.     The  judges  retired, 
June,     requesting  time. 

The  two  next  days  the  council  were  in  close 
session,  the  clerks  and  secretaries  being  excluded. 
Noailles,  since  the   Queen  of  Scots  had  been 
named  as  a  difficulty,  had  been  admitted  no  far- 
ther into  confidence,   and  could  learn  nothing 
of  what  was  going  forward ;  only  on  all  sides 
there  were  notes  of  preparation ;  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  was  hastened ;  a  body  of  troops  were 
reviewed  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  were   shipped    for  Gruisnes  and  CalaLs. 
At  last  an  order  appeared  commanding  all  peers 
and  great  men  in  England  to  repair  at  once  to 
London.* 
The  judges     Meanwhile  the  judges  were  studying  the  Act 
^t^^theyof  Succession,  and  had  discovered,  beyond  all 
;^f '^?  doubt,  that,  if  they  obeyed  the  king,  they  would 
mit  wgh   lay  themselves  open  to  prosecution  as  traitors,  f 
Jane  15.  They  returned  to  Greenwich,  and  repeated  to  the 
council  their  inability  to  comply.     Northumber- 
land was  absent  when  they  entered ;  but,  hearing 
of  their  arrival  and  of  their  answer,  ^  he  came  into 
the  council  chamber,  being  in  great  rage  and  fury, 
.^  trembK^  for  ^■,  ^«^  S^utragZ 
thieftteni   talk  he  called  Sir  Edward  Montague  traitor,  and 
^^"^       said  that  he  would  fight  in  his  shirt  with  any  man 


•  KoaOles  to   the   King  of 
France  :    Ambassadei,   toL  iL 

P-34- 

t  The  tenth  section  of  the  act 

declares  that  any  person  going 


abont  to  undo  the  act  or  inter- 
fere with  the  snocession  as  there- 
in ordered^  should  be  goilty  of 
high  treason. 
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in  the  quarrel.'*     He  was  so  savage,  that  the  Ch.  ap. 
judges  thought  he  would  strike  them,  if  they  ^^ 
remamed  in  the  room.     They  escaped  in  haste ;  J^"»  '^« 
hut  the  next  day  they  were  again  sent  for.     They 
were  introduced  in  the  midst  of  dead  silence. 
^  The  Lords  looked  on  them  with  earnest  counte- 
nance, as  though  they  had  not  known  them.'  f 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  tiU  they  were  called  to 
the  king's  bed-side. 

Edward,  dying  as  he  was,  ^  with  sharp  words 
and  angry  countenance,  asked  where  were  the 
letters  patent  ?  Why  had  they  not  been  drawn?' 
Montague  said  that  they  would  be  u^dless  with- 
out an  act  of  parliament,  and  when  Edward 
answered  that  he  would  call  a  parliament,  the 
Chief  Justice  begged  that  the  question  might  be 
deferred  till  the  meeting.  But  Edward  would  not  Edward  in- 
hear  of  delay.  The  ratification  might  follow ;  for  obedience, 
the  present,  he  chose  to  be  obeyed.  A  voice  at 
Montague's  back  exclaimed,  if  the  judges  stiU  re- 
fused, they  were  traitors.  No  lips  were  opened  to 
support  them ;  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  king's 
death-bed  was  not  a  fit  place  for  an  altercation ; 
partly  because  opposition  at  that  time  might 
have  led  to  instant  bloodshed.  %     Bromley  was 


*  Montague's  NanatiTe : 
printed  in  Fttllbb's  Ckwrek 
£Ratory. 

t  Ibid. 

X  Noailles  thought  that  at 
ihiB  time  the  doke  had  gained 
over  his  opponents.  On  the 
17th  June,  he  says,  he  fonnd 
the  oooncil  in  better  spirits  than 
he  had  seen  them  since  his  ar- 


rival. Their  own  explanation 
was  that  the  king's  health  had  im- 
proved. Noailles  believed,  how- 
ever, that  their  satisfaction '  pro- 
venoit  plus  dn  contentement  en 
qnoy  les  milords  se  troavent  pour 
s'estre  reeolas  tons  en  nne  opi- 
nion, oil  ponr  7  parvenir  ont 
tenu  beanooup  de  joumdes^  es- 
tant  resserrez  et  ne  se  ponvant 
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Ch.  29.  timid,  Baker  would  go  with  Sir  Edward,  and  Sir 

rrZTT'  Edward  was   '  an    old  man   without   comfort/ 
A.D.  1553. 

June  16.  They  reflected  that  they  could  not  be  committing 
fi  JK'  treason  by  obeying  the  king  as  long  as  the  king 
am!)?g  the  was  alive ;  and  they  satisfied  their  consciences  by 
3V,     resolving  to  meddle  no  further  after  he  was  gone. 
They  demanded  for  their  greater  security  special 
instructions  in  writing,  and  a  pardon  if  their  con- 
sent should  prove  to  have  been  a  crime.  This  being 
granted,  they  complied.     The  remaining  judges, 
who  were  next  called  in,  agreed  to  the  same  terms, 
Sir  James  Hales,  a  Protestant,   alone  holding 
out  to  the  last.     The  Solicitor-General  Grosnold 
resisted  long.     ^  How  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  handled  him,'  says  Montague,  'he 
can  tell  himself.'*     Gosnold,  too,  yielded  at  last, 
iettere  pa-  ^^^  ^^  Icttcrs  patent  were  drawn  out,  engrossed, 
tent  are     and  passcd  under  the  Great  Seal.     The  king's 
sisters  were  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  crown,  as  being  both  of  them  illegithnate. 
With  a  strange  inconsequence  of  reasoning,  it  was 
added  that,  even  had  their  birth  been  pure,  being 
but  of  half-blood  to  the  king,  they  would  not  be 
his  heirs  ;t  and,  further,  they  might  compromise 


acGorder  poor  raison  de  oe  que  le  {      *  It  were  cnrioos  to  know-* 

milord  tresorier  et  au  leurs  aul-  \  Shrewsbury  had  been  active  in 

tres  estoient  de  contrarie  volunt^  ,  opposition  to  the  duke,  and,  after 

a  oelle  da  Due  de  Northumber-  '  Edward's  death,  was  among  the 

land,  lequel  les  avoit  depuis  unis  1  first  to  declare  against  him. 
et  &ict  condescendre  a  la  sienne.'        t  '  As  also  for  that  the  said 


—  K0AILLE8,  vol.  iL  p.  40. 
Scheyfhe,  on  the  contrary,  was 
assured,  and  believed,  that  the 
compliance  was  throughout  as- 
sumed. 


Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
be  unto  us  but  of  the  half-blood, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  antdent 
laws,  statutes,  and  customs  of  this 
realm,  be  not  inheritable  unto 


are  drawn  and  signed. 
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the  country  by  undesirable  marriages.     The  sue-  Ch.  29. 
cession  was  therefore  disposed  in  the  altered  order  ^  ^^ 
which  Edward  had  prescribed ;  and  the  document  ^''^  "^• 
being  prepared,  it  remained  only  that  Northum- 
berland should  compel  every  one  whose  rank  or 
influence  made  him  formidable,  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  substitution  by  his  signature. 

On  the  aist  of  June  he  collected  at  Q-reenwich  /"?®  *'• 

And 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan-  ««n«d ; 
cellor,  twenty-two  peers,  eight  eldest  sons  of 
peers,  ministers,  secretaries  of  state,  judges,, 
officers  of  the  household.  Of  all  whose  support 
would  be  useful,  of  all  whose  opposition  had  to  be 
dreaded.  Lord  William  Howard  and  Lord  Derby 
alone  were  absent,  and  Lord  Derby  was  repre- 
sented by  his  son.  The  rest  came  together  at 
the  duke's  bidding,  and,  willingly  or  un^viUingly, 
gave  their  names  to  his  design.* 


TW,  although  they  were  legiti- 
mate, as  they  be  not  indeed.' — 
Letters  Patent  for  the  Limitation 
of  the  Crown :  Qnmji  Jwm  and 
Queen  Mary,  p.  93. 

*  I  transcribe  Mr.  Nichols's 
excellent  analysis  of  the  signa- 
tures:— 

Great  Officers  of  State  and 
Peers: 
The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Lord  Chancellor;  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  Lord  Trcnsurer ; 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Household;  Earl 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Privy  Seal; 
Duke  of  Suffolk;  Marquis  of 
Northampton;  Earls  of  Arundel, 
Ox&rd,  Westmoreland^  Shrews- 


bury, Worcester;  Huntingdon, 
and  Pembroke;  Lord  Clinton, 
Lord  Daicy ;  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don; Lords  Abergarenny,  Cob- 
ham,  Grey  de  Wilton,  Windsor, 
Bray,  Wentworth,  Rich,  Wil- 
loughby,  and  Paget 

Eldest  Sons  of  Peers : 

Lords,  Warwick,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Fitz- 
walters,  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
Talbot,  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, St.  John  of  Basing,  of 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
Russell,  of  the  Eari  of  Bedford, 
Fitzwarren,  of  the  Earl  of  Bath, 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  heir  of  the 
earldom  of  Kildare,  Strange, 
son     of     Lord    Derby,    Lord 
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The  Signaiures. 


Ch.  29.  They  signed  without  order ;  ardent  Frotestants 
-— r  side  by  side  with  the  attached  friends  of  Mary; 
-tS^  city  merehaato  btenm«d  witt  privy  oo^dil^ , 
and  some  names  appear  in  so  smgular  a  connexion, 
that  it  is  hazardous  to  suggest  the  principle 
which  guided  the  arrangement.^  The  judges, 
when  they  produced  the  document,  again  pro- 
tested that  it  was  worthless,  and  they  must  have 
signed  as  a  form ;  Cecil,  after  long  refusal,  wrote 


Thomas  Ghrey,   brotker  of  the 
Buke  of  Suffolk 

Officers  of  the  Household : 
Sir  B.  Cheyne,  Treasurer  and 
Warden  of  the  Cinq  Porte,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Warden ;  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  Treasurer  of 
theChamher;  Sir  Richard  Cot- 
ton, Controller ;  Sir  John  Gates, 
Yice-Chamberlain. 

Secretaries  of  State : 
Sir  WiUiam  Petre,  Sir  WH- 
liam  Cecil,  Sir  John  Cheke. 

Judges: 
Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  Sir 
Edward  Montague,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas;  Henry 
Bradshaw,  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer;  Sir  John  Baker, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
Sir  Humfrey  Brown,  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas ;  Sir  William 
Porianan,  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench ;  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls. 

The  King's  Sergeant: 
James  Dyer. 

The  Solicitor-General : 
John  Gosnold. 

Privy  Councillors : 
Sir  John  Mason,   Sir  Ralph 


Sadler,  Sir  Richard  Sackville, 
Sir  Edward  North,  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger,  Sir  Richard  South- 
weiL 

Knighte  of  the  Privj 
Chamber: 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  Sir  Heniy 
Sydney,  Sir  Maurice  Berkel^^ 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  Sir 
Richard  Blount,  Sir  Henrj 
Gage. 

[The  Lord  Mayor:  Sir  George 
Barnes. 

Aldermen:  Sir  John  Gresham, 
Sir  Andrew  Judd,  Sir  Richard 
Dobbs,  Sir  Augustine  Hinde,  Sir 
John  Lombard,  Sir  Thonias 
Offley. 

Sheriff  of  Middlesex:  Sir  Wil- 
liam Garrard. 

Sheriffs  of  Kent  and  Surrey: 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Sir  Robert 
SouthwelL 

Six  Merchante  of  the  Stifle ; 
Six  Merchant  Adventurers.] 

The  mayor  and  the  citizens 
did  not  sign  till  the  8th  of 
July. 

*  Lord  Pag«t,  for  instance,  is 
separated  from  the  peers,  and 
appears  between  Sir  Anthony 
St  Leger  and  Sir  Thomas  Wroth. 
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his  name  at  last  at  the  king^s  desire ;  but  insisting,  Ch.  29. 
as  he  did  it,  that  he  signed  only  as  a  witness. 
Many,  perhaps,  like  Montague,  saved  their  con-  ^Jw^' 
sciences  with  an  intention  of  resisting  afterwards  oppoeitioii 
when  the  king  should  have  died.      Some  signed,  ^llt 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  with  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  deceiving  and  betraying  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.       Winchester,    Bedford,    and 
Cheyne    continued   their    opposition,    notwith- 
standing  their  apparent  compliance;  and  were 
insisting  in  council,  two  days  after,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  original  Act  of  Succession.  * 

Cranmer,  though  he  headed  the  list,  was  the  Cmnmer 
last  who  Bubacril^  on  the  azBt  of  June.  The  arch.  SS  S- 
bishop,  who  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  duke  '^-  ^ 
since  Somerset's  death,  was  among  the  latest  to 
be  informed  of  his  project.      He,  of  all  men,  had 
most  to  fear  from  the  accession  of  the  daughter 
of  Queen  Catherine ;  but  Northumberland  knew 
his  disposition  too  well  to  seek  his  confidence  or 
expect  his  support  ;t  he  had  been  informed  only  as 
soon  as  his  outward  concurrence  became  necessary. 
On  learning  the  duke's  intentions,  he  went  at  He  had  re- 
once  to  Edward,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  wf^"the 
Northampton^  remonstrated  with  him.     Finding  ^^' 
the  king  obstinate,he  requested  a  private  audience, 
which  the  duke  was  too  prudent  to  permit.     He 
then  endeavoured  to  move  the  council.     North- 


*  Scheyfiie  to  Charles  Y., 
June  23. 

t  '  The  duke  never  opened 
his  moaUi  to  me  to  moYO  me; 
nor  his  heart  was  not  saoh 
towards  me,  seeking  long  time 


my  destraction,  that  he  would 
ever  trust  me  in  such  a  matter, 
or  think  that  I  would  be  per- 
suaded by  him.*  —  Cranmer  to 
Mary :  Stbyfe's  L^fe  qf  Cran- 


mer. 


510  Cranvier  yields 

Ch.  29.  umberland  told  him  that  the  judges  had    ac- 

quiesced,  and  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  interfere 
A.D.  1553.   *  '       ,  ^ 

Jane,  with  the  king^s  pleasure  ;*  yet  he  continued  to 
hold  off,  and,  finding  his  remonstrances  useless, 
he  absented  himself  from  Greenwich  on  the  day 
of  the  signature.  But  the  archbishop's  name 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  He  was  sent  for, 
and  came  in  only  after  the  rest  had  signed.  He 
said  that  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  will  of 
Henry  VIII.  If  he  signed  the  letters  patent,  he 
was  perjured.  The  duke  and  his  friends  replied 
that  they  had  sworn  as  well  as  he,  and  if  he  had 
a  conscience,  so  had  they.  He  did  not  judge  their 
consciences,  he.  said,  but  he  must  act  for  himself 
He  long  re-  hv  his  own.     He  would  not  sim  till  he  had  a^rain 

fused  to 

give  bis     sccu  his  master ;  and  he  was  taken  to  the  king's 

name, 

room. 

Edward  there  assured  him  that  the  change  of 
the  succession  had  the  sanction  of  the  judges; 
neither  himself  nor  his  subjects  could  be  bound 
by  his  father's  will ;  he  had  a  right  to  act  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth  by  his  own  judg- 
ment, f  The  archbishop  had  not  been  present  at 
Montague's  protest,  and  knew  nothing  of  it.  He 
desired  to  see  the  judges  himself;  and  the  judges 
having  satisfied  their  own  consciences  that  trea- 
son was  not  treason  while  the  king  lived,  now  told 
him  that  he  might  sign,  if  he  wished  it,  without 
breach  of  the  law.  He  returned,  still  hesitating, 
And  signed  to  the  kiuff's  bcdsidc.      Edward  told  him  he 

at  last  ° 

only  on     hopcd  that  he  would  not  stand  out  alone,  '  and  be 

Edward's 

personal       ~^ 

en  reaty.  ^  Stbtpb's  Ltfe  of  Cranmer.  f  Ibid. 


to  Edward's  Entreaties. 
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more  repugnant  to  his  will  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Ch.  29. 
council ;'  and  at  this  last  appeal  the  archbishop 
yielded.  Others  signed  with  mental  reservations,  Jane, 
of  which,  in  their  subsequent  defence  of  them- 
selves, they  made  the  most.  Cranmer  made  no 
reservations,  and  pretended  to  none.  When  called 
to  account  by  Mary,  he  said  frankly  that,  when  he 
signed  at  last,  >  he  did  it  unfeignedly  and  without 
dissimulation.'* 

The  letters  patent  were  thuB  completed ;  but  The  oonncu 
the  duke  still  felt  himself  insecure,  and  those  who  h^nd  hyl 
might  be  suspected  of  equivocating  were  com-  "^^Z 
pelled  to  bind  themselves  with  a  second  chain. 
An  engagement  was  attached  to  the  king's  auto-   . 
graph  device,  by  which  all  the  council,  except 
Lord  Arundel,  promised  that  they  would  main- 
tain the  succession  as  it  was  then  determined,  ^  to 
the  uttermost  of  their  power,'  and  *  never  at  any 
time  during  their  lives  would  swerve  from  it.'f 

The  last  precautions  were  thus  taken,  and  the  The  ma- 
conspirators  had  to  sit  still  till  the  king's  death,  ofThTkhig 
which  was  now  every  day  expected.     Since  the  JJa^^  a*^ 
nth   of  June  he  had  eaten  nothing;  on   the^°°^°' 
14th  he  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  gone. 
The   care   of  him  was    now   exclusively  tom- 


•  Stbtpb's  Ltfe  qf  Cranmer, 
t  Queen  Jane  and  Queen 
Mary,  p.  po.-^Montagae  sub- 
scribed to  this,  with  Baker  and 
the  Attorney-  and  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, although  they  had  assured 
the  council  to  the  last  that  the 
letters  patent  were  valueless,  and 
had,  as  they  said,  resolved   to 


move  no  step,  after  the  king's 
death,  to  cany  them  into  effect 
I  suppose  that  the  bond  was  de- 
vised to  catch  those  who  might 
have  signed  with  reservations, 
and  the  judges,  having  given  their 
names  once,  could  not  help  them- 
selves. 
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Ch.  29.  mitted  to  the  nameless  woman,  who,  when  the 

aTTsIT  physicians  despaired,  had  professed  a  belief  that 

June,     she  conld  eflfect  a  cure.*     But  his  disorder  evi- 

Strenge 

symptomB  dcutlj  gTcw  worsc,  and  assumed  anomalous  forms ; 

fleives,  iTd  it  was  Said  to  be  an  affection  of  the  lungs ;  but 

g^ab^M^  symptoms  appeared  which  could  have  been  occa- 

of  poiaon.    gjoned  by  no  disorder  of  the  lungs.     Eruptions 

came  out  over  his  skin;  his  hair  feU  off,  and  then 

his  nails,  and  afterwards  the  joints  of  his  toes  and 

fingers  ;t  and  rumour  said  that  Northumberland, 

having  made  his  arrangements,  could  not  afford  to 

wait,  and  was  hastening  the  natural  arrival  of 

death  with  poison.  | 

"While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Mary, 
whom  the  duke  believed  to  be  ignorant  of  all  that 
had  passed,  found  means,  though  she  was  nar- 
rowly watched,  to  communicate  with  Scheyfiie, 


•  Hatwabd's  Ltfe  qf  Ed- 
ward  VI.     Scheyfiie. 

t  SCHBYXVB. 

X  The  Bospicion  that  Ed- 
ward'  was  poisoned  was  Bhared 
both  b J  Ca^olic  and  Protestant. 
Machjn,  a  contemporary  citizen 
of  London,  says  that  no  one 
doubted  it.— Diary,  p.  35.  Bur- 
cber,  waiting  to  BuUinger,  says: 
'That  wretch,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  has  committed 
an  enormous  crime.  Our  excellent 
king  was  taken  off  by  poison; 
his  nails  and  hur  fell  off,'  Ac. 
Benard,  on  the  6th  of  August,  in- 
formed Charles  Y.  that,  by  Mary's 
order,  Edward's  body  had  been 
examined,  and  it  was  found '  que 
les  artoix  des  piedz  luy  estoients 
tumbez  et  qu'il  a  eM  empois- 
sonn^.'  —  Benard's  Despatches : 


M8.  BoUi  Bouse.  The  symp- 
toms, certainly,  do  not  resemble 
those  of  any  known  disorder. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  life 
came  to  an  end  on  which  much 
depended,  there  was  always  a  sus- 
picion of  poison;  and  although 
Northumberland  was  not  a  man 
to  have  hesitated,  had  the  accele- 
ration of  the  death  been  im- 
portant to  him,  he  would  ha^e 
gained  no  advantage  from  it  in 
the  least  commensurate  with  the 
crime.  The  probable  truth  was 
pek'haps  this:  that  the  woman 
to  whose  exclusive  care  the  king 
was  culpably  committed,  admi- 
nistered mineral  medicines  in 
over-doses,  and  that  Edward  was 
in  fisMst  poisoned,  though  not  by 
deliberate  malice. 
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and  desired  Mm  to  let  the  Emperor  know  her  Ch.  29. 
situation,  and  ask  his  advice.      On  the  a3rd  of  ^^^ 
June  a  rising  was  expected  in  London.*     The„J^«- 

-Pi      .  _  Mary  sends 

Protestant  clergy,  who  were  the  only  persons  that  for  adyice 
heartily  exerted  themselves  in  the  conspiracy,  poror. 
gave  out  in  their  pulpits  that  the  king  was  dying.  The  deigy 
and  that  religion  would  be  in  danger  from  Mary,  imtate  the 
The  people  listened  so  ominously,  that  the  guards  S^^her; 
at  the  gates  were  doubled.      The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Gardiner,  and  the  other  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  who  had  been  allowed  to  walk  on  the 
leads  and  in  the  gardens,  were  confined  to  their 
rooms;  Lord  Dacres,  who  was  leaving  London, 
was  detained,  and  other  suspected  persons  were 
arrested ;  and  on  the  24th  of  June  Scheyfhe  was  June  94. 
told  that  the  duke  found  his  embarrassments  so 
great,  that  he  was  giving  up  the  game.      Three  "^^  **»«J 
quarters  of  the  coimtry  were  determined  to  sup-  ceed,  and 
port  Mary,  and  her  friends  on  the  council  sent  a  aie  oonfi- 
message  through  Scheyfoe  to  the  Emperor,  to  <»«*- 
say  that  the  slightest  demonstration,  on  his  part, 
in  his  cousin's  favour,  would  suffice  to  ensure  her 
accession.! 

In  his  extremity  Northumberland  was  obliged  Northum- 
again  to  appeal  to  France.      It  was  now  whis-  again  coo- 
pered at  Paris  that,  should  Mary  become  queen,  SSftith^" 
Charles  had  already  destined  her  for  Philip  of  ^"^"^ 
Spain,  and  the  union  of  England  and  Spain, 
under  a  common  sovereign,  was  a  danger  which 
every  French  statesman  felt  himself  called  upon 


*  N0AILLB8. 

t  Scheyfiie  to  Charles  V. :  M8,  Bolls  Souse, 
VOL.  V.  L  L 


I 

I  folk. 
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Ch.  29.  to  make  an  eflFort  to  prevent.     In  the  last  week 
^^         in  June,  therefore,  fresh  communications  passed 
June  27.  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  conspirators ; 
pares  to     promises  were  given  of  help,  at  which  the  duke 
sition  by^  rccovcred  heart ;  he  demanded  a  loan  of  the  city, 
^'^^'        and  when  there  was  hesitation,  he  threatened 
that  the  voluntary  loan  should  be  a  forced  one. 
Troops  were  raised  in  all  directions;   the  forts 
in  Essex  were  dismantled  of  cannon  to  frimish 
the  fleet;    and  by  the  ist  of  July  twenty  sail 
were  ready  armed  and  manned  at  Greenwich  to 
intercept  any  descent  which  might  be  attempted 
from  Flanders:  Scheyfne  comforted  himself  with 
ascertaining  that  the  crews  had  been  pressed,  and 
were  not  to  be  depended  on ;  but  the  preparations 
in  London  threatened  to  crush  resistance  in  the 
capital. 
July  4.        On  the  4th  of  July  the  king  was  believed  to  be 
dead.     A  wan  ghastly  face  had  been  seen  at  a  win- 
dow of  the  palace  at  Greenwich ;  Edward  had  been 
lifted  out  of  bed,  and  carried  to  the  casement,  that 
the  people  might  assure  themselves  with  their 
own  eyes  that  he  was  living.     But  the  suspicion 
was  only  deepened;  the  spectators  believed  that 
they  had  seen  a  corpse.*     Scheyfiie  was  informed 
minutely  of  the  circumstances  of  the  letters  patent, 
which  had  before  been  only  gradually  communi- 
catedto  him.  Parliament  would  meetinSeptember, 
when  it  was  likely  that  all  would  go  well  again ; 
Mary  is     but  the  danger  was  that  in  the  meantime  Mary 
fly  to  Nor-  would  be  made  away  with.    She  had  been  warned 


*  SCHSYFUS. 
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by  some  secret  Mend  to  move  further  from  Lon-  Ch.  29. 
don,  if  possible,  to  rramlingham  Castle,  in  Nor-  ^^ 
folk,  where  she  would  find  friends.*  J'^y- 

On  the  first  Simday  in  the  month  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross  ^did 
neither  pray  for  the  Lady  Mary's  Ghrace,  nor  the 
Lady  Elizabeth's/f  On  the  Friday  following 
the  French  ambassador  detected  an  unusual 
movement :  he  had  been  promised  an  audience, 
but  a  message  was  brought  to  put  him  ofi".  There 
was  no  longer  any  king  in  England.  On  theSdward 
evening  of  Thursday,  the  6th  of  July,  the  anni-  " 
versaiy,  as  pious  Catholics  did  not  fail  to  observe, 
of  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  last 
male  child  of  the  Tudor  race  had  ceased  to  sufi!er. 


*  Scheyfne  to  the  Emperor,  July  4. 
t  Orey  Friars*  Chronicle, 
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